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Treasury Plans 
Securities Issue 


To Meet Deficit 


Announces That New Paper 
Preferably Will Bear In- 
terest But May Be Sold on 
A Discount Basis 


| 
| 
| 





All Major Items | 
Of Income Decline 


Majority Leader of House 
Counsels Avoidance of All 
Unnecessary Demands for 
Appropriations 





Final figures on March income collec- 


tions, made public April 2 by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, showed total re- 
ceipts of $334.830,214. a decline of $224,- 
692.489 from March, 1930, and as a conse- 
quence of this shrinkage in revenue the 
Department will enter the money market 
soon for its second borrowing of the 30- 
day period ending April 15. ~ 

The announcement of the decision to 
float a new issue of securities, which was 
made orally at the Department, did not 
disclose the type of obligations to be sold, 
nor the amount which the Treasury will 
require. The formal offering will be made 
about April 8 or 9, and the securities will 
bear date of April 15. Additional infor- 
mation was made available as follows: 


Import of Shrinkage Studied 


With the full import of the tax shrink- 
age now in a position to be studied, the 
Treasury can proceed to make its plans 
both for financing and for budget pol- 
icies. At this time, it can be certain only 
of the necessity for additional borrowing 
exists, and that new money must be ob-| 
tained. Some of it will be used for cur-| 
rent expenses of the Government and the 
remainder to care for payments to vet- 
erans upon their adjusted service certifi- 
cate applications under the expanded loan 
value given them by the last Congress. 

Definite plans as to financing await the 
return of Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is in California. 
In the meantime, however, the Depart- 
ment's financing specialists are going over | 
the commitments and other factors that 
weigh in a decision on as to terms and} 
amounts of an issue. 


Prefers Interest Paper j 


The ‘Treasury prefers an interest-bear- 
ing issue, as distinguished from an issue 
of bills sold on a discount basis, in its | 
present state of mind, but whether it will | 
finally put out an offering of certificates | 
bf indebtedness or of bills will not be de- | 
termined until the time arrives for formal 
invitation for bids. It has been the prac- 
tice Of the Department always to float an | 
issue about one week in advance of the 
date which the securities are to bear and 
the forthcoming issue, therefore, will be 
submitted not later than April 9 in order 
that subscription lists may be handled and 
allotments made in time for the distribu- | 
tion of the new securities. 

Examination of blocks of March income 
tax returns is being continued by Bureau 
of Internal Revenue officials with a view 
to ascertain where the loss in revenue, 
can be traced between the returns of in- 
dividuals and corporations. These will 
show, it is believed, what the effect of 
the 1930 business depression was on cor- 
porations and this fact will aid in solving 
the future problems of financing since 
from the information so gained it can 
be foretold to an extent how much addi- | 
tional tax will accrue in event there is a 
revival of business. This applies, of | 
course, to the taxes that are to be col- 
lected in March, 1932, and in the subse- 
quent installment periods. 


Collections in March 


The final figures for March collections 
which is always held by the Treasury to! 
represent all except a small percentage 
of the first installment of taxes on the 
previous year’s income showed that $334,- 
830,214 had been collected. For the same 
months of 1930 the collections in income | 
taxes were $559,503,703. 

Thus, the income tax receipts for the 
first nine months of the current fiscal vear 
aggregated $1,506,261.238 compared with 
$1,812,137,844. Attention was called, how- | 


| 
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Minnesota Ruling 


On Tobacco Posters 


Column 


Legislation to Bar Pictures of 
Women Deemed Invalid 


St. Paut, Minn., April 2. 

Legislation making it unlawful to dis- 
play upon billboards “along public high- 
ways or in places where the public fre- 
quents, any advertisement containing the | 
image, picture, photograph, drawing or 
likeness of any female person for the pur- 
pose of advertising the use of, or sale 
of any tobacco, cigars or cigarettes,” would 
be unconstitutional in ‘the opinion of the 
Attorney General, Henry N. Benson. 

This opinion was given to Mrs. Mabeth 
Hurd Paige, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare, of the Minne- 
sota Legislature. 

After explaining that the courts have 
sustained laws prohibiting billboards in 


' 
® residential districts, limiting their size and 


construction, regulating their proximity to | 
adjoining buildings, their distance from 
sidewalks and requiring that they be il- | 
luminated, Mr. Benson states that the | 
regulation proposed does not come within 
the police power and would not be sus- | 
tained. 

The Legislature may also prevent the| 
display of any immoral or indecent pic- | 
tures on billboards, according to the opin- | 
ion, but the proposed law is not directed | 
against such pictures. 

“In our opinion, from a legal stand- 
point,” it is further stated, “the proposed 
law is a regulation of billboard advertising 
for aesthetic reasons. Unquestionably, ad- 
vertisements which display the figure of 
a woman in connection with an appeal 
for the purchase of cigarettes or tobacco 
offend the good taste of many persons. 
However, the courts have held almost 


such reasons cannot be upheld.’ 


—-—- - 





Flower Industry 
Maintains Trade 


Steady Development Shown 
In Recent Years, Says 
Federal Specialist 


e 
"= flower industry has been affected 

less by business depression than most 
other industries, purchasers of flowers 
being ordinarily of the class whom de- 
pression does not affect seriously, and 
an active Easter trade is expected, ac- 
cording to an oral statement April 2 
by Dr. L. C. Corbett, principal horticul- 
turist, Department of Agriculture. 

The Easter season probably is the 
busiest period of the year for florists, 
Dr. Corbett said. The industry has 
shown substantial; and steady growth 
during recent years, he declared, adding 
that specific statistics on its extent and 
the amount of business soon will be 
available for the first time from the Bu- 
reau of the Census, where he is aiding 
in compilation of horticultural informa- 
tion. 

Imports of lily bulbs last year, mostly 
Easter bulbs, maintained about the same 
high level as in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to Dr. F. L. Mulford, of the Of- 
fice of Horticultural Crops and Diseases, 
and since bulb production in the United 
States has been expanding steadily, an 
increase in the total sales is probable. 
Because of their name and beauty, he 
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American Delegates 


To Dairy Conference 
In Denmark Named 


Cooperation Among Nations 
In Research and Recent 


Technical Developments 
Will Be Sought 


Appointment of 10 official representa- 
tives of the United States for the Inter- 
national Dairy Congress at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, July 14 to 17, which will con- 
sider technical, commercial, and other 
problems of the industry, was announced 
April 2 by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

With the approval of the nominations 
by the Department of State, Secretary 
Arthur M. Hyde of the Department of 
Agriculture has announced the list of 10 
delegates he appointed to officially repre- 


sent the United States at the Ninth In-| 


ternational Dairy Congress, which is to 
be held at Copenhagen, Denmark, July 
14-17. 
Funds Appropriated 

The official participation by the United 
States in this important international 
meeting, at which many of the countries 
of the world will be represented, both 
Officially and unofficially, was provided 
for by a congressional appropriation of 
$10,000. 

The congress will meet in the Danish 
House of Parliament, under the patronage 
of King Christian X. A preliminary an- 


;nouncement from the congress committee 


states that at this congress great impor- 
tance will be attached to the presentation 
of the latest important results of dairy 
research and experimental work. 

The work of the congress will be divided 
into the following five conference sections: 
Breeding and milk production; chemistry, 
bacteriology, and hygiene; technique, in- 
dustry, and trade; organization legisla- 
tion, and control; and tropical dairy in- 
dustry. 

Delegates Appointed 

The delegates appointed by Secretary 
Hyde are: O. E. Reed, Chief, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Nils A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Ag- 


| ricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
; culture; R. R. Graves, Chief of the Divi- 


sion of dairy cattle breeding,-feeding and 
management investigations, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. C. H. Eckles, chief of the Depart- 


|ment of Dairy Husbandry, University of 


Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; Prof. M. Mor- 
tensen, head of the Department of Dairy 


| Industry, Iowa State College of Agricul- 


ture, Ames, Iowa; Dr. J. M. Sherman, head 
of the Department of Dairy Industry, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. E. Gray, 
president, Golden States Milk Products 
Company, San Francisco; Calif.; O. F. 
Hunziker, director of research, the Blue 
Valley Creamery Butter Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor 
of biochemistry, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md.; and C. L. Hill, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture, Rosendale, Wis. 

The international dairy congresses are 
organized by the International Dairy Fed- 
eration, a permanent organization estab- 
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To Protect Flying 
Public Advocated 


More Sfringent Regulations 
In Control of Commercial 
Aviation Declared to Be 
Present Need | 


Parachute Protection 
Viewed as Essential 


Enactment of Laws to Guard 
Interests of Plane Passengers 
Discussed by Various Mem- 
bers of Congress 





Protecting the flying public by the en- 
actment of Federal safety legislation was 
advocated and discussed on April 2 by 
several Members of Congress who have 
been active in aviation matters. 

This discussion of the advisability of re- 
quiring even more stringent safety regu- 
lations than now are in force followed an | 
announcement by Col. Clarence M. Young, 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, that the safety of scheduled 
air transportation had shown a “marked 
increase” in the last six months of 1930. 
(The full text of Col. Young’s announce- 
ment will be found on page 8.) | 
! 


Provision of Parachutes Urged 


Every traveler should be provided with | 
a parachute, Representative Kelly (Rep.), 
of Edgewood, Pa., a majority member of 
the House Committee on Post Offices and | 
Postroads stated orally. The Department 
of Commerce should be required to make 
public all facts ascertained in its investi- 
gations of aviation accidents, he — | 

These requirements should be enforced 
by the Federal Government through the | 
enactment of laws, according to Mr.| 
Kelly, who has sponsored the development | 
of both governmental and commercial | 
aviation. Throwing publicity on facts} 
learned in air accident investigations, he | 
declared, would protect the public and 
would show, in many cases, that the gen- 
eral fear of the public often is not justi- 
fied. 

Mr. Kelly added that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right of requiring all | 
possible safety regulations, inasmuch as | 
“we are contributing out of the United 
States Treasury to the promotion of the 
air lines.” 


More Exits Advised 
Explaining that he had ridden in air- 


| planes from which it would have been im- 


possible for all passengers to have escaped | 
in case of an accident in the air, Repre- 
sentative Kelly said this serious problem | 
could be workec out by providing more | 
exits in planes. 

A World War aviator, Representative 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, ex- 
pressed orally the opinion that parachutes 
were not practical in their present form. 
Simpler parachutes may be developed in 
the future, however, he said. Instruction 
and dicipline now are necessary to enable | 
the effective use of parachutes by pas- 
sengers, he explained, adding that at pres- 
ent passengers must climb out and jump 
clear of the plane in using parachutes. 

The Department of Commerce should 
not volunteer information regarding air 
accidents, Mr. LaGuardia declared. Such 
facts, however, should be made accessible 
to those who desire them, he added, be- 
cause this information is of public con- 
cern. The Department would be assuming 
an unlawful attitude in refusing to give 
out information about flying accidents, 
aceording to the New York Representa- 
tive. 

A tightening up of inspections and of 
licensing requirements in aviation may be 
necessary, said Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Mr. Parkers’ Committee 
reported the Commercial Aviation Act un- 
der which the Department of Commerce 
bases its aviation regulations. 

As to needs for further aviation legis- 
lation by the Committee of which he is! 
chairman, however, Mr. Parker said he 
holds an open mind for whatever may de- 
velop in the future He favors every 
necessary safeguard, he asserted, but is 
not sure whether it would be in the public 
interest to require the Department of Com- 
merce to publish its aviation accident re- 
ports or to require the general provision 
of parachutes to air passengers. 

More power in inspections and regula- 
tions should be given the Department of 
Commerce by the enactment of legisla- 
tion, according to the opinion expressed 
by Representative Thatcher (Rep.), of 
Louisville, Ky., a member of the House 
Committee Appropriations. 

A member of the House subcommittee 
investigating air mail and ocean subsidies 
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LACK OF PLATINUM SUBSTITUTE 
EXTENDS ITS USE IN INDUSTRY 


Largest Demand Lies in Jewelry Field, According to Re- 


~ 


P demand for purposes for which no 
economical substitutes are known, ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Mines statement 
issued April 2 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The largest use of patinum is in jew- 
elry, it was pointed out, and because o.' 
this rapidly growing use the market for 
the metal in recent years has not con- 
formed to the simple laws of supply and 
demand. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Platinum and its allied metals, os- 
mium, iridium, rhodium, palladium, and 
ruthenium, are the most costly of the 
better known metals and combine prop- 
erties that make them unique among 
the elements, says the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Osmium, for 
instance, is the heaviest known mate- 
rial. For a number of isolated uses 
substitutes have been found which are 
cheaper and quite as satisfactory; but 
none will replace platinum in many of 
its varied uses, and there is a large and 
growing demand for purposes for which 
no economical substitutes are known. 


| 
| 
} 


view by Bureau of Mines 


LATINUM has a large and growing | The platinum group of metals are all 


grayish white, lustrous metals, highly re- 


sistant to corrosion, and they melt at a 
high temperature. 


The uses of platinum and its allied 
metals are many and varied, state Paul 
M. Tyler and R. M. Santmyers in a re- 
port just published by the Bureau of 
Mines. Platinum is by far the most 
widely used member of the_ group. 
Either alone or alloyed with others of 
the group, according to the requirements 
for which it is to be used, it enters into 
numerous industries. 


Next to platinum, palladium is most 
extensively used. Iridium is third as 
regards quantity consumed, but on ac- 
count of its frequent use for hartien- 
ing platinum it is second in importance. 
The largest use of platinum is for the 
manufacture of jewelry. The metal is 
also employed extensively in the elec- 
trical and chemical industries, in den- 
tistry, and for a variety of miscella- 
neous purposes. In the early days it 
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New Legislation | 














Is Expected to Rise 





Farm Board Head Says For- 
eign Quotations May Come 
Up to Domestic Level 





HE very low level of world wheat 

prices may result in a change up- 
ward in the world level to match the 
United States level, rather than a de- 
cline in United States prices to the 
world level, James C. Stone, chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board stated orally 
April 2. 

Mr. Stone said he could offer no ex- 
planation of the fact that prices of July 
wheat in the United States, which have 
not_ been “stabilized” by purchases by 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
are about 12 cents above the world 
level for that future and have declined 
little since the Board announced that 
the corporation would not buy wheat of 
the 1931 crop. The higher quality of 
American wheat, compared with Argen- 
tine and Russian, he said, may have 
something to do with the situation. 

Mr. Stone said he believed the co- 
operative associations throughout the 
country are making gradual progress in 
expanding their membership. A gradual 
growth, he said, is better than rapid ex- 
pansion, since it is better first for 
farmers to learn what may be expected 
from the cooperative movement. One 
difficulty now, he said, is -that the 
farmer usually expects too much from 
the movement. 


Listeners Becoming 


Familiar With Uses 
And Abuses of Radio 





Public Reacting to Excess of 
Advertising in Sponsored 
Programs, Says Commis- 
sioner Robinson 


Reiteration of the view that broadcast- 
ing is a “public utility, open to free speech 
—belonging to all and not the few,” was 


{made April 2 by Federal Radio Commis- 


sioner Ira E. Robinson, in an informal 
memorandum to members of the Commis- 
sion. 

Commenting on newspaper editorials 
dealing with the right of free speech on 


the air and criticizing excessive commer- | 


cialization of programs, Judge Robinson 
stated’ in his memorandum that these arti- 
ctéS"show that the public is at last un- 
derstanding the right uses and the abuses 
of radio.” 


Mr. Robinson's Attitude 
The Commissioner, it is shown in official 


| records of the Commission, has constantly 
|} opposed what he described as the “over- 
| dose” of advertising on the air. 
| has expressed opposition to “monopoly of 


He also 


broadcasting facilities’ by certain inter- 


| ests, while others, he contends, have not 


been accorded the facilities to which he 
believes they are entitled. 


“I have always favored better uses of 


|radio than mere commercialism,” declared | 


the Commissioner in connection with his 

memorandum. “The Federal radio law is 

based on the public utilities concept. 
Viewed as Public Utility 

“Before committees of Congress, and in 
public addresses I have held the view 
that it is a public utility for transmis- 
sion as well as reception, always referring 
to such a vision of it by President Hoover 
in 1925 when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce.” 

“To my mind,” the Commissioner de- 
clared, “the radio is the voice of the pub- 
lic and it ought to be used in an edu- 
cational and uplifting way, as well as in 
commercial use, just as the natural voice 
is used for various purposes.” 

Commercial Aspects 

Undoubtedly there is a field for radio 
in commercialism. 
used daily for business purposes is now by 
radio enlarged for such a use. But the 
talking of shop all of the time as every- 
body knows is not only exceedingly im- 
polite, but to most people disgusting.” 

Commissioner Robinson's memorandum 
to the Commission made available April 
2 is as follows: 

“These editorial clippings show that the 
public is at last understanding the right 
uses and the abuses of radio—that radio 
jis a public utility, open to free speech— 
belonging to all and not to the few.” 


New Construction 
Increases in Volume 


March Building Gains Ascribed 
To Seasonal Changes 


The volume of building construction 
gained from February to March, partly be- 
cause of seasonal changes, the Department 


| of Commerce stated April 2. Public works 
}and public utility construction accounted 
for the greater part of the increase. The 
statement follows in full text: 


| : ak 
| Much more new building construction 


| was undertaken in the United States dur- 
|ing March than was the case in February, 
eccording to commercial compilations of 


contracts reported to the Commerce De- | 


| partment’s Division of Building and Hous- 
ing. The increase volume noted is attrib- 
uted in part to the usual seasonal changes 
|in the industry, and the removal of ob- 
| structions which Winter places to some 


| types of outdoor work. 


| For the first 18 business days of March, 


the actual total of contracts for new con- 

struction let in the United States east 
lof the Rocky Mountains, as _ reported 
through the F. W. Dodge corporation, is 
placed at $262,909,900. For the entire 
month of February, the total of such con- 
tracts in similar areas was $235,405,100. 


The greater portion of the March in-| 


crease took place in the category of pub- 
lic works and public utility construction 
| Contracts let for work in this field for the 
month amounted to $111,468,000, while con- 
tracts for residential construction 
the same period amounted to $70,593,700, 
jand for nonresidential construction, in- 
|cluding office and factory buildings and 
plant structures, the figure was $80,- 
848,000. 


The human voice as) 


let in| 
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Signs of Upturn 


In World Trade 
Said to Be Visible 


‘Easier Money, Regulated 
Production and Price Sta- 
bility Emphasized by Feb 


eral Officer | 


America Expected 
To Lead Recovery 


. 


Lending to Foreign Interests 
And Placing of Large Orders 
Abroad Expected by Mr. 
Cooper to Aid Revival 


Aside from purely statistical evidence, 
there are indications that the world-wide 
business depression is abating somewhat, 
it was stated orally April 2 by Director 
William L. Cooper of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Factors which support this view, Mr. 
Cooper pointed out, are easier money, defi- 
nite efforts to regulate production to de- 
mand, and more stable commodity prices. 
| Symptoms No Different 
| The symptoms of the present economic 
| illness are no different from those which 
jhave been felt in cycles in the past, he 
pointed out. They have merely been more 
| pronounced and more prolonged. 

Records of previous depressions, Mr. 
| Cooper said, disclose that easier money 
and stabilization of prices have neces- 
sarily preceded rather than followed im- 
provement. With the lower interest rates 
now prevailing and the decline in com- 
modity prices apparently halted, it will 
likely be from two to six months before 
any decided business gain may be noted, 
he asserted. 

The Director declared that he was not 
overly optimistic about the prospects for 
a return to business normalcy, adding 
that neither is he unduly pessimistic, as 
improvement is certain to take place, al- 
though it must be gradual. 

The rest of the world is looking to the 
United States to lead the way in a re- 
covery, Mr. Cooper said. If America can 
accomplish this task it will be done in 
two ways, he explained. Money will be 


when the proper time comes, and the 
| financial aid will permit them to partici- 
pate in the movement toward better con- 
| ditions. 

American Orders to Aid ‘ 

With a growing demand in this country 
for various commodities, larger orders for 
raw materials will be placed abroad. The 
business given foreign nations 
| Strengthen their purchasing power, which 
will be reflected in greater buying from 
this country as well as from domestic 
industries. 

Among the causes of the depression, in 
the opinion of Mr. Cooper, were high in- 
terest rates, the debasement of silver and 
its drop in price as a commodity, and 
overproduction of such staples as petro- 


leum, copper, coffee, wheat, sugar and 
rubber. 
Interest rates have already dropped, 





silver has shown a tendency to improve 
its position, and programs have been 


|}adopted by various countries in an at- 
tempt to curtail production. 
Brazil, for example, has taken steps 


to limit the coffee output to consumption, | 


the Director said. Rubber-producing na- 
tions are looking toward curtailment of 
output, while sugar and petroleum are 
likewise receiving attention. Russia, en- 
;deavoring to export anything exportable 
under her five-year plan, is perhaps the 
only country not joining the other coun- 
tries of the world in efforts to attain a 
normal state of business, he stated. 


City at Boulder Dam 


Nevada Law Not to Operate on 
Government Reservation 


Legalized gambling or any other prac- 
tice sanctioned by the State of Nevada 
|and disapproved by the Department of the 
| Interior will not be permitted in Boulder 
City, the model Government town to house 
workmen constructing Hoover Dam, it was 
announced orally at the Bureau of Recla- 
mation on behalf of Commissioner Elwood 
Mead. 

“Boulder City will be governed as Fed- 
eral territory,” 
a military reservation will be subject to 
| Federal jurisdiction.” A United States 
| marshal has already been appointed. 

Additional information on the enforce- 


ment of Federal Jaws and regulations at | 


| Boulder City follows: 
Louis C. Cramton, recently appointed 
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MORE THAN A BII 
TO BE PLACED I 


Federal and State Agencies 


\ ORE than 335,000,000 game trout 
+ will be placed in rivers and lakes 
by Federal and State officials, starting 
about the middle of this month, accord- 
ing to a statement made pubic April 
2 by the Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce. The States 
also will distribute about 9,000,000 bass 
and 860,000,000 game fish of other 
species. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Beginning on or about April 15, more 
than 335,000,000 game trout, comprising 
from 30 to 50-railway carloads, will be 
distributed throughout the streams and 
inland lakes of the country by Federal 
and State conservation officials, accord- 
ing to Henry O'Malley, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 

These fishes, made up of 





rainbow, 


golden, black-spotted and Loch Leven 
species, will become of legal size two 
years from now, Mr. O'Malley said. 


Those planted two years ago have now 
matured and are ready for the rod and 


available for lending to foreign interests | 


will | 


To Prohibit Gaming. 


it was explained, “and like | 
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Studies of Disease 


InWil 


d-life Unified | 





Separate Federal Inquiries 
Brought Together Under 


Single Direction 





(CCOee ac and expansion of 
4 studies of diseases of waterfowl, 
big game, fur-bearing animals and other 
wild life, including plans to establish 
laboratories in Washington, D. C., and 
in the field, were announced April 2 
by the Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
J. E. Schillinger, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, has been placed in charge of the 
work, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Investigations of the diseases of wild 
life have been consolidated by the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey under a re- 
cent authorization by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Dr. J. E. Schillinger, senior 
veterinarian of the Biological Survey, 
will be in charge of the work. The ob- 
ject is to coordinate the study of wild- 
life diseases, chiefly those affecting 
mammals and birds, and to determine 
the causes of outbreaks and methods of 
control. Laboratories will be established 
in Washington, D. C., and in the field, 
for observation and _ investigation of 
disease-producing agents and of disease 
conditions, as on fur and game farms. 
both in the wild and under controlled 
conditions, as on fur and gam efarms. 


Wild-life disease investigations hith- 
erto have been directed by the several 
divisions concerned, either independently 
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Senate Investigation 


Into Unemployment 
Insurance Is Begun 


\Conditions of  Destitution 
Prevailing in Coal Mining 
Region of West Virginia 
Described to Committee 


Conditions of destitution prevailing in 
the coal mining regions of West Virginia 
were portrayed April 2 by Brant A. Scott, 
vice president of the West Virginia Mine 
Workers Union, before the Select Senate 
Committee Investigating Unemployment 
Insurance, appointed under a resolution 
| Offered at the last session of Congress 
by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 
No further hearings will be held by 
«ie Committee, Chairman Hebert ‘Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, announced, until 
time in June. In the meantime, he said, 
an Official of the Labor Department will 
be requested to collect and correlate in- 
formation in the possession of the De- 
partment dealing with unemployment in- 
surance. Hearings will be conducted dur- 
ing the latter part of the Summer, he 
said, in various industrial centers of the 
country, in the East, Middle West, and 
possibly the Far West. 

Conditions in West Virginia 


The organization he represented, Mr. 
Scott told the Committee, at its organ- 
ization meeting on March 19 last, went 
on record as favoring unemployment in- 
surance, in order to afford the miner 
some protection from the conditions from 
which they are now suffering. 


At the present time, he said, there are 
approximately 112,000 miners in West Vir- 
ginia, of whom he said 30 per cent are 
unemployed totally, and another 30 per 
cent are working on short time. Only 
two-thirds of the mines of the State are 
operating, he said, and most of these are 
working on curtailed schedules. 


Much of the prevailing unemployment, 
he said, in reply to a question from Sen- 
ator Wagner, is technological in nature 
For example, he said, within the last few 
years a new type of machinery was intro- 
duced for cutting the coal underground, 
requiring only two men where six were 
used formerly. 

Asked if the companies paid any atten- 
tion to the workmen thus deprived of em- 
ployment, Mr. Scott replied: “None what- 
ever. 

“There are 1,000 men waiting for a job 
for every one that is working,” he said 

No National Union Group 


; There is no national union organization 
in the State, he said, and the organiza- 
tion which he represented is just be- 
ginning to organize. 

Only one company in the State, he said, 
has made any effort to extend credit to 
the unemployed. The Red Cross, he con- 
tinued, has made no effort to extend any 
relief to the miners. He declared that he 
had made three personal trips to the Red 
eee headquarters in Charleston, only to 
pe 
to extend any aid in the rural districts, 
~ funds being required for city relief 
| only 
| Asked if he knew whether the companies 
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LLION GAME. FISH 
N INLAND WATERS 


to Begin Stocking of Lakes 


And Streams April 15 


fly. Approximately the same number 
was planted in 1929 as will be distrib- 
uted this year. 


Of those varieties distributed by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, brook trout will 
be planted in the largest quantity, 16,- 
899,000 having been planned for re- 
stocking purposes. Next in order come 
black-spotted with 16,457,000, Loch 
Leven with 15,975,000, rainbow with 
12,904,000, and golden with 10,000. The 
last named is a special California trout 
and is still in’ the experimental stage, 
it was pointed out, this being only the 
second time the Bureau has undertaken 
to distribute this fish. It has not yet 
been determined whether this will be 
a successful game fish. 

Fishes for restocking streams and 
lakes are sent to sportsmen and Isaac 
Walton organizations all over the coun- 


try upon requests, it was stated. The 


sad rathasctadeens 
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Wage Conditions 


some | 


told that the Red Cross was unable | 





Generally Good, 


President’s View 





Chief Executive Is Repre- 
sented as Being Pleased 
With Prevailing Mainte- 
nance of Existing Seales 


Conference ‘Held 


Meetings With Mr. Hoover Said 
To Have Resulted in Lack of 
Pay Reductions, Strikes and 
Social Disorders 


President Hoover was described at the 
White House April 2 as being highly 
gratified that the Nation's principal ine 
dustries have been successful during the 
period of the economic depression in keep- 
ing up existing wage scales. 

This statement, in effect, was made on 
behalf of President Hoover when his at- 
tention was called on April 2 to published 
statements that he was understood to be 
apprehensive over the apparent determi- 
nation of some industries to force the 
| wage level down. 
| The Administration, it was explained, 
| has constantly advocated the maintenance 
|of existing wage scales. The President 
|was said to feel that the leading indus- 
+tries have stood by in maintaining these 
wage scales. 


Disorders Avoided 


As the result of conferences President 
Hoover had with representative business 
{men there have been no strikes, no gene 
;eral wage reductions and no social dis+ 
orders, it was said. The period of the 
usiness depression has been unique in 
this matter, it was added. 

The conferences referred to were held 
j;at the White House on Nov. 21, 1929, 
| between the President and business and 
jlabor leaders after which the White 
House announced that the President had 
been given assurances by the business 
| leaders on the one hand that they would 
}not initiate any movement for wage re- 
ductions and by the labor leaders on the 
other that no movements beyond those 
then in negotiation should be initiated 
for wage increases. ‘The announcement 
was published in the issue of Nov. 22.) 

The conference between the President 
and the business leaders was) separate 
from that with the labor leaders. 


At President's Conference 


Those who attended the President's con< 
ference Nov. 21, 1929, were: 

The President, the Secretary of 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce. 

Henry Ford, Julius Rosenwald, Chairman 
of Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Clarence 
M. Woolley, American Radiator Company; 
Walter Teagle, President, Standard Oil of 
|New Jersey; Owen D. Young, Chairman, 
General Electric Company; Matthew S, 
| Sloan, President, New York Edison Com- 
| pany; E. G. Grace, President, Bethlehem 
| Steel Corporation; Myron C. Taylor, 
|Chairman, Finance Committee, United 
| States Steel Corporation. 
| Alfred P. Sloan Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation; Pierre Dupont, Chair- 
man, Dupont Company; Walter Gifford, 
President, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; Samuel W. Reyburn, Presi- 
dent, Lord & Taylor; Jesse I. Straud, 
President, R. H. Macy & Company; Wil- 
liam Butterworth, President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

E. J. Kulas, President, Otis Steel Com- 
pany; George N. Laughlin Jr., Chairman 
of Board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. W. Robertson, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; Redfield Proctor, President, 
New England Council; Philip H. Gadsden, 
President, Philadelphia Chamber of Come 
merce; Ernest T. Trigg, Chairman, Indus< 
trial Relations Committee of the Philadel< 


the 
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Foreign Trade Level 
Lower Than in 1930 


Favorable Balance of 49 Mil- 


lien Is Shown for February 


The United States had a favorable bale 
ance of $49,305,638 in the February inter- 
national trade, according to figures issued 
April 2 by the Department of Commerce. 
Exports and imports, however, were much 
|lower than for February, 1930. 
| Russia and Colombia were the only 
countries taking more American goods last 
;|month than in February last year, while 
the United States bought slightly larger 
amounts of goods from Ecuador, Venezuela 
and British South Africa. Further in- 
formation shown by the figures follows: 
| Exports and imports to and from the 
| world’s major geographical divisions 
| Showed declines. Europe was far ahead 
| of all other divisions in consuming United 
States goods. Exports to Europe dropped, 
however, from $169,389,148 in February, 
| 1930, to $117,937,648 in February, 1931. 

For North America the drop was from 
| $90,497,306 to $52,761,829; for South Amer- 
lica, from $28.230,254 to $15,508,113; for 
| Asia, $39,280,975 to $29,333,271; for Oceania, 
| $12,728,992 to $3,918,853: and for Africa, 
| $8,725,145 to $4.953,686. The total dropped 
| from $348,851,820 to $224.413,400. 
| Europe likewise led in sending mere 
|chandise to the United States, with Asia 
following closely. Europe's shipments to 
this country in February were valued at 
| $51,172,495, in comparison with $84,532,620 
for February of last year. The decline for 
Asia was from $80,821,160 to $48,601,023; 
for North America, from $61,494,331 to $42, 
| 293,531; for South America, from $46,- 
487,560 to $29,114,508; for Oceania, from 
$2,650,332 to $1,582,266; and for Africa, 
{from $5,721,139 to $2,343,939. The total 
| fell from $281,707,142 to $175,107,762. 
| The United Kingdom was the largest 
'single purchaser of American goods last 
month, with a total of $38,625,874 as 
against $59,522,640 for the preceding Feb- 
{ruary. Canada was next with $35,305,022 
compared with $57,696,603. Russia was 
| third, with $21,593,013, as against $19,024,- 
313. France and Germany were next in 








order with totals of $16,960,391 and $13,- 
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Discussed in Talk 


By Mr. Wagner 


Message Broadcast Both in | 


' Germany and America, 
Says It Is Sole Check on 
Executive Branch 


The American form of government, par- 
ticularly the legislative branch, was ex- 
plained by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, in a radio address 
April 2 broadcast in Germany by the} 
German Broadcasting Company and in) 
the United States by the National Broad-| 
casting Company. 

“No one can read the recent history 
of the Senate,” said Mr. Wagner, “with-| 
out realizing that in a government where 


the two-party system prevails, where | 
there is no ministerial responsibility, 


where the lower House has lost the oppor- 
tunity of deliberation by reason of its 
size. the Senate remains the only delib- 
erative body, the only national forum,| 
the only platform for minorities to give! 
expression to their grievances, the only 
check upon administrative excess, the 
only source from which light can be) 
thrown on the executive branch of the 
Government.” 


Delivered From Capitol 


The broadcast was delivered from the 
dome of the United States Capitol, being 
the first broadcast Germany had received 
direct from Washington. J. Theodore 
Marriner, Chief of the Division of West- 
ern European Affairs of the Department 
of State, also spoke, introducing the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Frederick W. von Pritt- 
witz-Gaffron, for a brief address. 

Senator Wagner's address follows in full 
text: 

I am deeply grateful for this pleasura- 
ble opportunity to speak to the citizens of | 
our two countries. It is not the radio 
wave alone which serves as the thread to} 
connect me with my audience. There are 
between the oldest and the youngest of 
the great republics more real, more tangi- 
ble, more lasting contacts than the mo- 
mentary voice of a radio broadcast. 

The symbols of the traditions we share 
@re all about me. I am speaking from 
the National Capitol where the statue of | 
General Von Steuben stirs our memory 
to recall that the valor, the skill and the 
patriotism of this intrepid German sol- | 
dier contributed to American victory in| 
the Revolution, of which our Republic was | 
born. 
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Senate’s Function: 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL 
COMMISSIONER 









| 
| 


LIEUT. COL. DANIEL I. SULTAN, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., has 
been appointed by the President 
as a member of the Interoceanic 


Canal Commission. Col. Sultan, 
who has been in charge of the 
detail of Army Engineers survey- 
ing the route of the proposed 
Nicaraguan canal, will succeed to 
the vacancy on the Commission 
caused by the death of Lieut. 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin. 


Of Wild-life Disease 
Unified and Enlarge 


Department of Agriculture 
Orders Separate Investi- 
gations Brought Together 
Under One Direction 





Praises Carl Schurz [Continued from Page 1.] 

As a member of the United States Sen-| or in cooperation with Federal, State, or 
ate I am daily reminded that Carl Schurz,| other responsible institutions. 
the grandest spirit among the German operation, of course, will be continued, in 
Forty-eighters, fought his great battles for | accordance with the desires expressed by 
American democracy, for political idealism, | officials of veterinary colleges and other 


Such co-| 


for progressive liberalism in the very) 
Chamber where it is now my honor to 
serve. These are historical threads woven 
in the past which have strengthened with | 
age and have become inseverable with 
time. | 

In my own case there is an even more 
cherished bond between myself and my 
audience for it isya bond which is em-| 
bellished with the \appy thoughts of the 
childhood I spent in Germany where I was 
born. Between two Republics so bound 
together I can foresee nothing but ever- 
lasting friendship and cooperation. 

I have been asked to say a word to you | 
about the American form of government. | 
That is too large a subject for the few 
moments at my disposal. I shall, there- | 
fore limit myself to the expression of a} 
few thoughts about one branch of our 
Government, a branch of the Government | 
in which I participate, namely, the United | 
States Senate. 

Nor do I propose to give you a technical 
exposition of the work of the Senate. I 
prefer to point out a few apparent para- 
doxes which will, I believe, convey to you 
an impression of the significance of the | 
United States Senate in the American} 
scene. | 


research institutions and individuals do- 
ing work in this field of wild-life inves- 
tigations. 

The various disease investigations in the 
past have been concerned with the so- 
called “duck sickness” 


breaks of diseases on fur farms, and 


{maladies of blue foxes in Alaska, includ- 


ing a cooperative research project with 
the University of Minnesota of epizootic 


| diseases of fur animals and research in 


diseases of domestic rabbits, in coopera- 
tion with the Unive-: “y of Southern Cali- 
fornia; parasitic other diseases of 
reindeer in Alask:, und related diseases 
in Scandinavian countries; and mortality 
among elk in Wyoming and among deer 
in other parts of the country. 
Other Studies Carried on 

Other studies in cooperation with State 
Departments and institutions and other 
Federal Bureaus have been concerned 


with maladies of upland game birds; quail | 


and waterfowl parasites; “kewks” of 
swans in the Currituck Sound region; 
protozoan parasites of ducks in Louisiana 
and elsewhere; phosphorus poisoning 
ducks in the vicinity of artillery proving 
grounds; lead poisoning in waterfowl from 
eating shot deposits in the mud on shoot- 


in alkaline and} 
other areas in Utah and elsewhere; out- | 


The Senate is commonly described as|ing grounds; and suspected poisoning of 
the Upped House of our Legislature. To|valuable wild-life forms in connection 
the European that might perhaps mean with insect control by spraying and dust- 
that it was relatively powerless and a ing and with weed eradication by chemical 
secondary influence upon the legislation | means. 
of the country. In most European legis-| Dr. Shillinger has been engaged on 
latures it is the lower and more populous | fur-animal disease investigations with the 


branch of the parliament which wields Biological Survey for the last four years, | 


the power and the influence. , y 
It is not so in the United States. The erinarian and veterinary inspector of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives | Bureau of Animal Industry for 13 years, 
have continued as equal partners in the except for a period of war-time service 
formulation of the Nation's laws. in the Army Veterinary Corps. He re- 
Senators Relatively Older ceived: the degrees of B. S. and M. S. 

- y from the University of Maryland and of 


| 
| 


The members of the Senate are rela- |p. V. M. from the George Washington | 


tively older than the members of the/ University. His training in the theory 
House of Representatives. They are/and practice of veterinary medicine laid 
elected for a six year term of office in-|the foundation on which his practical ex- 
stead of the two year term which the | perience in the Department of Agriculture 
Representatives serve. They are chosen|has been developed. He is a member of 
by larger constituencies than the mem-| several scientific societies and author of 
bers of the House. |numerous papers on the occurrence and 
To the European these characteristics|}treatment of parasitic infestations in 
might perhaps mean that the Senate was dogs, poultry, sheep, and other domestic 
therefore the more conservative of the|animals and in foxes, minks, and other 
two bodies, the less progressive, less fav-|fur animals. 
orably disposed to accept new ideas and | —— 
less responsive to popular wish. But his- | 
tory has written another story. It is in 
the Senate that progressive views have in 
recent years found their boldest advocates. 
Yours is a ministerial government; ours 
is a governmental system where execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial functions are | 
carefully and strictly separated and as-'| 
signed to a president, a congress and a 
judiciary, respectively. 


In spite of this constitutional division | 
the Senate has been and is exerting tre-| 
mendous influence over both executive and | 
judicial aspects of government through its 
power to approve or disapprove of presi- | 
dential appointments to executive and ju- 
dicial offices. Through its power to ratify 
treaties the Senate, rather than the execu- 
tive, has in fact been writing the foreign 
policy of the United States. | 

The Senate has often been criticized be- 
Cause its rules permit unlimited debate. | 
No doubt that power like other powers is) 
subject to abuse. Undoubtedly it has at| 


are both striving to become increasingly 
useful to their respective. peoples. 


means of these radio conversations to com- 


common and great undertaking. 
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But no one can read the recent history 
of the Senate without realizing that in a 
government where the two-party system 
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reason of its size—I say that in a govern- | 
ment such as that, the United States Sen-' 
ate remains the only deliberate body, the) 
only national forum, the only platform 
for minorities to give expression to their 
grievances, the only check upon adminis- 
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We in the United States are concerned 
with and are watching with sympathetic | 
interest the gallant and successful efforts 
of the German Republic to solve its prob- 
lems through democratic government. The 
questions that confront a German Reich- 
stag differ in degree but not in kind from 
the questions that face the American Con- 
gress. Both countries can benefit, from 
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All government, it seems to me, is or 
at least ought to be a progressive ex- 
periment in ordering the lives of the. citi- 
zens so as to promote their peace and! 
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|before which he was an associate vet- | 
| 


| tranquility, their opportunities and happi- | 
Your government and our government 


This 
being our aim, I believe we do well by 


pare notes on our achievement in this 
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Attorney Genera 
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Explains Position 
In Power Dispute 


‘Says Department of Justice 


| Will Aid Chairman Smith 


In Court Proceedings In- 
stituted by Senate 


The appointment of George Otis Smith 

|/as chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
| mission will be supported by attorneys of 
|the Department of Justicé in the court 
proceedings instituted by the Senate “as 
vigorously as they know how,” the Attor- 
ney General, William D. Mitchell, an- 
nounced April 2. 


Former Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, 
will defend Chairman Smith during the 
| proceedings, according to a statement 
| made public April 2 by the Commission. 
The impression “seems to prevail in some 
| quarters,” according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s statement, that the Attorney Gen- 
| eral intends to cast the burden of defend- 
ing the appointment on Mr. Smith and 
;counsel retained by him. “That is not 
the case,” it was brought out. 


Review of Proceedings 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
|ment that the Senate already has desig- 
| nated as its chief counsel in the proposed 
litigation John W. Davis, of New York. 
The proceedings, it was further explained, 
grew out of President Hoover's appoint- 
|ment of Dr. Smith, former Director of 
the Geological Survey, to the Power Com- 
| mission, and the subsequent action of the 
Senate in confirming the nomination, 
|}along with those of other members of 
|/the Commission. The Senate, however, 


“}recalled the nominations on the ground 


that it wished to reconsider, but Presi- 
‘dent Hoover held that they had been 
legally confirmed by the Senate. 


| The litigation instituted by the Senate 
/is to settle the legality of the action, it 
was pointed out. The Department's state- 
;ment follows in full text: 


Department’s Position 


“In connection with the proposed litiga- 
tion over the validity of the appointment 
of George Otis Smith to the Federal 
Power Commission, it was stated today 
(April 2) at the Department of Justice 
\that an impression seems to prevail in 
/some quarters that the Attorney General 
|intends to cast the burden of defending 
| the appointment on Mr. Smith and coun- 
'sel retained by him. Tnat is not the case. 
Tnat idea has arisen because it has been 
!announced that Mr. Smith would retain 
|a lawyer to appear for him. 


| “The only way the desire of the Senate 
| to have the questions passed on judicially 
could be satisfied, was by an official of 
the Department of Justice allowing the 
use of his name as relator for the insti- 
|tution of the proceedings, and the pro- 
priety of having another official of the 
| Department appear as attorney of record 
| for the defendant is open to question. 


Technical Question 

“There is also a technical question as 
to the statutory authority of the Attorney 
|General to appear as attorney for a Fed- 
eral official in such litigation, and though 
| the point may not be substantial, it is de- 
| sirable to avoid any argument about it. 
/It is for these reasons that officials of the 
Department of Justice will take part in 
/the case, not as attorneys of record for 

r. Smith, but in the capacity of “friends 

f the court.” 

“In that capacity they will be in a posi- 
| tion to, and intend to support the validity 
of the appointment as vigorously as they 
| know how, and give to the case the thor- 
|ough attention which its importance de- 
| serves.” 
| Commission’s Statement 


The Power Commission's statement re- 
garding the appointment of former Sena- 
tor Pepper to defend Chairman Smith fol- 
lows in ful ltext: 

Chairman Smith of -the Federal Power 
| Commission announced this morning that 
he had asked Hon. George Wharton 
| Pepper, of Philadelphia, to serve as his 
| personal counsel in the quo warranto pro- 
ceeding brought by the United States 
| Senate. Ex-Senator Pepper has now con- 
| sented to act, recognizing the case as one 
of great public importance in the issues 
involved. 


| 


Sunday Profit on Miniature 
Golf Is Barred in Virginia 


| 


RicHMonD, Va., April 2. 


An injunction sought to restrain the 
mayor, director of public safety and chief 
of police of the City of Richmond from 
interfering in the operation of a miniature 
golf course for profit on Sundays has 
been denied by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia. 

The complainant, Broad-Grace Arcade 
Corporation, sought the injunction on the 
ground that its manager was unlawfully 
charged with the violation of the Sunday 
law of Virginia, and that further prose- 
cutions against its employes would be in- 
| stituted for each violation of the law. 
| ‘The court rejected the contentions that 
the Sunday law, as construed by the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, vio- 
lates the due process clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and that the action of 
the public officers in enforcing the Sun- 
day law against the complainant is dis- 
criminatory, when contrasted with their 
failure to enforce it against persons en- 
| gaged in other activities. 
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Air Line Planned | 


Illinois Commission Asked: to | 
Authorize Service on 
Intrastate Route 


SPRINGFIELD, ItL., April 2. | 


An application for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate an air- 
plane line for transportation of passengers 
between Chicago and East St. Louis, with 
stops at Peoria and Springfield, has just 
been filed with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission by the Century Air Lines, Inc. 

This is the first application to be filed 
with the Illinois Commission in which the 
petitioner seeks the right to conduct an/} 
intrastate transportation business, it was. 
stated at the office of the Commission. 

The application states that the peti- 
tioner is a Delaware corporation and in- 
tends to operate also as an interstate car- 
rier with service between Chicago and | 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and other} 
points. | 

Tri-motored Stinson airliners, eagh with 
a capacity of 10 passengers, are to be 
used, according to the application. 


Wage Conditions 


Generally Are Good, 
Belief of President 








Chief Executive Is Repre-| 
sented as Being Pleased | 


With General Mainte-| 
nance of Existing Scales | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
} States. | 


Those who attended the labor confer- 
ence were: 


The President, the Secretary of Labor. ; 
William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor; Frank Morrison, | 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor; 
T. A. Rickert, President, United Garment 
Workers of America; Matthew Woll, Vice 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
John L. Lewis, President, United Mine 
Workers of America; William L. Hutche- 
son, President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America; Wil- 
liam J. McSorley, President, Building 
Trades Department, American Federation | 
of Labor; John P. Frey, Secretary, Metal | 
Trades Department, American Federation | 
\of Labor; B. M. Jewell, President, Railway 
Employes’ Department, American Federa- 

tion of Labor. 

A. Johnston, President, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engi eers; Timothy Shea, As- | 
sistant President, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; A. F. 
Whitney, President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; E. P. Curtis, President, 
Order of Railway Conductors of America. 

Adjustment of Levels 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, expressed the 
view after a call on President Hoover 
at the White House on April 2 that either 
existing wages would have to come down 
or else commodity prices increased. 

“The wage level in this country,” said 
Representative Wood, “is far above the 
selling level of commodities. How that is 
to be adjusted is a problem. Tfiose things 
naturally adjust themselves after a while 
just like water seeks its leve!.” 


Representative Wood stated, however, 
that he did not discuss with the President | 
the matter of wage reductions. 

Commenting on the business situation, 
Representative Wood said that “there is 
no doubt but that the trend of business 
is upward. I think we reached the zero 
mark some. little time ago and there is 
every indication of an improvement, par- 
ticularly in the shipping business. Ship- 
ments through the Panama Canal are 
on the increase now.” 





} 





Flower Industry Achieves 
Steadily Increasing Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


said, Easter lilies account for a substan- 
tial part of the sales of Easter flowers. 
Bulbs imported last year, he pointed out, 
are developed for sale this Easter as flow- 
ers. About 20,000,000 lily bulbs were im- 
pemsen in each of the last two years, he 
said. 

The principal Easter flowers are Easter 
lilies, narcissus or daffodils, tulips, and 
primroses, according to W. R. Beatty, of 
the same office. These flowers are “forced” 
so as to bloom early, he said, and there-| 
fore are tender and require careful treap- 
ment to make them last a satisfactory 
time. 

Exposure of flowers to air drafts should 
be avoided, Mr. Beatty said. The practice 
at some small florist shops of setting plants 








and flowers outside is harmful, he said, 
and such wind-whipped blossoms usually | 
will not last long in a home. 

House plants, Mr. Beatty said, should 
be placed in a cool room where there are 
no drafts, and should be watered daily, 
but not so much that water stands in 
the saucer under their containers. Small 
amounts of gas from heaters, cooking 
stoves, furnaces, or other sources are harm- 
ful to plants and will kill them quickly, 
he said. Cut flowers should be removed 
from the living rooms to cooler rooms dur- 
ing the night, he said. 

Mr. Beatty warned that some persons 
are poisoned mildly by primroses, the ef- 
fect being somewhat similar to that of 
poison ivy. Few are susceptible, however, 
he said. The rash which results from 
such poisoning, he said, resembles eczema. 





‘Jamaica Ginger Paralysis’ 
In California Investigated 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 2. 

“Jamaica ginger paralysis” has appeared 
in Southern California, according to a 
statement issued by the State Department 
of Public Health. 

“The appearance,” the statement says, 
“of a large number of cases of so-called 
‘Jamaica ginger paralysis’ in the southern 
part of the State, at least two of which 
have proved fatal, has focused the atten- 
tion of public health officials upon the 
problems that are associated with the re- 


TIMES MOVEMENT OF STARS 








For recording the time of transit of stars to determine corrections to 
be made to the standard clocks, official timekeepers for the United 


States, the prin reversible transit, 


observations at the United States 
Capital. The transit has a three-i 
type of building with removable 
causes a spider thread to move th 


the stars, it is explained by the Federal astronomers. 
applies the small corrections to the motor-driven apparatus to keep 
the thread exactly centered on the star. . 














shown above, is used in celestial 
Naval Observatory in the National 
nch lens and is housed in a special 
roof. A motor-driven apparatus 
rough the field of view along with 
The observer 





| E nactment of Additiona 
Advocated to Protect Flying Public | 


More Stringent Regulations 


clared to Be Essential 


| 
| 


| 


slation 


l Legi 





in Control of Aviation De-| 


| 
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Mr. Thatcher declared that if such legis- 
lation was shown to be necessary, he 


{10 or 12 people, a parachute weighing 
20 to 30 pounds makes a lot of difference. | 


would introduce a measure to this end.| 
Congress, it is pointed out, provides about | 
$10,000,000 yearly for the inspection and) 
regulation of commercial aviation by the 


“The saverage air traveler would not | 
make use of a parachute anyway. We} 
have gone on this theory that if the air | 
traveler wanted parachutes he would 
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Duties Held Valid 


On Apparatus for 
State University 





Customs Court Rules Illinois 
Institution Is Not Exempt 
From Assessments on 
Scientific Instruments 


New York, April 2—The imposition of 
the appropriate customs duties upon scien- 
tific apparatus imported into the United 


| States by the University of Illinois, a State 


agency, through the port of Chicago, has 
been upheld by Justice George M. Young, 


| of the United States Customs Court. 


Protest was lodged against this assess- 
ment of duty upon the following ground: 
“That such merchandise should come in 
without duty, as being imported by an 


| instrumentality of the Government of the 
| State of Illinois, for use in the execution 
|of a Government function and purpose, 
| under the well-established policy of the 
| Federal Government not to tax the States 
| or their agencies and subdivisions.” 


At the trial it was argued that the Fed- 


| eral Government has no authority to im- 
| pose duty upon imports made by the State 
| of Illinois. 


Contention of University 
The attorney for the University of Illi- 


| nois, Sveinbjorn Johnson, contended that 
the exaction complained of is a tax; that 


the property upon which it is sought to 
be levied is property used necessarily and 


| exclusively by the University of Illinois 
}@S an educational agency; that the uni- 


versity is a State agency, and that educa- 
tion is a governmental function, so that 
the agencies and properties, used in con- 


|nection therewith, are exempt from, Fed- 


eral taxation as instrumentalities of the 
State created and used to facilitate the 
exercise of a governmental as distin- 
guished from a proprietary purpose. 

In his opinion, upholding the imposi- 
tion of the tariff assessment, Judge Young 
stated: 

“If this and similar tariff taxes on 
goods imported by a State university were 
raised so high as to prohibit the articles 
from importation, would that destroy the 
institution, assuming that it is a govern- 
mental instrumentality of the State? If 
it would, then the tariff is invalid. If 
not, then it is constitutional. 

“Counsel for the plaintiff contends that 
the power to levy such a tax is the power 
to prevent its use by the consumer. We 
admit that this is true, but if the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were prevented entirely 
from making importations, would it be 
destroyed? We believe not. 

Levy Held Valid 

“The existence of the States is in no 
way threatened by such duties. Even if 
the duties should be made so high as to 


Department of Commerce. 
Congress in tne appropriation act for 
the Department of Commerce (Public Law 


No. 719, Tist Congress) provides for the) 


expenditure of $8,992,640 during the fiscal 


| year beginning July 1 for establishment 
and maintenance of aids to air naviga-| 


tion, including equipment of additional air 
mail routes for day and night flying, con- 
struction of lighting, radio, and other sig- 
naling and communicating structures and 
apparatus, and investigation research and 
experimentation to develop and improve 
aids to air navigation. It also has appro- 
priated $1,369,660 for personnel expenses, 
purchases of air equipment, and for re- 
ports, plans, specifications and maps. 
The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, while 
these appropriations were pending, told 


the House Committee on Appropriations | 


(Dec. 9, 1930) that the duties of airplane 
inspectors are to inspect airplanes and 
gliders for licenses and renewal of li- 
censes, to inspect repairs to damaged air- 


craft, investigate accidents, to examine!) 
and make flight tests of pilots, to test| 
mechanics, to inspect and test parachutes | 
and parachute rigging, and enforce air} 
commerce regulations and air traffic rules. ; 


Mr. Young told the Committee that the 
necessity for parachutes for scheduled 
passenger lines has been eliminated on 
being asked whether everybody who goes 
up in a Navy plane is required to wear a 
parachute, Mr. Young said: 

“That is the Army regulation. The Navy 
leaves it optional. 


in the nature of the operation. At least 
one essential in scheduled civil operation is 
that the pay-load capacity be consistent 


Treasury Plans to Issue 
Securities to Meet Deficit 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


phia Chamber of Commerce; Henry M. 
Robinson, California Development Board; 
Julius Barnes, Chairman of the Board, 
ever, to the fact that the difference be- 
tween the receipts this fiscal year and 
last will be broadened by the June quar- 
terly payments. There will be a greater 
difference between the collections of June 
this year and June last year proportion- 
ately than there was in March, so that 
the total loss in revenue this year as com- 
pared with last year is now expected to 
approximate $400,000,000, in income taxes 
alone. 

Besides the decline 
the Government, namely, 
customs houses, also have been shrinking 
from the totals of a year ago. March cus- 


in March, 1930, the receipts from this 
source totalled $42,610,037, and for the 
nine months ending April 1, the customs 
collections aggregated $290,106,952 
pared with $422,037,251 for the nine months 
ending April 1, 1930. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Was unwilling to discuss the 


Treasury figures showed, however, 
at the end of the March expenditures had 


March 31, 1930, showed an excess of re- 


March 
Treasury with a deficit of $286,935,288, 
while the results at the end of March last 


than expenditures by $312,654,975. 
month were about $100,000,000 greater 


than in the corresponding period of 1930. 
The figures were $393,454,392 last month 





moval of the offending product from the 


and $290,486,296 in the corresponding 


public markets. As a matter of fact,| month of 1930. The March expenditures 
ginger is in no manner to blame for the| made the total for nine months of this 
difficulty. The trouble lies in the use of| fiscal year $2,705,464,319 compared with 
a chemical adulterant in certain brands | $2,458632,241. 


of Jamaica ginger. The problem here ig 
the same as that encountered by public 
health authorities of eastern States last 
Winter and Spring. 

“The California Department of Public 
Health, the health departments of both 
Los Angeles City and Los Angeles County, | 
as well as Federal authorities, are en-| 
gaged in making investigations of the 
problem as: it exists in California. So! 
far, three brarids of the product which| 
contain the adulterant, 
phosphate, have been found and large 
quantities of the extract have been re- 
moved from public sale. 





Mr. Tilson’s Views 

Hope that increased taxes may be 
avoided by a conservative policy as to 
Congress appropriations and the issu- 
ance of short term paper by the Gov- 
ernment was expressed by the Majority 
Leader of the House, Representative Til- 
son 4Rep.),, of New Haven, Conn., on 
April 2. 

However, he asserted, he would counsel 
avoidance of all unnecessary demands on 


tri-ortho cresyl; the Federal Treasury and would stress | 


the need of economy in the Congress. 
The final result, he said, will depend 


Inspectors are| largely on the curtailment of unnecessary | 
taking samples of suspected brands of the | demands ad a policy of holding down on | 


extract, which are sent to official labora-/|all unnecessary legislative proposals that 


tories for examination.” 


will involve Federal expenditures. 


| travel with the air-transport operator | preclude their importation, it would not 
who furnished them. We are eliminat-| result in destroying the university or se- 


ing in the high type of air transportation, | 
scheduled air transportation, which we 
are developing, the necessity for para- 
chutes by providing for reliable engines, 
suitable airways, competent pilots, etc. 
| They are not obliged to jump. It is a 
question of going back and landing some 
|place or going on through and landing. | 
lit is done right’ along. That just simply 
| obviates the necessity for parachutés on 
| properly operated scheduled lines. It 
| eliminates itself entirely.” 


| 
Deaths From Alcoholism 
Increase in California 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., April 2. | 


Deaths from alcoholism in California | 
last year increased by 14 per cent, ac- | 
|cording to Dr. Giles S. Porter, Director 
| of the State Department of Public Health. 
| Deaths from cirrhosis of the liver showed 
an increase of more than 10 per cent, he 
announced. 

There were 230 deaths from alcoholism 
in 1930 and 202 such deaths in 1929. There 
has been an increase in each of the last | 
10 years, Dr. Porter said. | 

“While there is no definite evidence | 
available to show that all deaths from| 





} 





riously impairing its usefulness. 

“The constitutional implication prevent- 
ing the Federal Government and the State 
from taxing each others’ agencies must 


| receive a practical construction permit- 


ting each government to function with a 
minimum of interference with the other. 

“We therefore hold that the plaintiff 
herein, the University of Illinois, has no 
constitutional exemption from the pay- 


;}ment of duties collected in the case at 


bar. 


“The defendant (the Federal Govern- 


|}ment) is entitled to judgment.” 


James R. Ryan, special attorney in the 
office of Assistant Attorney General 
Charles D. Lawrence, argued this case for 
the Government. (Protests 235023-G- 
75281, etc.) 


Gambling to Be Prohibited & 
In City at Boulder Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
legal advisor to Secretary Wilbur to han- 
dle the leasing of the lands in the pro- 
posed city, has gone to Nevada to nego- 
tiate with the State and to work out a 
land policy. 


With the Department | 
of Commerce there is a distinct difference | 


with the cost of operating the plane. With | 


in income taxes, | 
the two other major items of income to} 
miscellaneous 
,internal revenue and duties levied at the) 


toms receipts were only $31,807,089 whereas | 


com- | 


probable size of the deficit at this time. | 
that | 


exceeded income by a total of $594,813,175. | 
Operations for the nine months ending | 


ceipts over expenditures of $109,941,826. | 
operations this year left the} 


year showed that receipts were greater) 


Expenditures for ordinary purposes last | 


‘ 1 The plan contemplated involves the leas- 
cirrhosis of the liver are due to the use|ing of lots for specified purposes. Com- 
of alcohol in excessive amounts,” said Dr. | missioner Mead states in an announce- 
‘Porter, “the proportion of such deaths is| ment explaining leasing of lots for vari- 
so great among those who use alcohol! ous business purposes that: “For the 
excessively that it constitutes ample justi-| operation of these, suitable blocks will be 
fication for grouping these causes of death | Set aside within the zoned area of the 
together. The United States Bureau of | town site, located on Government-owned 
Census for many years has grouped to-|land. Lots will be leased for designated 
gether mortality statistics for alcoholism purposes without change, except with the 
and cirrhosis of the liver. There were| approval of the Secretary.” 

| 631 deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in| Operators therefore will be prosecuted 
California in 1930 as compared with 566| and ejected for any violation of the con- 
such deaths in 1929.” | ditions of the lease. 
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In Earthquakes 
As Cities Develop 


Tremors Not More Frequent | 


But Chance of Damage Is 
Increased, According to 
Federal Scientist 


By N. H. Heck 


Chief, Division of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Seismology, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 
The earthquake is always of absorbing 
interest to the seismologist. We are rap- 
idly approaching a _ condition, however, 
in which the heretofore sporadic interest 
of the average citizen is being converted 
into continuous interest, in many parts of 
the earth, ahd accordingly the engineer 
and architect in the regions concerned 
are beginning to be quite as much in- 

terested as the seismologist. 

The two fields of activity with regard to 
earthquakes—geophysics and engineering 
—while having different purposes, are not 
independent, and results in either field 
may throw light on the problems of the 
other. Prominent engineers have begun 
to criticize the seismologist for not giving 
them the information that they need, and 
the time now seems ripe for closer co- 
ordination of activity. 

Severity of Quakes 

Earthquakes are no more numerous or 
more severe than in the past but the 
earth is so much more intensively occu- 
pied that the risk of important damage 
is greater than ever before and is con- 
stantly increasing. 

From the viewpoint of the geophysicist, 
earthquake investigation is for the pur- 
pose of learning all that there is to know 
about the nature of the earthquake itself 
as a physical phenomenon and the trans- 
mission of ‘waves and incidentally the 
nature of the transmitting medium. with 
consequent information about the interior 
of the earth which is obtainable in no 
other way. 

From the viewpoint of the engineer the 
important factors are the probable oc- 
currence of a severe earthquake in a given 
locality, the effect of earthquakes on struc- 
tures, and their design to resist or reduce 
destruction by earthquakes. There is par- 
ticular interest in regard to the large 
structures which modern civilization 
makes necessary, such as office buildings, 
factories, bridges, high dams and other 
structures. 


For a number of years engineers have 
been gathering information regarding 
earthquake effects on structures and to 
Some extent are basing design of struc- 
tures on the observed facts. They are 
also at Stanford University operating a 
large shaking table on which types of 
structure and models of buildings are 
tested under conditions simulating earth- 
quakes. With all this they feel the need 
of more exact knowledge in regard to mo- 
tions of strong earthquakes, a demand 
which the seismologists have not yet met. 


Problem of Recording Quakes 


The reason for this is a practical one 

Seismologists, like engineers, have to be 
practical. Severe earthquakes are of rela- 
tively infrequent occurrence at any given 
place, even where great damage has oc- 
curred in the past. Instruments suited to 
record strong motions will not record weak 
ones. Accordingly, in order that we may 
have material with which to work, the in- 
Struments must be able to record earth- 
quake waves coming from a considerable 
distance, but instruments able to do this 
will not record strong motion. 
&The valuable information which the 
seismologist has been able to obtain about 
the interior of the earth has been accom- 
panied by the introduction of many per- 
plexing problems. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that much energy has gone 
into perfecting instruments and methods 
for recording distant earthquakes. In 
fact, the principal problems in this field 
are well on the way to solution though we 
may continue to expect new instruments 
and methods from time to time. 
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|Approved Type Certificate to 


Be Issued as Result of 
Federal Tests 


| 
| 

Approval of the principles of aeronauti- 
| cal engineering involved in the Cierva 
of Commerce April 2 following a series 
|of flight tests at Washington, D. C., Gil- 
bert G. Budwig, the Director of Aero- 
| nautic Regulation, announced orally 
| April 2. 
| The Department will issue one of its 
|“‘Approved Type Certificates” to the par- 
ticular model tested by Mr. Budwig and 
| Richard S. Gazély, the chief of the en- 
|gineering section of the Aeronautics 
| Branch, it was said. Future planes of this 
| particular model consequently can be li- 
censed when built, Mr. Budwig said, with- 
|out the formality of test flights, but new 
models will have to be flight tested be- 
fore they can be licensed. 

Construction of the Autogiro will be 
undertaken by domestic manufacturers 
licensed by Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, it was said at the 
Department. 


Belgian Ambassador 
Presents Credentials 





To President Hoover | 


New Member of Diplomatic 
Corps Began Career in 
This Country More Than 
30 Years Ago 


The new Ambassador of Belgium, Paul 
May, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Hoover April 2. 

In doing so he called attention to the 
“cordial relations that so happily exist” 
between Belgium and the United States 
and also to the fact that he, himself, had 
begun his diplomatic career in the United 
States 35 years ago. 

The address of greeting delivered by 
Ambassador May follows in full text: 

Mr. President: I have the honor to 
place in your hands the letters which 
terminate the mission of my predecessor, 
and at the same time, to present the let- 
ters by which His Majesty the King ac- 
credits me as His Ambassador Extraordi- 





nary and Plenipotentiary to Your Ex~ 
*cellency. 
“I deeply appreciate the great honor 


which has been bestowed upon me, and I 
can assure you, Mr. President, that I shall 
do my utmost to maintain and further 
those cordial relations which so happly 
exist between America and Belgium. At 
the same time I feel confident that I 
shall during my mission, receive the same 
friendly support as has been accorded my 
predecessor by your Government and by 
yourself, Mr. President, who hold _ the 
unique distinction of being styled by royal 
' decree, “Ami de la Belgique.” In enter- 
ing upon my duties today, I can not re- 
frain from referring to this exceptional 
appellation—a token of esteem and grati- 
tude of my sovereign and the Belgian 
people. 

“Before concluding, may I be permitted 
to express the great satisfaction which I 
derive from the appointment as my King’s 
representative in this country which I 
have frequently visited, and where as an 
attache, I began my diplomatic career 
exactly 35 years ago. It was the ambi- 
tion of my life to exercise in the United 
States that high function which my gra- 
cious sovereign has now entrusted to me. 
One of my most cherished wishes hag been 
thus fulfilled.” 

Welcome Extended 

The President's reply foilows 
text: 

Mr. Ambassador: In accepting your let- 
ters of credence and the letters which ter- 
minate the mission of your distinguished 
predecessor, I take pleasure in making 
you welcome to this country in the high 


in full 


The seismologist, in developing these QU@lity of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
@ instruments, has acquired much informa- 


tion which is useful for the design of‘the 
more rugged and relatively insensitive in- 
struments which must be used to record 
strong motion. His knowledge of wave 
transmission will also be essential to the 
correlation of the information regarding 
strong motions when available. It is for 
the engineer to state exactly what infor- 
mation he needs and to make use of it 
after it has been obtained. The seis- 
mologist by his previous accomplishment 
has justified the confidence of the engi- 
neer in his ability to solve the problems. 


Recent Accomplishments 


This accomplishment has included both 
instrumental development and the devel- 
opment of theories to explain the com- 


plexities of the records in terms of trans- | 


mission through the earth and conse- 
cuently reasonable deductions about the 
physical conditions of the otherwise un- 
explored medium through which the 
Waves pass—the interior of the earth. 

The working tool of the seismologist is 
the seismometer. The present efficient in- 
struments are the result of attempts dur- 
ing the last 50 years and especially during 
the Jast 25 years to get truer records of 
the earth movements. Out of the many 
efforis to solve this problem a few fea- 
tures of design have survived and are em- 
bodied in ‘existing instruments. 

When we come to the central region 
of strong earthquakes, we find conditions 
of great complexity. Observations by ade- 
quate instruments are so few that we 
are driven to study earthquake effects 
as the best guide to what has occurred, 
a method obviously defective. Men under 
mental stress are not capable of making 
observations with the impartial attitude 
of a machine. However, inyaluable in- 
formation is obtained from such reports 
and when a phenomenon is reported by 
many witnesses which seem to conflict 
with the known principles of earthquake 
wave behavior, a—careful investigation 
should be made. 

As an illustration, in regions of deep 
alluvium or of a moderately thick layer 
of soft material, earthquake waves have 


$ 


been seen to pass over the ground in a| 


manner similar to the ground swell of 
the ocean. In the case of the California 
earthquake of 1906, 16 persons in as many 
different localities reported seeing such 
waves. Similar’ reports were made 
the case of the Porto Rican earthquake 


of 1918 and there have been many other | 


examples. 
Variations in Observations 


At first thought this might seem not 
unreasonable, but it must be remembered 
that while earthquake waves travel at 
least two miles per sécond, the ocean 
Swell rarely exceeds 65 feet per second. 
It is therefore difficult to comprehend 
how we can see tue waves pass along. 
Crests of such waves have been reported 


fn | 


as two feet above the troughs, but even | 


if the phenomenon is genuine, the prob- 
ability is that the height does not exceed 


six inches. 
It will be interesting to learn the facts 
by instrumental observation. In some | 


cases a series of parallel cracks in the 
earth have been found parallel to the 
crest of the reported waves. Even then 
the waves may be an illusion due to the 


® iContinued on Page ¢, Column 2.) 
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Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians. 

You were kind enough to refer to the 
honor and distinction which His Majesty 
conferred upon me as a friend of Belgium, 
an honor I have always deeply appreci- 
ated. Through the sufferings of the war 
I cherished the opportunity to cooperate 
| with the Belgian people in their time of 
stress. The accomplishments of these 
years were only made possible through the 
courage and valor of your countrymen 
whose qualities have always been admired 
in the United States. 

I can assure you that I shall be happy 
to cooperate with you in the transaction 
|of the business of our two countries and 
that you may at all times count upon my 
| triendly interest. Permit me to express 
my personal welcome to you and to your 
family and to express my hope that you 
| will be happy in returning to Wash- 
ington. 


Maine Legislature Votes 
‘To Reorganize Government 


9 


Avucusta, Me., April 2. 

The House has voted 116 to 24 to ac- 
cept a favorable Committee report on the 
bill «S. 60) providing for consolidation 
of Departments and the appointment of 
commissioners and bureau chiefs by the 
Governor. The bill had previously been 
passed by the Senate. This is the “code” 
bill sponsored by Governor William Tudor 
Gardiner. 





gj Ee 
|IPRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 2, 1931 








10 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to recommend appoint- 
| ment of Charles F. Buck, of Chicago, 
to be Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Chicago. 
10:30 a. m.—Representative Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., called 
before leaving for his home. 


11 a. m.—Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., called to discuss ap- 
propriation matters. 


11:30 a. m.—Former Senator William 
M. Calder, of New York, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 


} 12:15 p. m.—Judge Luther M. Way. of 
the Federal District Court for the East- 
ern District of Virginia called to thank 
the President for his recent appointment 
to that post. 

12:30 p. m.—E. T. Goodrich of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals 
called to pay his respects. 

12:35 p. m.—George C. Dyer, Assistant 
United States Attorney at St. Louis, 
Mo., called to pay his respects. 

2:15 p. m.—-The President received at 
the White House the newly appointed 
Ambassador from Belgium, Paul May, 
who presented his credentials 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 





- |Autogiro Airplane | 
Is Given A pproval 


Autogiro was given by the Department | 





AMERICAN LEGATION AT CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA 














Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


Exterior and interior views of the American legation at Managua, capital of Nicaragua, are shown in the 


phs. 


photogra y 
‘ stroyed by fire followin 


Plaris for Withd rawal of Marine Forces Southern Protests 


The building with the legation records is reported in official dispatches to have been de- 
g the earthquake which wrecked nearly every bu 


i 


ding in the city. 


Unchanged by Earthquake in Nicaragua) (py Cottonseed Tax 


Available Medical Supplies Believed Adequate as Measures 
Are Taken to Maintain Water Supply 


“Plans for the withdrawal 
Corps forces in Nicaragua have not been 
altered as a result of the Managua earth- 
quake, it was stated orally April 2 at the 
Department of the Navy. 

Arrangements already have been made, 
it was explained, to reduce the force by 
500 by June 1, leaving the remainder in 
Nicaragua until after the elections in De- 
cember. 

Gradual increase of the Guardia Na- 
cionale will be brought about, it was said, 
so that when the Marines are removed a 
reliable local constabulary will have been 
developed. Marine aircraft squadrons, 
based a short distance outside Managua, 
will remain on duty, it was explained, and 
other troops to be engaged in construc- 
tion of roads and other peace-time work 
will be left at various parts of the country. 

The most important problem now in 
Managua is the water supply; according 
to a telegram received by the Department 
of State April 2 from the American Min- 
ister to Nicaragua, Matthew E. Hanna. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State following the receipt of Mr. 
Hanna's telegram, follows in full text: 
Efforts to Maintain 
Purity of Water 

“The Department of State this morning, 
April 2, received a telegram from_ the 
American Minister at Managua, Mr. Mat- 
thew E. Hanna, reporting that the Guardia 
is searching the ruins for the dead. Two 
hundred bodies have been buried already 
Due to the extent of the ruins it prob- 
ably will be some time before all are found 


Every precaution will be taken to avoid 
danger from this source The utmost 
energy will be directed toward restoring 
a regular water supply which probably 


will be taken from Lake Managua instead 
of the volcanic lagcon previously used, 
where the pumps are buried and the work 
is dangerous on account of continued land- 
slides. In the meantime, every available 
source of water is being utilized and every 
effort is being made to maintain the pur- 
ity. of the water. The water problem is 
considered the most serious at present. 

“The Guardia Medical Department, co- 
operating with other government agencies, 
will take charge of the sanitary work in 
the city at large with particular refer- 
ence to the disposal of refuse. 

“The Marine Brigade fed 4,000 people 
yesterday noon on Laloma Field and it 
was expected that this number would in- 
crease steadily until the refugees can be 
evacuated to nearby towns 

“Mr. Hanna recommended that six Red 
Cross nurses be rpshed to Managua to 
care for women patients. In so far as 
possible wounded Nicaraguans are being 
evacuated to hospitals in other cities. 

“Mr. Hanna expected Mr. Swift of the 
American Red Cross to arrive at Managua 
on April 2. Mr. Hanna will continue to 
coordinate American relief measures and 
cooperate in such measures with the Nica- 
raguan Government.” 


Injured Treated by 
Officers of Navy 


Injured survivors of the Managua 
earthquake disaster on March 31 are re- 
ceiving adequate medical relief at 


of refuse. 


Additional medical personnel and 
equipment is scheduled to arrive tomor- 
row morning ‘April 3) aboard the 


“Rochester,” flagship of the Special Serv- 
ice Squadron. The “Rochester” in addi- 
tion is carrying food provisions and tent- 
age. The “Relief.” Navy hospital ship, 
which is scheduled to arrive late Satur- 
day or early Sunday at Corinto, seaport 
of Managua, carries nine medical officers 
and 124 hospital corpsmen available for 
duty at Managua. 


The “Relief” carries several hundred 


of Marine|/of the sanitary work of the citv at large | 
with particular reference to the disposal | 


portable cots, complete tentage, and other | 


portable equipment for setting up a field 
hospital. This portable equipment con- 
sists of several tons of medical and surgi- 
cal supplies. The particular value at 


present will be the “Relief's” large supply | 


(73,000 units) of tentanus antitoxin and 
other biological materials for preventing 
the epidemic diseases that usually appear 
in the wake of such disasters. 

The “Salinas,” naval oiler, is being held 
at Balboa, Canal Zone, in order to bring 
to Corinto such antitoxins and vaccine 
now in the Panama Canal Zone as are 
deemed necessary by the Red Cross rep- 
resentative at Managua. 


Red Cross to Send Nurses 
From Panama to Nicaragua 
Red Cross nurses, stationed in the Pan- 


ama Canal Zone, will be sent to Managua, 
Nicaragua, to aid in caring for victims of 


the March 31 earthquake catastrophe, the | 


Red Cross announced April 2. 
nouncement follows in full text: 


American Red Cross nurses in the Canal 


The an- 


Zone were being mobilized today prepara- | 
tory to going to Nicaragua to help the} 


earthquake victims there. Upon request 
of American Minister Matthew E. Hanna 
for six nurses to care for the women and 
children sufferers, Miss Clara D. Noyes, 
national 


director of Red Cross Nursing! 


Service here, cabled Miss Mary L. Stake-| 


lum of Gorgas Hospital, Ancon, 
asking her to be prepared to send nurses 
from there. Miss Stakelum is chairman 
of 
Panama and has 80 Red Cross nurses en- 
rolled ready for active service 

Ernest J. Swift, acting director of in- 
sular and foreign affairs for the Red 
Cross, en route to Nicaragua by airplane, 
is expected to land late this afternoon, 
and will inform Miss Stakelum of the 
number of nurses needed, after conferring 
with Minister Hanna, it was said here. 


Mr. Swift took off at 9 a. m. from 


' Miami, whenee he had gone by train from 


the | 


hands of naval medical forces in the vi- | 


the Depart- 
9 


cinity of the wrecked city, 
ment of the Navy announced April 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Reports from Managua indicate that 
medical relicf measures under the super- 
vision of Lieut Comdr. William B. Het- 
field, Medical Corps, U. S. N,, are being 
capably handled and that other medical 
relief is rapidly being supplied by means 
of naval planes and ships. 

Navy medical forces now working in the 
vicinity of Managua consist of a total of 
11 Navy medical! officers and 67 Navy hos- 
pital corpsmen regularly attached to the 
Second Brigade of Marines; and in addi- 
tion two Navy medical officers and two 
hospital corpsmen who arrived by trans- 
port plane yesterday afternoon from 
Panama, and four Navy medical officers 
and three hospital corpsmen who arrived 
yesterday afternoon on board five planes 
sent from the “Lexington.” 


Two Hospitals 


| Available in Area 


| Managua 


Facilities for medical care at Managua 
include two well equipped naval hospitals, 


one of which was undamaged by the 
carthquake and the other only slightly 
damaged. Mecical equipment at thse 


hospitals was au,mented yesterday by 200 
pounds of relict medical éiores brought 
avoard the two iclief planes from Panama 
and 400 pounds of medical equipment 
trought in the five planes from the “Lex- 
ington.” Additional medical personnel 
and supplies will leave the “Lexington” 
this morning im seven planes bound for 
‘lhe naval medical unit at- 
tached to the Guardia has taken charge 


Washington. Evan Young, vice president 
of Pan American Airways in New York, 
placed that company’s largest amphibian 
at Mr. Swift's disposal, and it was ex- 
pected that he would be carried straight 
through to Nicaragua, without the usual 
stops. Mr. Young telephoned Red Cross 
officials from New York Tuesday, ‘offering 
all resources of his company in the relief 
work. 





Nicaragua Canal Plans 
Progress Despite Tremor 


If the demands of commerce require it, | 
the proposed canal across the Republic of | 
Nicaragua will, in the opinion of Maj. Gen. 
Brown, Chief of Engineers of the Army, | 
be constructed notwithstanding the recent 
earthquake at Managua, Nicaragua. 


This statement, in effect, was made 
orally on April 2 by Maj. Gen. Brown in 
commenting on the Managua earthquake. 

‘We have had earthquakes at differ- 
ent places,” said Gen. Brown. Charleston, 
S. C., Lisbon, Portugal, San Francisco and | 
Yokohama, Japan, were all nearly de- 
strovyed. All have been rebuilt and doubt- | 
less Managua will be rebulit. 

“If the demands of commerce require it, 
the proposed Nicaragua canal will be built 
despite the earthquake at Managua.” 

Major General Brown expressed the 
view that the Managua earthquake would | 
not have any effect so far as the Army is! 


, concerned on the report to be made by 


,I. Sultan, whose appointment as a mem- 


Army engineers who have been conduct-| 
ing a survey of the proposed route for an 
interoceanic canal across the Republic of | 
Nicaragua. This survey is being made by /| 
a battalion headed by Lieut. Col. Daniel 


ber of the Interoceanic @anal Board to 
succeed the late Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin| 
was announced at the White House on 
April 1. 

“We have had several earthquakes at 
Panama,” said General Brown. “None has 
even dented the Panama Canal locks there, | 
although the Administration Building was | 
cracked. 


each lock is a great massive block of | would have to be extraordinary t 


o.. Zz.) 


the Red Cross Nursing Committee of, 


It must be remembered that| not conceivably injure a canal, 


| Answered by lowa 


Deterrent Effect of Proposed 
Legislation Has Been 
Overestimated, Says State 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Des Motnes, Towa, April 2. 

The South is overestimating the deter- 
rent effect that might result from the 3- 
cent lard substitute tax proposed in the 
Iowa Legislature, it is pointed out in a 
| Statement by M. G. Thornburg, Iowa Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Thornburg explained, in com- 
menting on southern protests against the 
bill, that the amount of lard substitutes 
used in Iowa is negligible, aside from that 
used by bakeries. The bakeries buy their 
supplies outside the State and, therefore, 
the tax would not apply to their purchases. 

The bill (S. 158) has passed the Senate 
and now is in committee in the House. ; 
A Senate amendment: exempted corn oil,| 
which is the only article specifically named 
as a “lard substitute.” ’ 

Described as Revenue Measure 

Replying to a protest against the bill 
received from Seth P. Storrs, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Industries of | 
Alabama, Secretary Thornburg declared 
the lard substitute bill is solely a revenue 
measure, although of doubtful value, and 
that it was passed in the Iowa Senate 
along with a 5-cent tax on butter substi- 
tutes. 

“Towa realizes,” Secretary Thornburg 
said, “that the South is a good market 
for Iowa pork products, and does not care 
to lose that market. Iowa uses more cot- 
tonseed meal than any other northern 
State, and she is going to continue to do 
so, because she needs cottonseed meal to 
balance the corn rations in fattening cat- 
tle and feeding dairy cows. 

“The lard substitute tax being consid- 
ered, and which may yet be rejected, is 
small cause for a break in these trade 
relations, which are equally important to 
the North and the South.” | 


AUSTIN, Tex., April 2. 
Calling the proposed tax on cottonseed 
oil products, promulgated in three impor- 
tant Corn Belt States, “violative of the 
spirit of our Federal Constitution,” J. E 
McDonald, Texas Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, today joined commissioners of 
other cotton States in a protest against 


the tax proposals 
South Dakota has imposed a tax of 
five cents on cottonseed shortening and 


all other vegetable shortenings, and sim- 
ilar proposals arc under consideration by 
the Legislatures of Iowa and Wisconsin. 
it is explained. 

Mr. MtDonald pointed out that to in- 
sure free trade between States, the framers 
of the Constitution forbid any State from 
imposing a tariff on imports from another 
State. While theoretically the South Da- 
kota tax is not a tariff, its effect is the 
same, he declared. | 

Retaliation Discussed 

“I can not conceive” Mr. McDonald | 
said, “that the lawmakers in these States 
have fully considered the possible far- 
reaching effect of their actions. If South- 
ern States should retaliate with a tax 
on hog lard, the Corn Belt would lose an 
immense market—just such a market as 
they are attempting to close to us. The 
South then might turn to large scale 
hog ra.sing, to its own advantaee and to 
the disadvantage of those States in which 
hogs constitute a principal product. 

“Surely the cotton farmer, already hard 
pressed, is not deserving of this added 
burden, Such a tax is not only unethical 
in the light of our Constitution. it is un- 
American. If this policy is followed, the 
South will be forced to retaliate and in 
the end, everybody will lose.” — 


Vermont Bill to Liberalize 
Sunday Observance Fails 
MONTPELIER, Vr., April 2. 
The House has defeated a bill saakaginn | 
to liberalize the Sunday observance law 
The measure had been advanced to third | 
reading by a vote of 125 to 55, but when | 


it was called for passage it was beaten by 
a vote of 126 to 94, : 


Hours for Sunday Baseball 


Extended in Massachusetts | 


Boston, Mass., April 2.| 
The Legisiature has enacted a bill per- | 











| mitting the playing of baseball and other 


outdoor sports on Sunday afternoons be- 
tween 1:30 and 6:30. This amends the 
existing law which was for the period of 
2 to 6 p. m. 


masonry. It would take a tremendous jar 
to injure it at all. 

“I do not say that earthquakes would 
but they 
0 do so.” 





Inquiry Into Blown Glass Has 
Been Deferred, Says Tar- 
iff Commission 


The Bureau of Customs has scheduled 


covering customs bonds to be held April 
13, at 10 a. m., according to an oral an- 
nouncement April 2, by F. X. A. Eble, 
the Commissioner of Customs. 

A delegation from the Merchants Asso- 
| ciation of New York will attend the hear- 
ing as well as representatives of customs 
brokers operating in the New York area. 

Postponement of a hearing in connec- 
ition with one investigation and the no- 
| tice of a hearing in connection with an- 
other were announced by the Tariff Com- 
mission April 2 

The notice of public hearing was in 

| connection with the investigation of gela- 
tin, glue, glue size, and fish glue, not spe- 
cially provided for, and casein glue. This 
hearing will be held at the offices of the 
| Commission in Washington, D. C., on 
| May 28. 

The announcement relative to the hear- 
ing on blown glass table and kitchen 
| ware follows in full text: 

The Tariff Commission announces that 
the hearing heretofore set to be held on 
May 14, 1931, in the investigation under 
| the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, ordered in accordance with 
Senate Resolution No. 330, 71st Congress, 
with respect to table and kitchen articles 
land utensils, wholly or in chief value of 
glass, blown or partly blown, regardless 
of composition, description, or further 
treatment has been postponed to a date 
hereafter to be announced. 


Senate Investigation 
Into Unemployment 
Insurance Is Begun 


nditions of Destitution 
Prevailing in Coal Mining 
Region of West Virginia 
Described to Committee 


je hearing on proposed new regulations 


Co 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


were able financially to aid their unem- 
ployed, Mr. Scott said that he had “heard 


of none of them going into the hands 
of the receiver.” 
Asked whether the President's Emer- 


gency Committee on Unemployment, un- 
der Col. Arthur Woods, had undertaken 
any relief work in that section, Mr. Scott 
replied that he “did not know there was 
such a Committee.” 

The companies maintain a “burial pool” 
he said, for the burial of miners killed 
at work, and each miner is forced to con- 
tribute his share from his wages. 

Says Food Is Poor 

Food conditions are equally as bad, he 
said. No milk is available, nor butter. 
A cheap oleomargarine is sold at the 
company stores for 19 cents per pound, 
which is sold in cash ‘stores for 9 cents, 
he said. Fresh meat is a rarity, he added, 
and the children are “lucky to get bread 
and meat.” 

“Yellow dog” contracts are used, he said, 
forcing the miners to work under these 
conditions. He declared that within the 
last three years he has had 121 injunc- 
tions issued against himself. 

On one occasion, he said, an injunction 
was issued prohibting union miners in 
other States from offering relief to the 
suffering miners of the State. This in- 
junction was later dissolved, however, he 
explained. 

“That was magnanimous of the court,” 
Senator Wagner commented, “to allow a 


man to feed another man who is starving.” | 


“We want work at an American wage 
or unemployment insurance on an Amcr- 
ican standard. West Virginia miners live 
under a state of terrorism,” Mr. Scott 
said. 

At the conclusion of the session, the 
Committee by formal vote ordered a copy 
of the transcript of the record sent to 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the National Red Cross, to acquaint him 


with the testimony of Mr. Scott relative | 


to the failure of the Red Cross to afford 
the miners relief. 


Delegates Are Appointed 
For World Dairy Congress 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


lished in 1903, on the occasion of the first 
international congress, which was organ- 
ized by the Belgian National Dairy 
ciety. 
help to bring about cooperation by the 


dairy industries of all countries, in pro-| 
scientific devel- | 


moting the technical and 
opment of the industry throughout the 
world. One of the federation’s most im- 
portant functions is organizing the inter- 
national congresses, where representatives 
of all countries which have primary in- 
terests in the dairy industry can meet to 
consider current problems 

“The congresses already held,” says an 
announcement of the Danish National 
Committee, which will be host to the 1931 
Congress, “have contributed largely to the 
elucidation of important technical and 
scientific dairy problems, the solution of 
which has been of great assistance in the 
development of the dairy industry. These 
congresses have thus been of great benefit, 
not only to the dairy industry, but also 
to the general public, in obtaining the 
adoption of hygienic methods in milk pro- 
duction anti in the manufacture of dairy 
products. 

Ten of these international dairy con- 
gresses have been held: At Brussels in 
1903; Paris, 1905; Tine Hague, 1907; Buda- 
pest, 1909; Stockholm, 1911; Bern, 1914; 
Washington, D. C., 1923; Paris, 1926, and 
London, 1928. 

The official United States delegation will 


sail from New York July 1 on the S. S. | 


“George Washington.” 


Hearing Scheduled - 
On Customs Bonds. 


So- | 
The object of the federation is to| 
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Treaty Sanctions 
| Choice of Indian 
Chief for a Day 


Act of President Declared: 
To Represent Last Ves- 
tige of Self-government 
Among ‘Five Tribes’ 





The appointment by President Hoover 


hili Fish, a Seminole Indian of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, as chief of the tribe, 
for one day before June 30 next, repre- 
sents the last vesi:zge o* native self-gov- 
| ernment among the Seminoles and is a sol- 
| emn recognition by the Government of 
treaty relations between the United States 
land the tribes dating back into the 19th 
John E. Dawson, specialist in land 


| centyry, 
questions among the Five Tribes, stated 
orally at the Department of the Interior 
| April 2. 


y there are two chiefs holding office 
aunts but are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who is limited in his choice by cer~ 
tain tribal blood requirements. These are 
chiefs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes, it was explained. Additional infor- 
mation on the appointment of the chief 
by the President follows: 

The Five Civilized Tribes 

Prior to 1830, the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Indians 
‘constituted what are known as the Five 
Civilized Tribes. They inhabited terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River now em- 
braced in the southern States. 

As the white pioneers migrated west- 
ward, treaties were entered into between 
the United States and the tribes in 1930 
and thereafter in accordance with which 
/the Government conveyed to each of the 
tribes certain lands west of the Mississippi 
River upon which they could erect their 
homes and establish their own govern- 
ments. ~. : 
| Continued extension of the frontier 
westward brought numerous whites into 
the Indian areas. In 1893 approximately 
250,000 whites were settled within the In- 
dian Territory. Many criminal whites en- 
tered the area and committed robberies, 
murders and similar felonies. The tribal 
governments were powerless to combat the 


| prevalent crime. 
Agreement With Tribes 

A commission was appointed by the 

President under an act of Congress, March 
3, 1893, to enter negotiations with the 
tribes to extinguish their tribal title to 
the lands and provide for its allotment 
and for taking steps toward the ultimate 
creation of a State which should embrace 
the Five Civilized Tribes. After five years 
that commission, called the Dawes Com- 
mission, concluded the first agreement 
| with the Cherokees, which was approved | 
|}by Congress July 1, 1898. _ Subsequently 
agreements were entered into with the 
other tribes. 

Obviously the whites would outnumber 
| the Indians and they envisaged the State 
lef Oklzhoma. The agreements entered 
linto anticipated the ultimate abolition of 
| all tribal self-government in the area they 

formerly occupied. From 1890 to the 
present time over 200 acts relating to prop~ 
lerty and the affairs of the Five Civilized 
|'Tribes have been passed by Congress. 

| Prior to 1898 these tribes held and owned 
the land within the limits of their respec- 
|tive nations in common and controlled 
| their own affairs independent of the Fed- 
eral Government. They maintained sepa- 
rate constitutional organizations, elected 
their principal chief and other national 
officers, handled their own tribal funds, 
collected taxes, had courts, a system of 
| police, and thelr own schools. 

| Gradually the Federal Government, acts 
ling through the Department of the Ine 
terior, eliminated independent self-gov- . 
ernment among the tribes. In 1906 the 
tribal government was modified by Con-/ 
| gress, election of chiefs was done away 
with, and provision for their ultimate 
termination in tribal affairs contemplated, 
Most of the tribal officials were removed 
By 1914, the chief alone remaining. 


Appointive by President 


The chief, after tribal elections ceased, 
became appointive by the President of the 
United States. He was limited in his 
choice to certain conditions of tribal blood, 
Appointments were for an unlimited time. 

Considerable lands had to be disposed of 
and other affairs involving their titles 
which vested in the tribes. All deeds were 
executed by the chiefs because he was 
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Growing Demand 
For Platinum in 
Industry Show 


No Economical Substitute | 
Has Yet Been Discovered, | 





Bureau of Mines 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
was used in Russia for coinage, and sub- 
sequently from time to time it has been 
proposed by bimetallists as a standard of 
value. 

During recent years the use of platinum 
in jewelry has been increasing rapidly, 
absorbing approximately 90,000 troy ounces 
annually. Pure platinum is used to 4 
great extent in making fine chains and | 
crown settings for diamonds. 

Alloys containing up to 25 per ceht of | 
iridium with platinum are preferable to) 
pure platimum for some work. They are 
stronger and harder and can be much 
more finely chased than gold or any alloy! 
of platinum With another metal, but being | 
less ductile than pure platinum are not 
s0 desirable in a mounting in which gems 
have to be reset. 

In the @électrical industry platinum is 
largely used for contact points, in tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus, and in 
magneto-contacts. Platinum electrodes | 
are used in chemical laborateries and in | 
small-scale commercial electrochemical | 
work, and the Smee Battery cell is made 
im part of a plate of silver coated with 
platinum. 

Used in Chemical Industry eI 

In the chemical industry platinum is 
largely uséd for catalyzers in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric, acetic, and_ nitric 
acids; for stills for the final concentration | 
of sulphuric acid; in the electrochemical | 





| 


industry; and as chemical ware in the_ 
form of crucibles, dishes, evaporating 
pans, etc. 


The contact process for making sul- 
phuric acid has accounted for large quan- | 
tities of platinum; from 500,000 to 600,000 | 
ounces Of the metal are said to be now) 
im use as contact mass. 

Platinum alloys for dental work must | 
be hard and unaffected by organic acids. | 
They generally contain platinum and sil-| 
ver and sometimes gold or palladium. 

Iridium is used in the manufacture of} 
fountain-pen points, for which purpose | 
the grains require careful selecting. Irid- 
fum is Weli adapted for this purpose, | 
&s it is very hard and withstands abra-| 
sion, and the writing ink has little or) 
fo chemical effect upon it. It is also! 
used for standard weights and contact | 

ints and is suitable for sharp surgical | 
mstruments. Gold needles with soldered 
iridium énds are employed for stitching | 
wounds. It is also used in photography. | 

Palladium Utilized | 
Palladium has its chiet vaiue as a substi- 





n| Tremorg Are Not More F ent But Chance 


| eftect of the earthquake itself on the! same thing will be observed in this country. | 
According to Report by ° 


| horizontal or vertical slipping or in the) 


| earthquakes the number of buildings ex- 
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As Population Becomes Dense 


Of Damage Has Increased, Says Scientist 
[Continued from Page 3.] 


server. My purpose has been to show that a| 
Railroad tracks sometimes afford evi- | program of earthquake investigation is be- 
dence that strong forces have been at|ing developed which, when added to the 
work. In some cases the distortion ap-| already well-organized plan, will fill im- 
pears to have been due to shortening} portant gaps in present knowledge. Stress 
but it is not clear how this shortening | has been laid on fundamental principles, 
has been brought about. No effort has|to emphdsize that we are still in a stage 
been made to analyze the forces. The} when these are the all-important things. 
directions taken by falling monuments We are beginning to utilize the records to 
in cemeteries bear witness to the varia-| find out facts abou’ the earth but there 
tions in the forces at work. Often the|is great room for expansion in this field. 
majority will fall in the same direction,} There are two great fields of inves- 
but the remainder will fall at an angle| tigation: That treating the earth as a 
with or even at right angles to the pre-| whole or dealing with a substantial por- 
vailing direction. There are many strik-/| tion of its crust such as the area of the 
ing examples of turning,of a monument | United States; and the local investigation 
on its base or even of different parts of a|as exemplified by the ihvestigations in 
monument by different amounts but with- | California under the auspices of the Car- 
out fall. negie Institution of Washington, the Cal- 


Construction of Buildings ifornia universities and other organiza- 


tions, by the investigations in the Mis- 

To Withstand Tremors sissippi Valley under the auspices ,of St. 

The effects on buildings are of inter- | Louis University and the National Re- 

est. In many cases the destruction is so search Council and the plan of the Coast 

great or the failure so varied that they|@nd Geodetic Survey for cooperative ob- 

are not instructive. Much can be learned, | Servations chiefly for the benefit of the 
however, from study of selected details. 


engineer. . 
It is, however, very difficult to deduce the| _ The studies with regard to the United 
actual earth movements in this way on 


ee - A whole are carried on by the 
account of the complexity and variation | National Government through the Coast) 
in the stress applied and our lack of | 2nd Geodetic Survey with the cooperation 
knowledge as to just what part of the of the Weather Bureau, the Geological 
activity produced given results. Even then | Survey, Bureau of Standards and the Na- 
much can be learned and a large part of | tional Research Council; the members of 
existing effort to prevent damage from | the Jesuit Seismological Association; the 
earthquakes is obtained from the study | UMiversities and college in different parts 
of damaged buildings. Much work has 


of the country. The eventual aim is to| 
been done in Japan by the Earthquake/| keep informed in regard to the elastic | 
Research Institute and other organizations | Condition of the earth’s crust. 
and buildings are being erected which are} 
expected to resist destruction or even se- Probable Future of 


rious damage. | Seismology Discussed 


| 
The New Zealand earthquake has shown,! any are thinking of the future of seis- | 
mology. I am going to close by quoting | 


aS have many others, that certain types 
the views of Capt. R. S. Patton, Director 


of earthquake damage are inevitable. 
Types of construction matter little if the of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, who, in 
|addition to his administrative relation to | 


building is directly over a fault line with| 
the work, has a strong personal interest 


in the future development of seismology | 
so as to meet all needs. In a recent state- 
ment he said: “I feel that in recent years | 
| we have made most gratifying progress in 
|our attack upon the problems of seismol- 
|ogy in the United States. I cannot too 
highly commend the little groups of men 
by whom that progress has been accom- | 





path of a great landslide. If a great) 
tidal wave occurs buildings in its path) 
will be swept away. However, for most | 


posed to these special hazards is not a 
large proportion and the most common 
needs are ability to resist strong shocks, 
and fire prevention. In both these fields 
there are important possibilities. 


| 





More Danger in Earthquakes  |Fresh Ve 


Engineers are beginning to agree that | 
major structures should be designed with | 
regard to earthquake stress if the history | 
of the region indicates that they are} 
likely to be subjected to such stress. They 
are recognizing the lack of information 
and are demanding that more accurate | 
information be obtained. 


| 





tute for platinum, in palladium-goid al- 
Yovs, which are used extensively in dentis- 
try, and in jewelry and chemical ware. | 
It is also utilized in the manufacture of 
astronomical instruments and watches. 

As the metal is not altered or discol- 
ored by exposure to air or hydrogen sul- 

hide, it is often used for plating, and 
Ricoube of its relatively low melting point 
it is employed for soldering platinum 
metals. The use of palladium as a cata- 
lyzer is well known, particularly in the 
production of fixed nitrogen from the air 
and in the sulphuric acid cortact process. 

Platinum readily forms alloys with a 
number of other precious metals as well 

with numerous base metals. Only a 
ew of Such alloys, however, have indus- 
trial importance. 

Because of the high price and relative 
pearetty of platinum numerous substitutes 
for the platinum metals have béen pro- 

osed. Of these, perhaps the most nearly 
universal is tantalum; but tantalum has 
not been employed, at least extensively, in 
jewelry, which is the largest use. 

Appeatanice Simulated 

White gold and much cheaper alloys and 
chrome-plated articles simulate the ap- 
pearance of platinum and are used in 
jewelry; in & broader sense platinum must 
compete in the popular fancy with many 
other materials, widely different in nature 
and appearance, used in articles of per- 
sonal adornment. 

Perhaps the greatest substitution for 
latinum Kas taken place in the electrical 
industry. For surgical and dental instru- 
ments platinum is being replaced to a cer- 
tain extent by stellite and other alloys of 
chronilim, tungstén, and cobalt. 

For many years before 1914 the world 
obtained its supply of platinum metals pri- 
marily from Russia, which Before the war 
produced as much as 300,000 troy ources 
in a year, or approximately 95 per cent of 
the world output. Despite fluctuations due 
to internal political disturbances Colombia 
managed to account for 3 to 4 per cent, 
leaving the rest of the world to furnish 
the remaining 1 to 2 per cent. 

After the World War and the revolution 
of 1917, the Russian output fell off to 
about 20,000 to 25,000 ounces annually. In 
Colombia, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment became stable, and under the stim- 
ulus of increasing prices production ad- 
vanced fairly rapidly, but even the high 


| 


figure of 40,000 ounces attained in 1922) 


failed to compensate for the virtual col- 
lapse of Russian mining. 

No marked change developed in the sup- 
ply situation until 1923 and 1924, when 
platinum was discovered in South Africa; 


this country séon replaced Canada as the | 


third letess Producer and in 1928 con- 
tributed 23, troy ounces. A slight de- 
cline in output in 1929 was anticipated due 
to readjustments ih the industry, but pro- 
jected plant enlargements should permit 
an annual output of over 100,000 ounces 
within the next two or three years, pro- 
vided market conditions improve some- 
what : 
Canadian Production 

Canada, likewise, is expected to increase 
its production substantially, as a result of 
projected developments in the Sudbury 


nickel-copper industry; these proposed ex- | 


tensions, combined with the resumption 
of production from Russia, raise the ques- 


tion of oversupply—at least at. prices that | 


will yield a satisfactory profit to the pro- 
ducers. 

Largely as @ result of the rapidly grow- 
ing use of the metal in jewelry in recent 

ears the platinum market does not con- 
‘orm to the simple laws of supply and 
demand. The price history of platinum 
shows that the metal rose in value from 
only about $5 an ounce in the eighties 
to $45 in 1913, skyrocketed above $150 for 
a brief interval in 1919 and 1920, and then 
after several brief attempts at recovery 
dropped to $65 in 1929. Early in 1930 it 
once more got out of hand, falling in 
May to about $45, subsequently declining 
to under 

An interesting dédtiction ?rom available 
statistics is that the world has about so 
much to spend on platinum; when prices 
are high it buys a little less, and when 
prices are low the producers of platinum 
merely have to work harder to receive 
the same gross return. 

Platinum is found in only a few local- 
ities in the vas States. Even in the 
placer deposits of California, Oregon, and 
Alaska (the principal producing local- 
ities), although platinum has been proved 
to exist over a wide area, the proportion 
of the platinum meétals present is usually 
small, and the deposits could not be 
worked were it not for thé gold content. 

Platinum réfiners in the Unitéd States 
contribute about one-third of the world 


i 
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Instruments Developed 


For Observations 

In view of these statements, it is of par- 
ticular interest that Congress, in making | 
provision for the work of the next fiscal 
year, has made provision for the start of | 
this work and it should be in effective op- 
eration by the end of 1931. I am about 
to proceed to the Pacific Coast to consult 
with various organizations and develop 
an adequate plan. In starting the work 
in that region, it does not mean that this 
is the only region where strong earth- 
quakes occur. 
| In fact, the most severe earthquakes in 
this country during the past five years 
have been in the East, but it is a region 
where earthquakes of severity have oc- 
curred in a number of localities, and 
therefore with suitable distribution of in- 
struments, earlier results may be antici- 
pated than elsewhere, Furthermore, the 
demand for this work comes from that 
part of the country where a sentiment of 
wise preparedness for possible emergency 
is being developed. 


| 


| the activities of the various participating 
| groups. 
|clarify and to dovetail together the re- 
| spective fields occupied bythe two gen- | 
| eral groups consisting, on the one hand of | 
| the geophysicists, concerned with the pure 





The purpose is to install instruments 
capable of recording accurately stron 
earthquake motions in places where his- 
tory indicates that there is probability of 
earthquake activity of Some intensity. It 
is regrettable that such instruments were 
not installed in New Zealand last Febru- 
ary when invaluable information could 
have been obtained. However, instru- 
ments of a satisfactory character were 
not in existence nor are they today, ex- 
cept for several types that have been de- 
veloped in Japan, which are adapted to 
frequent strong activity. 

In this country the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Earthquake Research Laboratory at 
Pasadena are all at work on thé develop- 


B lie 


plished. They have not only worked un- | 
tiringly individually, but their cooperation 
with one another has been splendid. 

“But I also believe, first, that there is} 
need for increased future effort, and, sec- | 
ond, that any such increase will necessi- | 
tate a more formal means of coordinating 


There will be particular need to 


science of seismology, and on the other | 
hand the engineers, architects and others | 
who are concerned with earthquakes be- 
cause of their potential menace to life 
and property. These two groups are still 
— toward the proper mutual rela- 
ions. 


Coordination Under 


Private Agency Urged 
“Coordination implies leadership. The 
coordinating agency certainly should not 
try to preempt the whole seismological 
field. On the contrary, it may contribute 
only a minor part of the total effort ex- 
pended. But it must maintain at all 
times a clear vision of the entire field in| 
order promptly to detect any failure of 
uniform progress throughout, and it must 
have the prestige to insure that its con-| 
clusions are respectfully received and, if} 
possible, adopted by the _ cooperating 
agencies. 
“T see only two possible sources of such 
adership. The first is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The second is a privately-en- 
dowed institution directed by the master 
minds of the whole field. Of the two, I 
prefer the latter. My reasons are compli- 
cated, but perhaps I can summarize them 
in a single statement—that a Federal 
agency would scarcely be granted the free- 
dom of initiative which it needs in order 
to function effectively in such a capacity. 
I believe, however, that if such an insti- 
tution were created, the Government 
would continue to cooperate in the future 
as in the past. 


“I therefore suggest the idea of a pri-| 


vately endowed National Earthquake Insti- 
tute as one of the goals of the indefinite 


future of seismology.” 
The foregoing is an authorized sum- 
mary of an address delivered before 


ment of such instruments, and it is ex- 
pected that satisfactory instruments, even 
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Specialist of Federat Bureati 
Says Sulphur and Mo: 
lasses Remedy Now Is a 
Thing of the Past 


planted the old-time remedy of sulphur 


thing the old remedy was supposed to do, 


Economics, said in a statement made pub- 
lic by the Bureau April 2. Eating habits 
have changed so extensively that a Spring 
tonic has become unnecessary, she said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

“Another of our grandmother's pet 
home remedies, the sulphur and molasses 
cure-all for ‘Spring fever,’ has been rele- 
gated to. the past, and Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, offers a substitute. She says that 
the use of fresh vegetables in the diet 
will do everything that the old stand-by 
was supposed to do. 


Changed Eating Habits 


““‘The modern theory of nutrition has 
substituted fresh vegetables for the sticky 
mass which every member of the family 
was urged to take daily by the spoonful 
as soon as Spring came,’ she said. ‘About 
this time every year the jar of sulphur 
and molasses used- to appear in the 
kitchen cupboard and great store was se 
by its curative powers. Though little was 
known of the special nutritive values of 


tonic was assumed to be a necessity fol- 
lowing the more restricted diets of Winter. 

“‘Our national eating habits have 
changed so greatly that any sort of Spring 
tonic is superfluous. We now have an 
abundant supply of fresh fruit and vege- 


our Summer diet. These fruits and vege- 
tables offer a continuous supply of vita- 
mins and minerals which are really effi- 
cacious in maintaining good nutrition. 
One vitamin especially, which is found in 
varying degrees in fruits and vegetables, 
automatically takes care of lagging appe- | 
tites and promotes good digestion and the 
absorption of food. Because the body has 
only a limited capacity to store this vita- 
min, the food supply should contain an 
abundance at all times.’ 


Edible Greens Suggested 


“For the more remote rural districts 
where the markets are likely to lack a 
supply of fresh vegetables Dr. Stanley 


of the information recently offered by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry which listed 
several edible greens that may soon be 
found in the fields and woods. The list 
includes poke, lamb’s-quarter, nettle, plan- 
tain, mustard greens, and dandelions. 
Sweet tops, they say, are also edible and 
when picked do not kill the parent roots. 
Beet and radish tops may be gathered 
and used for greens while they are young 
and tender. The tiny beets but not the 


the greens. 
“Nettle, which to the bare legged coun- 


avoided, is an old-world potherb. It should 
be picked when the sprouts are finger 
long and should be cooked like spinach. 
Platain was used commonly in France in 
the 16th and 17th centuries as 4 potherb 


be derived from vegetables may be lost 





if not of the ultimate type, will be avail- 
able before the end of the present year. 


Tilt of Ground 
Studied in Japan 


If we know the acceleration, amplitude | 
|} and period, other desired information can 
be deduced. The proposed instruments 
will be capable of recording accelerations 
up to at least 1/5 g, and simple de- 
vices will also be available which will 
record accelerations up to the value of | 
|g, though with no such complete record | 
as for the instruments just mentioned. | 
The instruments themselves will have to 
be safeguarded to resist destruction from 
earthquake. 

The Japanese have added a type of in- 
vestigation that they have found very 
useful. Even before the days of instru- 
mental observation, as far back as 1793, 
| the inhabitants of a coastal village noticed 
a sudden change in the sea bottom and 
assuming that it meant the arrival of a 
| tidal wave they rushed to the hills. Noth- | 
ing occurred for four hours. Then came 


the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
on April 2, 1931. 





Bills Int 


To forbid the 
sale, purchase, transportation and possession 
of firearms except under specified conditions; 
General Legislation. 

Pa. H. 1144. Greenstein. To provide for 
the mental and physical examination of all 
persons who shall plead guilty or be con- 
victed of crimes prior to the sentencing of 
such person, and for the appointment by 
the various courts of psychiatrists to con- 
duct such examinations, etc.; Judictary Spe- 
cial. 

Pa. H. 1273. Mathay. 
prison-made goods, effective Jan. 

Food and Drugs 


Prisons 
Wright. 


Crime: 


Minn. H. 1160, 





To restrict sale of 
19, 1934. 





a great earthquake and tidal wave. Towa. H. 457. Wearin. To make com- | 

This phenomenon has been observed to| pulsory the pasteurization of milk and cream. 
—— . j . Government 

a lesser degree in other earthquakes and! 1, 359, Huebsch. To provide for the 


the natural assumption is that the sur | council manager form of city government in 
face of the earth tilts just before the|all cities of the State} Corporations and 
earthquake. In four earthquakes the in- | Municipalities. ‘ 
, 7 9) nsurance 

= a B soa as a . | Minn.. H. 1231. Dahle, by request. 
and one-ha ours. ecently instru~| mit fraternal benefit societies with reserves 
mental observations have been made Of| not less than those prescribed by mortality 
the tilt of the ground which confirms the en end ee rates legal oor sich socte- 
earlier observations and indicates that | ties or for life insurance companies to write 
|in Japan at least the tilting of the ground | $"¥ form of policy allowed under by-laws; 
is significant. 


Minn. S. 1067. Orr. To increase number of 


| This does not refer to local tilts due to members required to forve eooperative life | 
temperature which the tilt compensation |®"4_ casualty companies and to increase 
| seismometer eliminates, but it is a long Seraeh. Fewewes. 05.08, 2068 ines weiner! 
period tilting of the ground in regions} Minn. 8. 1073. Anderson. Same as H. 
subject to severe earthquakes with rapid | 123]; Insurance. | 
tilting just before the earthquake. If it] Minn. S. 1079. Orr. To require 300 ap- 


| plications for insurance with one yehkr's pre- 
miums paid in advance and assets of not less 


than $10,000 for organization of mutual in- 


|can be definitely established that this is 
{common to all earthquakes in Japana, even 


| when the amount is less than cén be read- | surance compantes; Insurance. 
| ily perceived, it may be possible to give N. Y. 8S. 1803, Wheatley. To amend section 
65, insurance law, relative to rebating and 


}an advance notice of a few hours which 
| might be invaluable. 

The Japanese have developed a tilt- 
|meter, and another instrument for this 
| purpose has been designed at the Bureau 
|of Standards but has not yet been con- 
| structed. It is important to learn whether 
this phenomenon is peculiar to Japan or 
|any other region where there is block 
| faulting on a large scale, or whether the 


discrimination by defining marine or trans- 
portation risks or hazards excepted from pro- 
vision; Insurance. 

N. Y. 8S. 1804. Wheatley. 
tions 141, 141-&, 141-b, insurance law, by de- 
fining marine or transportation risks of haz- 
ards; Insurance. 

N. Y. 8S. 1805. Wheatley. Relative to 
merger or consolidation of fire or marine 
insurance corporations. Reported favorably. 

S. 1806. Wheatley. To provide dura- 
tion of charters of marine insurance cor- 
porations shall be perpetual. Reported fa- 
vorabiy. 

N. Y. 8S. 1807. Wheatley. 
| tension of term of charters of mutual corpora- 
tions. Reported favorably 


To amend sec- 


| supply of refined new metal, but the bulk 
}of their output is proauced from crude 
platinum imported from foreign sources, 
notably Colombia. N. ¥. 8. 1808, Wheatiey. 
Further details are given in Informa-| tension of joint stock corporations. 
| tion Circular 6389, “Platinum,” copies of | ported fevorny: Wheater. To provide that 
, , i ; . e > ‘0 ‘ov 
ae mr Fenske tetttahet ot summary of examination report a insurance 


company shall be read at first meeting of di- 
Commerce, Washington, D. C rectors or trustees, copy to be furnished each 
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aper 11. Bur. es, U. 5. pt. Macleod, Jos. G. The ecliptic. 77 p. Lond ducti - hi 
merce. Price, 10 cents 31-26492 | Faber & Faber. 1930 31-2800 | Teduction to the acreage of white pea 
roduced | Coal-Mine Safety Organifations in Ala.—Tech. | Marvin, Dwight E, Aim high. 64 p. N.Y. beans with five-year average yields the 
| Paber 489, Bur. of Mines. U. S. Dept. of| Trinity press. 1930. 31-2787 | 1931 production of this class of beans 
| member; Insurance, = Commerce, Price, 10 cents. 31-26494 | Meyer, Harold D. School club program; or-| would be over 8.000.000 bushels compared 
N.Y. S. 1846. Cilano. To authorize for-| Monthly, Labor Review—Vol. 32, Mo. 2. Meb.| ganization. administration. activities. (Ex- with 4.811.000 bushels in 1930 and 5,863,000 
| mation of corporations for unemployment in- 1931, Bur. of Lakor Statistics. U. S. Dept. tra curricular library.) 178 p. N. ¥.. A. S. pushels ¢ m Ay ner eee 
surance; Insurance. of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. | Barnes, 1931 31-26338 | DUShels. the average for the five years 
N. Y. §S. 1894. Wheatley. To auttorize | : (15-26485) | MuMitt, Trevor S$. Biological foundations in | 1925-1929 
|elimination or reduction of commissions or | Light List Pacific Coast, N. S., 1931. Light-| education. 394 p., illus. Phil., P. Blakiston’s Plans in Northern States 
| other acquisition costs in connection with ouse Service, U. S. Dept. of Commerce.| _ son & co., 1931. 31-2965, A net intended increase of about 5 
| taxicab liability insurance: Insurance. Price. 40 cents. (14-39372) | Nichals, W. A. Chemical properties of atomic tj oy : 2 per 
| N. Y. §S, 1895. Wheatley. For formation | Light List Pacific Coast, U. S., 1931. Light-| oxygen. Attempt to measure nuclear mo- CeMt In the acreage of beans in Great 
| of corporations to insure against loss or dam- house Service, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. ments. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. Northern producing States is reported 
| age to property resulting from maintenance Price, 70 cents. (11.15353) of 111., 1930.) 7 p. Urbana, IIl., 1930. Growers in Idaho and Wyoming report an 
| or use of automobiles: Insurance. | Industrial Employment Information Bul.— | 31-2970 | increase of 8 per cent and 15 per ce t 
| N. ¥. 8. 1896. Wheatley. Relative to\in-| Vol. XI. No. 13, Jan., 1931, U. 8. Employment | O'Neil, Robt. G. Stanford axe, 1899, 1930, ed. | cnectively rs ane +97 nh, Tee 
| surance against loss or damage to property| Service, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Free. by... and J. F. Van der Kamp. 64 p.|SPectively, and in Montana a decrease of 
resulting from maintenance or use of au- (18-26231) seater’ Univ., Calif, Stanford unty. press, 5 Per cent. With average vields such an 
| tomobiles; Insurance. = ——- — : 31-2972 acreage would roduce abot 3.17 
| N.Y. A, 2361. Stone. Same as S. 180. | Pope, Thos. M., ed. Book of Fleet street. 305 bushels, or about 140 oe’ bochele dias 
N. Y. A. 2362. Stone. Same as S. 1807. | the retirement of judges of the District Court| P., illus. Lond. Cassell and co., 1930 than in 1930 , ™ ‘Ss more 
N. Y. A. 2363. Stone. Same as S. 1806. }and judges and commissioners of the Su- | . 31-2794 cg 
N. Y. A. 2364. Stone. Same as 8S. 1805. | preme Court after having served 35 years; Ju- | Pound, Olivia. Extra_curricular activities of Growers in Colorado and New Mexico 
N. ¥. A. 2365. Stone. Same as S. 1808 dictary. high school girls. (Extra curricular library.) | report an intended acreage of pintos 
| N. ¥. A. 2366. Stone. Same as S. 1804. Pa. H. 1123. Sowers. Creating a commis-| 97 P. Y., A. 8. Barnes & co., 1931 about 5 per cent less than in 1930 after 
| N. ¥. A, 2367. Stone’ Same as S. 1803. | sion to codify and revise the laws relating 31-26391 allowance fo vers re} a f ac ate ’ 
| N. Y. A, 2401. Pack. To establish a divi- | to corporations, etc.: Corporations. Rabelais, Frangois. Gargantua and Pantagruel. : , r average loss of acreage. On 
sion of unemployment insurance in Labor Motor Vehicles 720 p.illus. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1930. this acreage a yield equal to the average 
| Department and to require employers of 10 Md. H. 464. Cline. To require the State p 31-2790 | for the five years 1924-1928 would produce 
or rmiore persotis at salary not exceeding| Motor Vehicle Commissioner to revoke li- Ross, John W. Teacher's manual for Tran- | about 3.070.000 bushels compared with 4.- 
$3,000 each to insure against hazards of un-| censes of versons twice convicted for drunken scription drills. 46 p. N. Y¥., Gregg Pub. /| @§2000 bushels in 1930 4.026 000 bushel 
j}employment as self-insurers or by securing | driving; Judiciary, co., 3931. 31-2985 in 1929 tn hone bak Mas ae bushels 
insurance policies; Labor. Prohibition | Senecal, R. J, Stenographie Gregg. 2 v. New | 1M 1929. and 2246,000 bushels average for 
: N x , ae. Dunmore. To authorize ‘ Ma, x. a4. Goodman. To declare the pol-| York, Chicago, etc., Gregg pub. co., a a The carryover of pintos from 
ormation of corporations for unemployment | icy of the State in respect to the control of 1-2984 the 1930 cron is exnec b Y 
insurance. Passed by House. _ |} liquor, to provide for’ the appointment by | Stith, Mildred S. Visual readers, by... Reports from Gnibarand ‘Cudlente ti t 
N, Y. A. 2416. Carnjost. To provide thaf| the Governor of commissioners to devise an | rence E. Bergstrom, Walter E. Dixon, Tale 8 " p 7 ne 
corporations formed under insurance law shall | initial plan for the manufacture, sale, trans-| prepared to accompany Keystone primary | 8TOWers intend to plant about the same 
not be dissolved until Insurance Superin-| portation and distribution bythe State of| set. 1 v., illus. eadville, Penna., Key-| acreage to beans as in 1930, with a de- 
| tendent first approves thereof; Judiciary. alcoholic beverages and to effectuate such| stone view co., 1930. 31-2786 | crease in the acreage of black eyes and 
N. Y. A. 2501. Stone. Same as S. 1896. plan and to report to the Legislature; Tem- | Stewart, Oscar M. Physics; textbook for col- an increase in baby limas. Stocks of 
N. Y. A. 2502. Stcene. Same as S. 1895. perance. | leges. Rev. ed. 770 p., illus. Boston, Ginn blackeves b - ct " nats 
N. Y. A. 2503. Stone. Same as S. 1894. | Public Health & co., 1931. 31-2962 | Dlackeyes, baby limas, and small whites 
| N. ¥, A. 2552. Moran. To prohibit dis-| Iowa. H, 450. Dayton. To require hospi-|Stone, Edward L. Great Gutenberg Bible.|in California warehauses on March 1 @ 
closure of certain information by employer | tals to have daily patient avetage of 20 before| 19 p. Roanoke, Va., Press of Stone pte, é& | were unusually heavy. Total stocks of all 
relative to eraployes to corporations issuing| they may qualify as training schools for| mfg. co. 1930. 1-2989 | beans in these warehouses were 70 per 
policies of workmen's compensation or group | nurses. bh 4) Mrs. Jean. Blue ghost, study of cent more th tl cies M 
| life insurance. |" Me. S. 590. To regulate sterilization of} Lafcadio Hearn. 228 p. Y., J. Cape. e than the average on March 
| N. ¥. §S. Int. 1791. Wheatley. Relative to| inmates of institutions. | 1931. 31-2792 |1 for the years 1925-1929. 
| kinds of pieka that may be written by fo. | ‘ . ene Wolters, Thomas -Triky om, .Elementary theory of Larger Area in Peanuts 
| operative fire insurance corporations and the| inn. “ ; Nordlin. ‘Oo transfer ad-| tensors, W applications to g@ometry an ead , rt ij a 
power of certain of these corporations to limit | ministration of old age pension system from, mechanics. Ist ed. 122 p. N. Y., McGraw- wa ne erate Steps a 
contingent Mability of members; Insurance. | district judges to county boards and to make| Hill book. co., 1931.. 31-2964 i. easing age to be 
Tenn. H. 707. Toler et al. To amend act| system mandatory in all counties instead of | Tonne, Herbert A. comp. Index of disserta-| Planted alone to peanuts about 31 per 
providing for organization, admission and reg- | optional. Laid on table. tions of School of educ., N. Y. univ. 30 p.| cent above the 1930 harvested acreage. 
; ulation of fraternal beneficiary associations; N. Y. A. 2470. Schanzer. To enact an| N.Y. city, Rho chapter of Phi delta kappa,’ However, the harvested acreage of pea- 
| doing a life insurance business. | unemployment relief law for relief of per- School ef educ., N. Y., university, 1930. nuts has tended to be slightly less than 
Tenn. Hz. Gilbert, by request. To/sons affected by unemployment; Ways and 31-2986 th - = indi d ve ee 
amend act relative to salaries of officers, trus- | Means. Valentine, Willard &. Theoretical and experi- | the acreage indicated by growers’ inten- 
tees, agents andg employes of life insurance! Wis. 8, 116. Nelson. Relative to old age| mental investigation of assumptions in-| tions. These reports indicate increases 
companies and prohibiting granting of pen- | pensions and making an appropriation. Passed| volved in plotting learning curves. (Thesis| in all of the important States but the 
sions to officers. | by Senate... (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 1929.) p. 421-/| heaviest increase is reported in the South- 
Tenn. H. 732. Nixon et al. To separate Workmen's Compensation 435. Columbus, O.. 1930, 31-2968 west. where a 57 per cent increas 
division of insurance and banking into sep-| N. Y, S. 1880. Gates. To provide that time | WilliamS, Jesse F. Heajth and rules of the t. re a ot . rease, in 
arate insurance and banking departments. | limit, for contracting disease under section| game, by... and Theresa Dansdill. (Whole- | Plantings is indicated. The 1931 intended 
Judiciary . | 40, Workmen's Compensation ,Law, shall not some living ser.) 136 p., illus. Chicago. | acreage exceeds the harvested acreage for 
| Minn, S, 944, Spindler. To provide tor) bar compensation in case of employe who B. H. pee & co,, 1931. 31-2960 | 1930 by about 33 per cent in the south- 
|the retirement of the District Court and | contracted disease in employment with same|Winche}!, Constance M. Locating books for| eastern States and by about 10 per cent 
judges and commissioners of the Supreme| émployér by whom he was employed at} interlibrary loan. bibliography of printed |; he Vireinia-N hc ‘oli : 
Court after having served 35 years; Judi-| time of disablement; Lahor. aids which show location of books.in Amer-|in the Virginia-Nort arolina section, 
| clary. i Y¥. A. 2489. C. P. Miller. Same as 5S. ican libraries. 170 p. N. ¥., H. W. ilson : 
| "Minn. H, 1165. Quinlivan. To provide for’ 1860; Labor. co., 1930, 31-26395' (Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 
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The use of fresh vegetables has sup-| 


and molasses as a cure-all for Spring) 


fever, and the vegetables will do every-| 


Dr. Louise Stanley, of the Bureau of Home | 


| mechanical 
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More than 10,000 youths are studying 
mechanical engineering in the United 
States, jter J. Oren specialist in 
the Federal Office of Education, found in 
surveying this profession as a career. 

In announcing the survey of Dr. Green- 
leaf, the ce of Education pointed out 
fn n statement made public 1 2 that 
| the average mechanical engin@er receives 
| an average annual salary of $4,265. The 
statement follows in full text: 

What are the opportunities and re- 
quirements which a boy who wants to be- 
come a mechanical engineer must face? 

The Office of Education gi Nea of 
the Interior, answers such questions for 
the ambitious boy with a mechanical turn 
of mind in its mew career circular “Me- 
chanical af erence _The varieties of 

engineering open to him, the 
colleges and universities giving courses, 
expenses, high school 
credits, and the income earned by me- 
chanjcal engineers are given in the Cir- 
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lthe various kinds of foods, the Spring) 
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cular No. 30. 
Tuition for a year’s study of mechanical 


engineering in an American college or | 


university ranges anywhere from $13 at 
the University of Oklahoma to $600 at 
Stevens Institute of Tecnology, Hoboken, 
N. J. The average annual tuition, how- 
ever, as rted to the Office of Educa- 
tion by 104 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, is $217. 

arvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Lafayette, 
Lehigh, and Princeton tuition rates for 
mechanical engineering study range from 


t | $400 to $500. Ninety-eight other colleges | 


and universities ask tuition fees for one 
year varying from $20 to $400. 





Plans for Two Hospitals 
Approved in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., April 2. | 


Announcement was made today by Dr. 


tables the year round. Increased facilities | ~yeodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health, | 
for shipping perishable foodstuffs from) that he had approved plans for the con-! 
the southern markets enable us to Pro- | struction of a 100-bed tuberculgsis hospi- | 
vide a Winter diet little different from | ta) unit to be erected by the county com-| 


missioners of Delaware County at Del- 
wood. 

This hospital will have a capacity for 
100 adult patients and is part of the gen- 
eral program looking toward additional 
hospitalization in the respective counties 
for tuberculosis patients, it was stated. 
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ysed Season Indicated 


Smaller Acreage of Rice 
Planned While Peanut 
Area Will Be Larger, Says 
Crop Board 


Intended plantings of flax, rice and 
| beans will be smaller this year than in 

1930 whereas a larger acreage is indi- 
cated for peanuts and soy beans, accord- 
|ing to the monthly report issued by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The section of the Board’s report re- 
lating to flax, rice, beans, peanuts, and 
soy beans follows in full text: 

Flax.—The intended acreage of 3,785,000 
acres of flax in 1931 is 643,000 acres or 15 
per cent less than the acreage. seeded in 
193C, and 161,000 acres, or 4 per cent less 
than the acreage harvested in 1930. With 
average yields, the intended acreage would 
produce slightly more than 28,000,000 bush- 
els, which is about 5,000,000 bushels below 
the prospective requirements for the 1931- 
32 flax season. Abandonment of acreage 
and yields per acre of flax, however, vary 
widely from year to year.and there is a 
possibility that the 1931 crop might be as 
large or larger than the prospective re- 
quirements. Should this occur the pres- 
ent margin between domestic and foreign 
prices would be reduced. 

The present domestic demand for flax- 
seed products remains at low levels and 
there seems little prospect of material im- 
provement, before the last half of the flax- 
marketing season of 1931-32. Flax may 
continue, however, to give higher relative 
returns than wheat even with the present 
| low level of flax prices. This is especially 
true on lands better suited to flax produc- 
tion. 

World supplies of flax are unusually 
large, compared with last season, espe- 
cially in Argentina. Remaining supplies 
| from the large 1930 crop in that country 
|appear ample even at present low prices 
for 1931 inrport needs of the United States 
}and European requirements. Due to low 
linseed oil prices, relatively more oil may 
b2 consumed in new and unusual uses, 
especially in Europe. This tendency, to- 
gether with 2 prospective srnaller 193] In- 
dian crop, may tend to relieve the present 
| pressure of supplies for paint and other 
uses for which the demand has been re- 
duced by the depression. 
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).. More than 10,000 boys, are studying me- 
| chanical engineering in the United States, | 
{the survey made by Dr, Greenleaf, spe- | 
cialist In higher education, reveals. . 

The total cost of a year’s mechanical! 
| engineering study was found to be about 
|$700. This typical student budget esti- 
| mate is based on the average $217 tuition, 
| $1 per day for board, 50 cents for room 
|rent per day, and laundry $1 per week, 
jallowing $42 for books &nd other inci- 
dentéls. Clothing, amusement and travel 
| costs are extra. 
| Most institutions require 15 units from 
an accredited high school attended by the 
applicant. These units usually include 
English, algebra, plane geometry, solid 
geometry, history, science, and a language. 
| Eight colleges provide cooperative (study- 
work) courses. 

The trained and experienced average 
mechanical engineer receives an annual 
Salary of $4,265. Statistics show that 14 
men out of college one year averaged 
$1,892; 262 out of college two years aver- 
jaged $2,292; 259 out five years averaged | 
$3,186; 135 out 10 years averaged $4,581; 
143 out 15 years averaged $5,606; 98 out 
20 years averaged $6,306; 64 out 25 years, 
$7,976; and 44 out of college 30 years aver- 
aged $7,852 per year. 

Prospective mechanical engineers are 
| urged to obtain a technical education in 
one of the engineering schools, and to ac- 
quire a thorough acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of science and mathematics, 
applying these to mechanics, thermody- 
namics, aerodynamics, hydraulics, power 
|machinery, machine tools, and manage- 
ment. 
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Bott, Phyllis A. Lactic acid formation in liver 


suggests that the people take advantage | 


little radishes may be cooked along with! 


try child means a stinging plant to be) 


but it can also be served in salads. Mus- 1929-1930. Submitted to Gov. by Edward | of California rice are usually required f 
tard greens and lamb’s-quarter are cooked | — ot. — gity, jm. eta Wale cam. "my S > Wreaba ai. oo |the domestic market (Hawaii included) 
like spinach, and poke in the same way| 19591930. Submitted to Gov. by Edward | 31-2969 |each year. A production of 7,500,000 
as asparagus. Most persons are familiar! Records, Exec. Officer. Carson City, 1931. | Haskell, Daniel C., ed. Manhattan maps; co- | bushels would leave about 1,500,000 bush- 
with the many ways in which dandelion | Del—Educ. Directory, 1930-1931. Pub. by State | perative tist. 128 p. N. ¥., N. ¥. public els for export which is about equal to 
can be served as a salad. It has recently | Dept. of Public. Instruction, Dr. H. V. Hol- | Henry * Huntington library and art gallos. | the average of the California exports for 
grown so popular that it is now being) x1" Worms Se eenahsAinls Bd. Ann.| $8” Marino, Calif. Confederate imprints in | the last five years. The volume of exports 
raised commercially and shipped to mar-| “Rept., July 1, 1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Sub-| Henry E. Huntington library, unrecorded in| of this variety of rice depends to a large 
ket. - mitted to Gov. by Earl M. Heavrin, Secy. eer be wi O ee of = extent on supplies of rice in Japan, Italy 
“Practically all the benefits which might ta pitas” Rept. of State Auditor for, yrs. | ,,°®8°- Ill., 1930. ; P31-2990 | 8Nd Spain. The crops in those countries 


in the cooking, Dr. Stanley pointed out. 
The best methods of cooking vegetables 


It was also announced by the Secretary 
















































| tissue in vitro. (Thesis h. D.j— y i i 
|of Health that plans have been approved | Pa., 1930.) 29 p. Phil., 18S. ™ Oe ae Decrease in Rice 
for the construction of a tuberculosis hos-| Bryant, Margaret M. English in law courts. Rice.—Rice farmers in the southern rice 
pital in Berks County. This institution; (Columbia univ. studies in English and belt have reported intentions to decrease 
will be located six miles northwest of| Comparative literature.) 312 p. N. Y., Co- 


their rice acreage about 5 per cent for 
1931, whereas California rice growers have 
reported plans for increasing their acreage ¥ 
14 per cent. The net intended change 
from the acreage harvested in 1930 for the 
United States is a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent. 

If yields equal to the ‘average of the 
last five years are obtained on the 807,- 


lumbia uniy. press, 1930. 31-2793 


Cantarow, Abraham. Calcium metabolism and 
Calcium therapy. 215 p. Phit., Lea & 
Febiger, 1931. 31-2958 

| Carrel, Morton L. Graded exercises in French. 

1p. N. Y., Globe book co., 1930. 31-2788 | 

Church, Mrs. Virginia W. (Frame) Silhouettes 
of Latin quarter. 49 p. Atlanta, Ga.. 
Bozart press, 1931. 31-2783 


Reading, and will have a capacity of 100, 
50 beds being set aside for adults and 
50 for children. 

Contracts for the erection of both these 
hospitals will be let by the respective 
county commissioners within the next 
month and that construction will follow 
immediately, the Department has been ad- 


} 





vised. Clark, Mrs. Pearl H. Problem presented by 25 whi r rowers inten 
eeeeeennantiadlimeteaa periodicals in coll. and univ. libraries. 39 p., ane ke th hich eee a ye ya ~~ 

: illus. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago, 1930. to plant, the production in at area Wi 
STATE PUBLICATIONS 31-2987 | be about 33,000,000 bushels. This produc- 
Culpeper county, Va. County court. Ab- tion will be 1,000,000 bushels under the 


stracts form [!] County court minute book 
of . . . 1763-1764, comp. by A. M, Prichard. | 
74 p. Dayton, Va., Jos. K. Ruebush co.. 
1930 31-2983 
by law 
regarding nature of their 


34,000,000 bushels harvested in each of the 
last two years, 1929 and 1930. The carry- 
over of southern grown rice may be some- 
what larger than that of last year, thus 
making the supplies only slightly less than 
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| Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 


Federal bar ass. €ollection of articles 
officers of U. S. 





partment in the State given below. work. 74 p., illus. Wash., 1930. 31-2981 2 
ae Flaubert, Gustave. Temptation of Saint an-| tose of 1930-31. , 5 
 vomrs. 1929-1850. “Submitted to Gov. by | tony. '253 p., illus. N. ¥. I. Washburn.| If California rice growers increase their 
| Arthur H. King, Register. Denver, 1931. lake nih eee 31-2791 | acreage in 1931 to 125,000 acres as re- 
ws as ®  F. B. isl. | : . ecte ems .., 349 p./ average vi s are ai 
| Nev.—Message of Gov. F. B. Balzar to Legis N. ¥. H. Holt & co, 103 shi ported and average yields are obtained, 


of 1931, 35th Session. Carson City, 1931. 


production will be about 7,500,000 bushels. 


_| Graves, Robt. But it still goes on, an ac- : _ 
| a been nr — 1928- cumulation. 319 p. N. Y¥., J. Cape & iH The 1930 production was 7,271,000 bushels 
| ords, Secy. Carson City, 1931. Smith, 1931. 31-2789 | and the five-year average, 1926-1930, about 


| | Hansen, Roy. Nodule bacteria of Leguminosae | 7,702,000 5 . bush 
Bienn. Rept. of the State Rabies Comm. | “vith ‘special reference to mechanism of in. | Arc: Bula; S0eu) Soe Saas 


| Hamrichouse, Mahel A. House 0’ my dreams | 
and other poems of ly childhood and 
later years. 64 p. Baltimore, Waverly press, 


were unusually large in 1930. It is too 
early to make any predictions as to the 
1931 productions of these countries but 


1928 and 1929. Submitted to Gov. by L. B. 
_— Jr., State Auditor. Baton Rouge, 
1930. 
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Insurance Risk 


As Affected by 
Operation of Stull 





Knowledge of Situation by 
Lessor Held Necessary to 
Vitiate Policy Due to In-| 
creased Hazard 


Sr. Pav, MINN. 

Henry SCHAFFER 

Vv. 

Tue HAMPTON FARMERS’ MuTvAL Fire In- 

SURANCE COMPANY. 

Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28278. 

Upon appeal from Dakota County. 
ALBERT SCHALLER and KUEFFNER & MArKS | 
for respondent; D. L. Grannis for ap- 
pellant. | 





Opinion of the Court 
March 20, 1931 


Hott, J.—Plaintiff had a verdict in a 
suit upon two fire insurance policies is- 


sued by defendant covering two barns, | 
shed and silos on his farm which were | 
damaged or destroyed in a fire occurring | 


on the evening of Dec. 17, 1928. A motion 
for judgment non obstante or a new trial 
was denied and defendant appeals. 

Of the two barns destroyed the smaller 
was the westerly in which the fire started. 
The evidence is conclusive that at the 
time of the fire distillation of alcohol was 
carried on in the smaller barn. A great 
number of neighboring farmers called to 
help extinguish the fire testified to seeing 
stoves on the floor of the barn with coal 
fires burning, a 12-burner gasoline stove 
with tubing attached, 50 to 75 barrels of 
mash, tanks and pressure tanks contain- 
ing fermenting corn, a great many jugs 
the corks of which, as the heat became 
intense, popped out and the contents 
burned with a flame characteristic of 
burning alcohol. 

The testimony is uncontradicted that 
the sons of the tenant living on the farm 
at 4 o'clock in the morning of the next 
day procured a truck owner to come there 


and with their aid haul away three loads | 
of the material which evidenced the illicit | 


business, such as the remnants of the 
jugs, barrels, stoves and tanks, dumping 
them at two different places quite distant 
from the farm. No effort was made to 
clear up the debris in the large barn. 


Two Questions Involved 


One of the defenses pleaded was a vio-| 


lation of this provision of the policy: “And 
it is further agreed that if the risk be in- 
creased by any alteration of the building 
or other property, or by the erection of or 
occupation of neighboring buildings, or by 
any means whatever within the control of 
the assured, without the consent of this 
company, or if the assured has made any 
false representations respecting the value 
or consideration of the property, or his 
interest in it, then, and in every such 
case, the policy shall be void.” 
parent that two questions are involved: 
First, was the risk increased by the in- 
stallation and operation of: the apparatus 
for distilling alcohol? Second, if increased, 
was it within the control of the plaintiff? 

The first question was submitted to the 
jury as the only issue in the case, the 
charge being that if they found that the 
installation and operation of the distill- 
ing apparatus increased the fire risk it 
avoided the policy, and entitled defend- 
ant to a verdict. Defendant contends that, 
as a matter of law, the risk was increased. 
Ordinarily the question is for a jury. 

But the evidence here is uncontradicted 


that an illicit distillery was carried on in| 


@xe westerly barn. Placing and using 
coal and gasoline stoves for heating and 
boiling in the ordinary farm barn not 


equipped with brick chimneys nor built| 


or arranged for the purpose of making it 
safe to keep or maintain fires therein, so 


obviously increases fire hazard that a jury | 


should not be allowed to find to the con- 
trary. In and between barns as found on 
the ordinary farm are hay, cornstalks, 
straw, and other readily inflammable rub- 
bish, and fires in any kind of stove or 
heating apparatus in proximity thereto 
must be regarded by every reasonable per- 
son as increasing the fire risk. 


Risk Held to Be Increased 


We are compelled to hold that the in- 
stallation and operation of a still in a 
farm barn not located or constructed with 
a view safely to carry on such business, 
exposes the premises insured to increased 
risk from fire. But, although we con- 
clude that the 
jury and found in plaintiff's favor should 
have been resolved in favor of defend- 
ant by the trial court, defendant is not 
entitled ‘to judgment notwithstanding the 
verdict, because we are of the opinion that 


there was error in ruling that the conse- | 


quence of the tenant's increase 
fire risk, under this policy, must neces- 
sarily fall upon plaintiff, the landlord, 
and that brings us to the second question. 


For three years preceding the fire plain- | 


tiff had leased the farm under a so-called 
cropping contract or lease, the first year 
of the three being under a written agree- 
ment between plaintiff and William Weiler. 
Thereafter the lease was oral, and be- 
tween plaintiff and the wife of William 
Weiler. Plaintiff resided in St. Paul, after 
his farm was leased. The parties agree 
that the terms of the oral leases were sup- 
posed to be the same as the prior written 
one. No great importance should be given 
to the form or terms of the lease or con- 
tract under which Mrs. Weiler and her 
family were in possession. 


Possession Relinquished 


It is plain that plaintiff had relinquished 
the entire possession to them. He only 


reserved a right of entry for certain, not! 


here important, specified purposes. It is 
common knowledge that in every com- 
munity where the pioneer farmers have 
grown too old to themselves carry on their 
farms many are left to tenants and the 
owners move into some city or village to 
live during their declining years. 
those so doing seek to keep the same pro- 
tection of the buildings on the 
against loss from fire that they did when 
living on the farm, and it may be as- 
sumed that insurance companies are will- 


ing for a premium to furnish such protec- | 


tion. 


There is nothing in defendant’s policy or | 


by-laws against insurance if the build- 
ings insured are occupied by others than 
plaintiff. From the provision in the policy 
above quoted, if the risk be increased by 
any alteration of the building or other 
property, or by the erection of or occupa- 
tion of neighboring building the insurance 
is forfeited, and that without regard to 
whether it was or was not within the con- 
trol of the insured. 


Principle Stated 


And in either of those two named in- 
stances the plaintiff would have to take 
the consequences of Mrs. Weiler’s or a 
third party's acts if there had been an 
alteration of the buildings insured or in 
the neighboring buildings. The 
would be the case, had the policy pro- 
vided that it should become void if the 
insured buildings were used for illicit dis- 
tilling, or for an unlawful purpose, or 
for a purpose that-increased the risk. Vol. 
3, Cooley's Briefs on Insurance, p. 2535 
(2d ed.), states the principle in this lan- 
guage: 

“Where the condition is specific, and is 
not qualified as to the control of the in- 


sured, the fact that the change is made, 


by a tenant of the insured will not re- 


It is ap-| 


issue submitted to the} 


of the) 


No doubt | 


tarms | 


same | 
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Note: Average daily production i 
by dividing the total! for the month by. 
the number of days in the month 
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| 
Geological Survey. | 


A practically normal decrease of 0.5 per cent below that of January 
was shown in the daily average production of electricity during Feb- 
ruary by public-utility power plants in the United States, according 


Department of the Interior. The 


above chart, issued by the Survey, shows fluctuations in electricity 
output in 1929, 1930 and the first two months of 1931, by water power, 
by fuel power and by both water and fuel power. 





Newauidl Decline N oted in Daily Out put 


| 


Of Electricity by 
| 


Utility Power Plants | 





‘Daily Pr i * Use W Power L ‘in Feb- : a 
Daily Production by Use of Water Power Larger in Feb |More Than a Billion Fish 


| ruary Than in January, Says Geological Survey 





The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 
the United States in February was 255,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, 0.5 per cent less 
than the daily output for January, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior April 1. ‘A summary of the 
statement was printed in the issue of 
April 2.) The statement continues in full 
text: 

This is about the normal change in the 
daily production from January to Feb- 
jruary. The average daily production of 
electricity by the use of water power in 
February was about 2 per cent larger 
‘than in January. This also is about the 
normal change. 

The quantities given in the tables are 
| based on the operation of all power plants 
| producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
|per month, engaged in generating elec- 
tricity for public use, including central 
| stations, both commercial and municipal. 
electric railway plants, plants operated by 
steam railroads generating electricity for 
| traction, Bureau of Reclamation plants, 
and that part of the output of manufac- 
turing plants which is sold for public use. 
|The output of central stations and elec- 
tric railway plants represents about 98 
per cent of the total of all types of plants. 
The output as published by the National 
Electric Light Association and the Elec- 
trical World includes the output of cen- 
tral stations only. 

Reports are received from plants rep- 
| resenting over 95 per cent of the total 
|capacity. The output of thosev plants 
| which do not submit reports is estimated; 
| therefore the figures of output and fuel 


Duty Values Fixed 
On Various Imports 





|New Reappraisement Dewisions 
Announced by Court 


New York, April 2.—The United States 
Customs Court has announced new reap- 
praisement decisions, fixing valuations for 
duty assessment purposes upon the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Wet salted yearling hides, from Sydney, 
| Australia, entered at New York by J. H. 
Rossbach & Bros., Inc.; trunks, contain- 
ing shell boxes, etc., from Paris, entered at 
New York by Henry Kayser & Fils; me- 
| chanical toys, from Fuerth, Germany, en- 
|tered at Houston by Geo. Borgfeldt & 
| Co.; decorated glassware, from Frankfort, 
| Germany, entered at Albany, N. Y., by the 
|Van Heusen Charles Co.; knitted wool 
| berets, from Breslau, Germany, entered 
|at New York by the Marcel Kurtz Corp.; 
| similar goods, from Paris, entered at New 
York; Japanese agar agar, from Kobe, 
Japan, entered at New York by W. F. 
Graessle; samples, paper hangings, from 
Darwen, England, entered at New York 
|} by A. C. Dodman Jr., Inc.; scissors, from 
Barmen, Germany, entered at New York 
by-Louis Greenberg & Son; electrical fix- 
tures, from Paris, entered at New York 
by the F. J. Newcomb Manufacturing Co. 

Textile drawings, from Paris, entered at 
New York by the Associated French 
Artists; decalcomanias, from  Stoke-on- 
Trent, England, entered at Cleveland by 
R. W. Gresham; handkerchiefs, pocket- 
books, ash trays, table cloths, etc., from 
Budapest, Hungary, entered at Dayton, 
Ohio, by Mrs. Julius Reich; 
rockinghamware, from Burslem, England, 
entered at Cincinnati by the Lewis & 
Neblett Co.; silk squares, from London, 
entered at New York by H. W. Robinson 
& Co. et al. 

(Reappraisement Circular Nos. 1977 to 
1991.) 





\Birth Control Measure 


Rejected in Connecticut | 


HarTFoRD, Conn., April 2. 


The House yesterday rejected by a vote 
of 172 to 76 a birth control modification 
bill proposing that physicians should have 
the right to give such information when 
necessary to protect the health of pa- 
tients. The measure had been approved 
by the Judiciary Committee. 


lieve him from forfeiture.” Allen v. Home 
Ins. Co., 133 Cal. 29; Howell v. Balti- 
more Eq. Society, 16 Md. 377; Kelly v. 
Worcester Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 97 Mass. 
284; Long v. Beeber, 106 Pa. St. 466; Liver- 
pool & London Globe Ins. Co. vy. Gunther, 
116 U. S. 113. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


decorated | 





|}consumption as reported in the accom- 
panying table are on a 100 per cent basis. | 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, De- | 
partment of Commerce, cooperates in the 
preparation of these reports. 

Total monthly production of electricity in 
thousands of kilowatt hours by public utility | 
power plants in 1930 and 1931 Produced by 





water power per cent change from previous 
year, A; produced by water power, B 
1930 A B 
| January 8,663,000 5 34 
OUND occ cnssavenioness 7,627,000 3 36 
PORTO scicccvcscessioeece 8,187,000 2 40 
BEE. SosvasdenvesaWesecirn 8.019.000 2 41 
May 8.064.000 0 40 
ME seceebdneeetses ees 7,784,000 0 39 
ME sven ante ves 7.899.000 --2 37 
August 7,906,000 —-5 32 
September . 7,792,000 —3 29 
October 8.195.000 6 28 
November ae 7,693,000 7 29 
December ........++0.-.-- 8,108,000 —S5 29 
95,936,000 —15 34 
1931 A B 
SE cd sveraneumnnnee 7.944.000 —8 30 
NE cesisxeecacakcs 7,140,000 6 30 
*Revised. 


| 


| Acreage of Spring Planting | 
Announced by Crop Board 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
In view of the prospective increase in the 
number of hogs in the southwestern and 
southeastern States, it is probable that 
at least a part of the acreage increase 
has resulted from the need of more feed 
But should the acreage to be harvested 
for nuts be increased at the same rate 
|as is indicated for the acreage of peanuts 
; planted alone the acreage harvested for 
nuts in 1931 will approximate 1,440,000 
acres, or about 9 per cent greater than 
the record harvested acreage of 1929 
With yields equal to the average of the 
last 10 years’ production in 1931 would 
be 7 per cent higher than the record 
crop of 1929 for which growers received 
especially unfavorable prices. However, 
the carryover of old-crop peanuts into the 
1931 marketing season is expected to be 





| the lowest in recent years 
Increase in Soybeans 
Soybeans for oil and meal.—Intended 
soybean plantings for harvest in 1931 
are 25 per cent greater than in 1930 for 
the United States as a whole. In the 
North Central States the indicated in- 


crease is 28 per cent. the increase is 30 
| per cent in. Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, 
| and 25 per cent in Illinois and iowa. The 
| north central section produces soybeans 
mainly for crushing for oil and meal with 

a@ considerable acreage for hay. In the 
South where the crop is grown principally 
‘for hay and seed the increase shown is 
about 21 per cent with 15 per cent in 
North Carolina. Most of the intended 
acreage increase in all areas appears to be 
for hay to replace clover and other hay 
acreage lost by drought. 

The actual proportions of the soybean 
acreage to be harvested for hay or beans 
will depend largely upon the character of 
the growing season and upon the prevail- 
ing price levels for each at harvest. 

The price of soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts has continued to decline since the | 
Outlook Report of Feb. 1. Nominal quota- 
tions in middle of March for soybeans were | 
as low as 74 cents per bushel basis United 
States No. 2 grade delivered at the mills, 
compared with 90 cents in the latter part 
of January. Stocks of soybeans in mills 
and in elevators are reported as being 
}Mmuch larger than usual. 

Imports of soybean oil and meal in 1931 
have continued to date at the low levels 
obtaining during the last half of 1930. 
Reports from Manchuria, the chief foreign 
producer of soybeans, indicate an accu- 
| mulated supply of 2,500,000 tons of soy- 
| beans and a price the lowest in history. 
Farmers there are being urged to reduce | 
their acreage this year. However, this | 
Situation is not likely materially to affect | 
imports in this country. | 

The outlets for oil and meal will deter- | 
|mine the extent to which the production | 
of soybeans for milling purposes may | 
profitably expand. During the current! 
business depression the demand for meal 
has been greatly reduced. Farmers have 
been short of cash and apparently have 
economized on the relatively high-priced, 
high-protein prepared feeds. The de- 
creased activities in the building trades, 
together with an abundance of linseed 
and cottonseed oils and the low world level 
|of vegetable oil prices, have also limited 
the outlet for the soybean oi]. There is 
|but little hope of a marked increase in 
| the market outlets for soybean products 
| in the near future. A recovery in business | 
| will help both the soybean oil and meal 


pi 


Mr. Cooley, on page 2534, also states: | Situation. It is quite possible that returns 


from soybeans will be as good as or better 
than returns from most alternative crops. 
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° ‘Contract Provides Coverage of | 
Motion’ Patent 33 Mion jor Period oy OF Lower Courts 


hree Years | 











Model Required a 
For ‘Perpetual 


Wage Earners Are Said to Have| 


Increased in Last Census 
Year 





New York Tunnel 


nd Bridge Insure 





Rise in Maryland 














New York Governor Would 
Place Duty in Hands of 
Appellate Divisions of Su- 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
State of Maryland, compiled from data 
collected at the census taken in 1930,) 
v-_ manufacturing activities! 
in : | 


° | , 2 } 
‘Century-old Policy Has Been New York, N. Y., April 2. | 
| a A contract has been signed by the Port | 


Dise ar d e d for Other | of New York Authority for insurance of | 
Types Federal Patent Of the Holland Tunnel and the new Hudson 
Se s 


Number of establishments, 3,229; num- 


|Fort Lee, N. J., against possible damages 
{to the structures, the Port Authority has | 


preme Tribunal 


| ber of salaried officers and employes, 19,- | 


16: v ‘ motion “ought never to be attempted : in h 1 ivisi 
iasane ie; value noice” = tenia, \aneal the ‘sun rises in the West,” entab- loo which will run for a three-year po ‘Court “of "new York. capeetiiaa 
[ (value of products less cost of materials,| lished policies which continue to be fol | "ry. insurance is being placed through | Guties and responsibilities over all other 
| fuel, and purchased current), $560,225,823; |OWed_ in handling patent applications of | 5-00 S. Frelinghuysen ¢ = ‘aathats Mur_| courts of the State inferior to the Su- 
horsepower (rated capacity) of prime mov-| the “perpetual motion” class, according | OVSRe Saute eo Carr & Co. it was|Preme Court. The special message fol4 
ers, 298,439; horsepower of electric mo-| '® information made available at the Pat- | ceedealt OCIS: Se SRS ou Slows in full text: 


The number of wage earners and the; The old rules, promulgated in 1811, | ae i 7 i+,,, Sage to the Legislature I stated that “a 
l e = ie + a ; ; per $100 a year, which, the Port Authority aT ‘ 
value of products represent increases of Specified that every application for @| stated. is a new low rate for insurance | S0U%d public policy should place the bur 


| 3.7 and 18.8 per cent, respectively, as com- 
| pared with 126,700 wage earners and prod- 
}ucts valued at 
| 1927, the last preceding census year. 


,; establishments whose products made dur- 


nearest railroad station of the applicant The form letter transmitted by the An effort to secure adoption of a sub- of magistrates’ and municipal courts and 
|free of charge. Agents for the Federal Patent Office to each person seeking} stitute re port was defeated by a vote of | Courts not of record there is no general 
and State hatcheries also deliver the fish patents of the “perpetual motion” class ‘ ; Supervisory responsibility vested in any= 


|River Bridge between New York City and | 
fice Points Out 


announced. 

The contract calls for $30,000,000 cov- 
erage for the tunnel and $25,000,000 for 
the bridge. About 50 insurance companies 
are expected to participate in the con- 





Atpany. N. Y., April 2, 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
special message to the New York Legis- 
lature, has recommended legislation giv- 























































































880; number of wage earners (average for 
the year), 131,399; salaries paid, $46,304,- 
494; wages, $149,051,281; cost of materials, 
$521,661,459; cost of fuel and purchased 


| An outline of Patent Office procedure, 
| Officially issued more than 100 years ago, 
| Stating that efforts to establish perpetual 


7 b ri} 9 ; re * 
tors driven by purchased current, 362,027. °9* Office April 2. The premium rate will be 16 2/3 cents| _. T° the Legislature: In my annual mes- 


den of supervision over the various courts 
and their justices upon the judicial 
branch” of the government. It is in the 
interest of orderly government that in so 
far as possible the powers, duties and 
responsibilities of the three coordinate 
branches of the government—the Legis- 
latuere, the Judiciary, and the Executive 
—should be kept separate. 

This principle in its relationship to the 
courts has been at least partially recog- 


“perpetual motion” patent be accompa- 
nied by an “operative model” and the 
same requirement remains in force at the 
Patent Office, many years after the prac- 


on such structures. 
In addition to protecting the Port Au- 
thority, which has jurisdiction over the | 


tice of asking that models be submitted | tunnel and bridge, against loss from nat- 


: }ural perils and hazards and “acts of 
with applications for other types of pat- | “i “ : : vee ; 
ents has been discarded. |God,” the policies will cover against acts 


The following additional }of violence and other disturbances, in- 


information | sai . sas , 
was made available at the Patent Office: (ieee en SO, Oe ae 


Requests that the Patent Office issue 
patents on devices stated by applicants to} 


$943,410,896 reported for 
The census of manufactures covers man- 
ufacturing and printing and _ publishing | 


ing the census year were valued at $5,000 
or more. Repair shops and _ establish- | 
ments engaged solely in custom work, such 
as custom tailor shops, are not included. 


Preliminary reports for individual in- embrace principles of so-called “nerpetual| Motor Transport Measure nized. The Appellate Divisions of the 
dustries, covering the United States as a) motion’ continue to be received periodi- a ; ‘ 4 % State have been given authority over 
whofe, were issued in 1930. ‘The prepara- cally. Changed in North Carolina magistrates’ courts, justices of the peace, 
tion of these reports (which were in Early Regulation Is Cited : ; municipal courts, and inferior courts not 
greater demand than the State statistics)| The section of the rules of procedure aes RALEIGH, N. C,, April 2. of record. s 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub-| promulgated in 1811 relating to “perpetual; After amending the bill (H. 238) to Judges Favor Plan 


make it apply only to vehicles operated as 
common carriers, the Senate has passed 
a revised measure for regulation of buses 
and trucks. As presented, the bill would 
have made contract carriers subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Corporation Com- 
mission. 


lication of State, county, and city figures. 


Since January I have discussed with 
—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


many judges the proposal of giving to the 
Appellate Divisions of the State the same 
kind of supervisory duties and responsi<= 
bilities over all other courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court itself, and the great 
| majority of these judges are in hearty 
} accord with it. 


motion” follows in full text: 

“As it can be mathematically demon- 
strated that no human invention can pro- 
{duce a machine capable of undiminished 
|power, or power regenerating itself, and 
|\forming what is called perpetual motion, 
an operative model will be demanded for, 
every such attempt, before a patent can | 


New York Senate Favors 
St. Lawrence Power Plan 


Axpany, N. Y., April 2.) pe es . Sat | . ° harefar aids tate 

’ “ granted; otherwise no proof can be| Pp s: ay Pra . I, therefore, recommend legislation at 
The Senate Finance Committee today| given of its being what its name Gesige | repo al to Tax Premiums | this session to carry out this purpose. In 
reported, with recommendations for third nates, and for which a_ patent is dee} Fayored in South Carolina |Svc legislation it would be impossible, 
reading, the Cornaire water power bill) manded. of course, to give the power of removal 


creating a Power Authority to develop 
the St. Lawrence River. The measure had 


| of the judges of these cc 
|} pellate Division where 


“It is hoped that this will prevent many 
ingenious, but unlearned, men from at- 


CoLumesia, S. &., April 2. 


A favorable committee report has been 





irts to the Ap- 
such power of ree 


previously been passed by the House. tempting what the scientific know to be| made to the State Senate on the bill (H,| Moval is now vested in the Legislature 
The bill was amended by the Senate impossible. Some set out by searching,| 355, S. 617) to increase the premium tax | °F the Senate by the Constitution. In 
Committee specifically to direct the Gov- through levers and large wheels, to in- on insurance companies doing business in lieu, therefore, of attempting to give to 


ernor tO name as trustees of the Power 
Authority, Robert Murray Haig, Julius 
Henry Cohen, Samuel L. Fuller, Frederick 
M. Davenport and Thomas T. Conway, the 
members 


the Appellate Division power of removal 
| by changing the Constitution, I suggest 
; that the Appellate Division be given the 
|right to report and make recommenda- 


,crease power, forgetting that this is to 
diminish velocity—then they multiply and 
diminish the power to give velocity; this 
brings them to the point whence they set 


‘the State. The bill was amended to make 
| the increase 0.75 per cent instead of 1 per 
|cent as passed originally by the House. 


present 1 of the Water Power out. ‘Thus it is considered an axiom in| ‘ tee j tions to the Governor in respect to con- 
Commission under whose direction the) mechanics, that to increase power is to! Proposed Tax on I tilities | tinued tenure of office of judges of courts 
Cornaire bill was prepared. diminish velocity, and vice versa. They : | below the Supreme Court. The principal 
re |must also consider that man, in all his| Opposed by Maine House | objective is to give to the Appellate Di- 
/operations, works against gravity and/| : ; ; Visions supervisory powers over the cone 
fricton So laa aaaieee. ~ oe 2.) duct of the lower courts and the judges 
Pe > ‘ . a “A perpetual motion is therefore only), 4" Unlavorable Committee repor 4) thereof. 
To Be Planted This Spring considered as a perpetual motion; and, Pill (H. 995) proposing to levy an excise | No Supervision Now 


tax of 4 per cent on 
of public utilities has 
the House. 


the gross revenue | 


ought never to be attempted till the sun 
been accepted by 


‘0 be The important point to be made is that 
rises in the West. 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
the present time, except in the cases 


fish are shipped in containers’ to the at 


14 to 46. 
. . }one. If allegations of wrong-doing or in- 


efficiency are made the only methods of 


follows in full text: 
“Replying to your recent letter, you are | 


by automobile and truck in some lacalities. 
Distribution by Federal and_ State 


agencies will continue through the Spring 9dvised that the Patent Office under-| applications for patent on perpetual mo-/| investigation are, first, by the appoint- 
months of April, May, and June. There Stands the term ‘perpetual motion’ to| tion, but such applications have been re-| ment of a special grand jury by the Gove 
will be a cessation of activities during mean a mechanical motion creating en-| jected as inoperative and opposed to well | ernor, limited to specific charges involving 
the Summer, with work being resumed! ergy, that is, a machine doing work and| known physical laws, and in no instance|crime, where the local prosecuting ma- 
during the Fall. Actual work will be operating without the aid of any power| has the requirement of the Patent Office | chinery has broken down; and, second, by 
pursued independently in time, but co-|other than that which is generated by the| for a working model ever been complied | the Legislature, where special machinery 
operatively in actual duties, in order to, machine itself, and which, when once | with. has to be set up. This legislative right 
prevent overlapping of activities. Besides started will operate for an indefinite; “In view of these facts the office we | one. of course, to any kind of inves- 
the distribution of trout, the States will | time. ;not now permit such an application to| tigation, either specific or general. 


“The views of the office are in accord|be filed without a model, and this prac-| The time has come to take the first 
with those of scientists who have inves-| tice has been adopted in order to save|step in filling this gap in our governe 
tigated the subject, and are to the ef-| applicants the loss of the fees paid with | mental system. The clothing of the Ape 
fect that mechanical perpetual motion is| their applications. After an application | pellate Division with responsibility for the 
a physical impossibility. These views can| for patent has been considered by the/| conduct of all courts below the Supreme 
be rebutted only by the exhibition of a/examiner the filing fee cannat be re-| Court is a logical, sensible and definite 
|working model. Many persons have filed ' turned.” step in advance. 


disperse aprpoximately 9,000,000 bass, and 
about 860,000,000 other spectes of game 
fish. 

New York leads the six ranking States 
in distribution of fishes, followed in order 
by Maryland, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and Connecticut. 








emember way back— 








WHEN MOST HOMES HAD ORGANS? 





EVEN beyond the days when the reed 
organ the favorite household 
musical instrument, the principles of 
meat smoking were practically the 
same as they are today. But in the ap- 
plication of these principles the pack- 
ing-house methods of yesteryear were 


Today smoke-house loading is ac- to adhere to a carefully determined 
smoking temperature and a definitely 
set schedule. After being smoked, 
cooled off and dried, the product is 
carefully kept under modern refrig- 
until it is delivered to the 
retail market. 


was complished at a fraction of the former 
labor cost and in an absolutely sani- 
manner. The modern Armour 


smoke-house is a series of floors, each 


tary 
equipped with a system of overhead _ eration 
trolley rails. Outside the smoke-house 
meats are hung on 
chanically conveyed 


woefully crude, labor wasting — and iron trees, me- 
not particularly sanitary, to say the 


least. 


Thus are the finishing touches ap- 
plied to such famous Armour products 
as “Fixed-Flavor”’ Star Ham and Star 
Bacon ... products which, through 
constant vigilance, scientific processes 
and rigid controls every step of the 
way from slaughter operation to re- 
tail store, represent far greater heights 
of meat quality and service to the 
American public than obtained before, 
during or many years after the days 


organ sat in 
President 


to the various 
floors, switched onto the trolley rails 

Loading a smoke-house was some- 
thing akin to a gymnastic scaffolding 
operation. Beginning at the bottom, 


meats were hung on 


and pushed into place. 

Even more important among the 
meat-smoking improvements perfected 
long wooden under the relentless Armour policy of 
sticks swung crosswise. As each layer 
of sticks was loaded, the ‘“‘hangers” 
climbed on top and began another row 
with meats passed to them from below. 
The task was a laborious one, to say 
nothing of the unsanitary features of 
men working on top of the meats. 


doing things more quickly, more eco- 
nomically and more efficiently, is the 
contro) exercised over the smoking 
process. Where formerly temperature 
regulation was a matter of individual 
judgment, today recording thermom- 


eters enable the operator in charge _ the parlor. 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY USA. 









BETTER VALUES TO CUSTOMERS 
BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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~ Insurance Risk 


‘As Affeeted by © 
Operation of Still 


Knowledge of Situation by 
“Lessor Held Necessary to 
Vitiate Policy Due to In- 


creased Hazard 





(Continued from Page 5.} 

“The condition, whether specific or gen- 
eral, sometimes that the change 
must be one Within the control or knowl- | 
edge of the insured in order to forfeit 
the policy. Where this is the condition, 
the policy wilt not, of course, be for- 
feited, unless the change in use is within 
the knowledge or control of the insured.” 
; Thied Condition 

The third or remaining condition above 
quoted avoiding the policy is when the 
risk is increased “by any means whatever 
within the eontrel of the assured.” In 
Merritt v. Ims. Co. of N. Am. 23 Fed. 245, 
Judge Lochren held a lessor’s imsurance 
not forfeited by a tenant’s change of 
which the former had no knowledge, the 
condition reading: “Any change increasing | 
the hazard, either within the premises or 
adjacent thereto, within the control of or 
known to the assured and not reported to 
this company, and agreed to by endorse- 
ment therein, will reader this policy null) 
and void” North British Mercantile Ins. 
Co, v. Union Stockyards Co. 120 Ky. 465, 
is a case much in point, except that the 
condition read that the policy would be- 
come void if the hazard was increased by 
means “within the control or knowledge | 
of the assured.” 

In the instant case the word “knowl-| 
edge” in the disjunctive is not used. But} 
the Kentucky court said: “If the assured | 
was. t of it, although it was a) 
matter which he might have controlled, | 
had he known of it, the policy is not af- 
fected or, he knew it, yet if it, 
was a thing beyond his control, neither 
is it affected. Such seems to us the rea- 
sonable construction of the language as 
setting forth the intention of the parties.” | 
In Royal Exch. Assur. of London  v. 
Thrower, 246 Fed. 768, the policy stipulated 
it should “be void * * * if the hazard be 
increased by any means within the control 
or knowledge of the insured.” 

The proof did not show that the insured, 
the lessor, had knowledge of the alleged 
increased risk and a recovery allowed by | 
the district court was sustained, the court 
remarking: “A matter beyond one’s knowl- | 
edge is rarely within his control.” The | 
district judge (240 Fed. 811) used much 
the same language, saying: “To control 
the matter it would seem to be necessary | 
that Thrower should have had some) 
knowledge of what was being done in this 
building. It does not seem to me that an | 
e@wner can be held to the duty of con-| 
trolling that of which he does not know.” 


Cases Showimg No Forfeiture 
Other cases indicating that under simi- 
lar stipulations there is no forfeiture of | 
the insurance unless the increased hazard | 
is proven to be within the knowledge and | 
control of the insured are: East Texas Fire | 
¥ms. Co. v. Kempner, 12 Tex. Civ. App. 533; 
Northern Assur. Co. of London v. Craw-| 
ford, 24 Tex. Civ. App. 574; Nat. Union) 
Fire Ims. Co. v. Richards, 200 S. W. 912) 
(Tex. Civ. App.). Waggonick v. West-| 
ehester Fire Ins. Co. 34 Ill. App. 629, where 
the words were “within the knowledge of | 
he assured.” Nebraska & I. Ins. Co. *. | 
tensen, 29 Neb. 572; London and 
Western Trust Co. v. The Canada Fire 
Ims. Co., 13 Ont. L. Rep. 540. A condition 
as near like the one before us as two 
eases can well be; is Bitonti v. Nat. Liberty 
Ims. Co. of America, 96 Pa. Sup. Ct. 521. 
The policy provided that the insurer was 
net liable for damages occurring to the 
property if “the hazard was increased by 
any means within the control of the in- 
sured.” The tenant of the insured installed 
a still without the knowledge of the in- 
sured. A recovery was affirmed. Central 
Abbatoir Co. v. London & Scottish Assur. 
Corp., 91 Pa. Sup. Ct. 327. Had the insurer 
intended to forfeit the policy regardless of 
whose ~cts increased the fire hazard we} 
would expect the stipulation to read: This 
policy shall be void if the risk is increased | 
by any means whatever within the control | 
of the occupant. 
Entitled to New Trial 
We are of the opinion that. as the 
pleadings stood it was necessary for de- | 
fendant in order te claim a forfeiture of 
ihe insurance to prove that the insured 
ad knowledge of the use of the barn for a 
distillery. Hf he had had, then its ex-| 
istence there could be said to be within his 
control. No lessee could claim the right | 
to carry on an illegal business on the! 
premises leased or to use any building 
thercon so as-to‘imcrease the fire hazard. 
But on this issye evidence was excluded | 
and the court held as a matter of law tha‘ | 
plaintiff had te bear the consequences of | 
whatever the tenant or the persons oc-| 
cupying the farm did, even though he had 
no notice or knowledge thereof and hence | 
not within his control. 
Defendant is not entitled to judgment | 
non obstante, but is entitled to a new trial. | 


Gross Retail Sales Tax 
Is Proposed in Michigan 


LANSING, Micu., April 2. 

A bill (H. 323) proposing a graduated 
gross sales tax’ on retailers has been in- 
troduced in the Michigan Legislature. The 
bill is similar to the Kentucky law, the 
validity of whieh is now pending before 
a statutory three-judge Federal court. 

The rate of the tax would be as follows: 
One-half mill en gross receipts in excess 
of $25,000 but not exceeding $400,000; one 
mill on receipts between $400,000 and 
$500,000; 2'¢ mills on receipts between | 
$500,000 and $600,000; 4 mills on receipts | 
between $600,000 and $700,000; 51% mills on 
receipts between $700,000 and $800,000; 
7 mills on receipts between $800,000 and 
$900,000; 8': mills on receipts between 
$900,000 and $1,000,000; 10 mills on receipts 
in excess of $1,000,000. 











Pennsylvania Income Tax 
Measure to Be Considered 


HARRISBURG, Pa., April 2. 


A bill proposing a State income tax 
will be considered by the House Commit- 
tee on Pensions and Gratuities when it 
meets April 7. The income tax measure 
is designed for presentation in connection 
with unemployment insurance bill (H. 
34). The proposed income tax is grad- 
uated with rates ranging from 2 to 10 
per cent. The maximum rate for corpora- 
tions would be 7 per cent. 





New Jersey Senate Passes 
Bill to Unite Tax Agencies 


TRENTON, N. J., April 2. 

Three bills proposing a reorganization 
‘of the New Jersey taxing system have 
been passes by the Senate. Under the! 
bills the work now performed by six de- 
partments in administering 


headed by a State Tax Commissioner. 
The appellate functions of the deposed 
State Board of Taxes and Assessment 
would be taken care of by a’ newly cre- 
ated Board of Tax Appeals. 


j 1 





17 different | 
taxes would be transferred to a bureau | 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 1931 — 


UNITED STATES JUDGE 
IN NEW YORK 





AL HR ACH 


JOHN KNIGHT has received a 
recess appointment from the 
President as judge on the bench 
of the Federal court for the 
Western District of the State of 
New York. Judge Knight was 
State Senator in the New York 
Legislature. 








Tax Increase Bill Passed 


Missouri Legisl ) 
By M Legislature 


JEgFERSON CiTy, Mo., April 2. 

The House has concurred in Senate 
amendments to the income tax increase 
bill and passed the measure, which now 


goes to the Governor for his approval. 


It provides for income taxes on a grad- 
uated basis ranging from 1 to 4 per cent, 
which, accgrding to its proponents, will 
bring in about $5,500,000 of additional 
revenue annually. 


A proposal recommended by the State 


Survey Commission would have increased 
the revenue by about $7,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Commission. 


Board of Tax Appeals. 


Announces’ Decisions 








Edward H. Garcin. Docket No. 21657. 
1. Held that respondent has sus- 
tained the burden of showing that pe- 
titioner is liable as a transferee of a 
corporation by showing that petitioner 
withdrew assets of such corporation, 
thereby rendering it insolvent. The 
extent of such liability determined. 

2. Where period for assessment and 
collection of taxes for 1920 against the 
taxpayer expired subsequent to pas- 
sage of the Revenue Act of 1926, and 
notice of proposal to assess against 
petitioner as transferee was mailed 
within one year after passage of such 
act, held that assessment and collec- 
tion against and from the petitioner 
as transferee are not barred. Section 
280(b)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

3. Where assessment of taxes for 
the years 1918 and 1919 was made 
against the transferror within the 
statutory period for assessment and 
collection, a proceeding in court for 
collection was begun within that pe- 
riod, and notice of proposal to make 
an assessment against the petitioner 
as transferee was made within one 
year after return of execution in such 
proceeding, held that assessment and 
collection against and from petitioner 
as transferee are not barred. Section 
280(b)(3) .of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

4. Held that petitioner’s contention 
that no proceeding was timely begun 
against the traonsferror is without 
merit, for the reason that petitioner 
may not collaterally attack the judg- 
ment of the United States district 
court in the,above referred to pro- 
ceeding upon the ground that the 
summons was not served upon an offi- 
cer or director of the transferror cor- 
poration or that the summons was not 
served within the time prescribed by 
the State statute. 

Otto Braunwarth. Docket No. 26636. 

1. Where, upon the sale of a busi- 
ness, title passed to the vendee and 
part of the purchase price was paid in 
caSh and the remainder in Liberty 
bonds, which were placed in escrow 
to be delivered to vendor in install- 
ments over a period of years upon the 
filing by him each year of an affidavit 
that he had not competed in business, 
held. although transaction was closed 
in the year of sale, the right to the 
deferred’ payments was not the equiv- 
alent of cash and the installment pay- 
ments were not income to the peti- 
tioner, the vendor, until received. 

2. Held, further, that where peti- 
tioner failed to establish the cost of 
the business sold, the action of the re- 
spondent in including in petitioner's 
income the total amount received each 
year must be approved. 

3. Amount of exemption from sur- 
tax of interest upon Liberty bonds 
determined 

Gilbert S. Wright. 

A taxpaye) 


Docket No. 34978. 
who purchased unim- 
proved real property in 1905 as an 
investment, and later subdivided it 
into lots, some of which were sold in 
1923, is entitled to have his tax on the 
profit derived therefrom computed un- 
der the provisions of section 206, Act 
of 1921, regardless of whether or not 
he was a dealer in real estate. 
First National Bank, Stoughton, 
Docket No. 41512. 
* A bank on cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis may not deduct 
amount of bank stock taxes which be- 
came a lien on the bank property in 
the taxable year, but were not actu- 
ally paid until a succeeding year. 
The Manatee Crate Company, The No- 


Wis. 


catee Crate Company. Docket Nos. 
36648 and 36649. 
Stock purchased in 1918 by the 


parent company of an affiliated group 
became worthless in 1924. During the 
years’ prior to 1924 the profits and 
losses of the two were reporied in 
consolidated returns, The two com- 
panies were not affiliated in 1924. 
Held, that the parent company is en- 
titled to a deduction in 1924 on ac- 
count of the stock becoming worth- 
less. Riggs National Bank, 17 B. T. 
A. 615, distinguished. 

Henry Investment Company. 
42566. 

A brokey's commission paid by the 
petitioner as lessor for obtaining a 
lease is not deductible in the year 
paid as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense but is in the nature 
of a capital expenditure which is de- 
ductible pro rata each year as the 
lease is exhausted. The unpaid por- 
tion of the commission which the 
petitioner was obligated to pay also 
held to be properly included as a part 
of the capital cost of the lease in 
computing the yearly deduction for 
exhaustion, although the petitioner 
was on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis of accounting. 


Docket No. 
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loye Is Granted Recovery 
For Discharge After Injury 
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‘Lessor Liable for Procuring His Release Due) 
To Receipt of Compensation Award 


Topeka, KANS. | 


| Lioyp H. HILTon | 
| v. 
Tue SHERIDAN CoaL COMPANY. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29589. } 
Appeal from Crawford District Court. | 
C. O. Pincry, P. E. Nutton and G. L. 

Stevenson for appellant; SyLvan BRUNER, | 

O. C. Mosman, CLay C. Rocers and Pavt | 

A. Buzarp for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 7, 1931 | 

Dawson, J.—This was an action for 
damages for wrongfully inducing plain- | 
tiff’s employer to discharge him. 

The significant facts, in brief, were 
these: The defendant, The Sheridan Coal 
Company, owned 11 coal mines in south- 
eastern Kansas, one of which was 
familiarly known as No. 19 Sheridan. De- 
fendant leased this mine to three part- | 
|ners, Cunningham, Giovanni and Steele, 
who operated it under the name of the 
C. & G. Coal Company. About 190 work-| 
men “were employed in and about this 
}mine. One of these was this plaintiff, 
| Lloyd H. Hilton, aged 25 when this law- 
| suit was tried. 
| He had been a coal miner for seven or 
}eight years. In 1925, in the course of his 
|}employment, Hilton received an injury to | 
his right foot and ankle, and on account | 
|thereof he received compensation from | 
| his employers, the C. & G. Coal Company. | 
|of some $2,000 in cash and an award of 
|$6 per week for permanent partial in- 
| capacity. 

Prior to his injury plaintiff's task in 
the coal mine had been “tailing a motor’ | 
|—whatever that is. When he returned 
to work his employers gave him the job 
of running a moter which relieved him | 
from standing on his injured foot and| 
gave him better pay—$8 per day instead 
of $7.50, his former wages. 


Alleged Acts Causing 


Discharge of Employe 

This defendant, notwithstanding it had 
leased this coal mine where plaintiff was | 
employed to the C. & G. Coal Company, 
exercised a good deal of supervisory au- 
| thority over the mine and over its lessees. 
| Defendant's superintendent of mines, one 
Ed. Roberts, instructed the mine surveyors | 
| where entries should be made, gave direc- | 
tions about the employment and discharge 
of C. & G. workmen, repeatedly reminded | 
| the lessees that the coal operators and in-| 
|Surance carriers had agreed to rid the 
| southeastern Kansas coal field of all “com- | 
|pensation hounds’’—meaning workmen 
| who had been hurt in the mines and had 
| received awards therefor under the Work- | 
|men's Compensation Act. | 

Roberts repeatedly warned the lessees | 
that if they employed such workmen their | 
insurance would be canceled, and if they | 
;did not carry insurance, as their lease 
| contract obligated them to do, their lease 
| would be canceled by the defendant coal 
| company. | 

Not long after Plaintiff Hilton returned | 
| to work following his injury and award | 
of compensation, Superintendent Roberts 
of the defendant company had a con- 
| versation with Cunningham, one of the 
lessees, employers of plaintiff. Cunning- 
| ham testified: 
| “He said, ‘How is Hilton doing?’ I said, | 
‘He is doing fine.’ So he said, ‘Well, Tom, | 
| I am afraid you are going to have to get, 
| rid of him.’ I said, ‘Why?’ He said, ‘The| 
insurance company is going to cancel your | 
policy.” He used this language: He said} 
that, ‘the State law provides that you 
; must carry insurance.’ I said ‘Yes.’ He | 
| said, ‘We have a section in the lease that 
| you must carry it.’ I said, ‘Ain’t I com-! 
| plying with it?’ He said, ‘But I am tell- 
ing you that you must get rid of that/ 
fellow.’ He said, ‘The insurance company 
will make you.’ He said, ‘The operators 
and the insurance companies are going to 
|clean Kansas out of these compensation | 
hounds.’ ” 


Suit Was Begun After 
Period of Idleness 


Plaintiff’s employers were reluctant ta| 
discharge him and his retention was the} 
subject of repeated bickerings with Rob- | 
|erts. Cunningham testified: 
| “Mr. Roberts said * * * ‘You have got 
| that old compensation hound back there 
again, have you?’ I said, ‘The bay is suit- | 
ing me all right; he is doing his work all 
right.’ * * About a month afterwards, | 
he (Roberts) spoke to me about it. * * 
He said, ‘I see you still have young Hilton 
| working here. Don't you know that the 
insurance companies won’t allow you to 
keep him here?’ I said, ‘I don’t see why. | 
They settled with him and he is able to| 
work. He is doing his work. He abso-| 
lutely satisfied me. 
the boy.’ 

a@ very heated 





conversation. 


}and my lease canceled. 
would see that the lease was canceled 
|and that my insurance was taken away. 
| He characterized young Hilton as a com- 
pensation hound, and he also referred to 
another man that I had there in the same 
way, and he forced me to fire another man 
by the name of William Brackston. * 
Every time he seen the Hilton boy, he 
would fly to pieces. He said that if I 
didn’t discharge him that the Sheridan 
Coal Company would cancel my lease and 
I would also lose my insurance. * * 

“* © * He said the operators and insur- 
ance companies in Kansas were going to 
get rid of all the comvensation hounds.” 
| It was also shown that shortly there- 
alter plaintiff's employers consulted about 
what they must do in view of Superin- 
tendent Roberts’ threats, and under his 
coercion they discharged plaintiff. 

Thereafter the young man made 
sistent but unsuccessful efforts through- 
)Out the entire southeastern Kansas coal 
}district to obtain employment. After 


3 


| three years’ enforced idleness as a coal 


miner, he brought this law suit. 
| On the issues joined, the cause was 
| tried before a jury, which returned a ver- 


| dict in plaintiff's favor for $2,000 actual 


damages and $4,000 punitive damages. 
| Judgm nt was entered accordingly, and 
| defendant appeals. 


Discussion Relating to 


| . . i 
Admission of Evidence 

Error is assigned in the admission of 
|evidence touching Roberts’ statements 
| that the 
insurance companies had gotten together 
and were going to get rid of the com- 
| pensation hounds. Those statements were 
competent te show’ that Roberts’ em- 
ployer, the Sheridan Coal Company, was 
back of Roberts’ conduct in -coercing 
plaintiff's employers to discharge him. 
They were also competently probative to 
show why it was impossible for plaintiff 
to get other employment in his trade as 
a miner in the southeastern Kansas coal 
district. 

It is urged, however, that there was no 
evidence to show that Roberts had au- 
thority to speak for the Sheridan Coal 
Company. Whoever happened to know 
the fact that the coal operators and_in- 
surance companies had decided to prevent 
the employment of workmen who had 
|been awarded compensation would be a 
}competent witness on that point. 


Ay 


| Roberts had no authority to speak and | 


|no such privilege, and they are liable in| 


I have nothing against! the employment would have 
Roberts, Steele and I had/| indefinitely, in accordance with the desire 
He said if|of the employer, except for such inter- 
| I didn’t fire that man Hilton that my in-| ference, and where the only motive mov- 
surance would be taken away from me)ing ithe third party is a desire to injure 
He said that he | 


per- | 


coal-operating companies and | 


Moreover, it was sufficiently shown to | 





carry the question of agency to the jury | 
whether Roberts, defendant’s superinten- | 
dent of mines, had authority to speak 
and act for the Sheridan Coal Company, 
and the fact that such authority was 
denied was not conclusive. It is not com-| 
mon in damage suits that responsibility | 
of an employer for the tortious act of | 
his employe can be proved by formal | 
grant of authority. Ordinarily it has to| 
be established by significant facts and 
relevant circumstances.. 

In Wilson y. Haun, 97 Kan. 445, 155 
Pac. 798, it was said: 

“To establish the r@lation of agency | 
an express appointment and an accept- | 
ance thereof is not essential, but it may 
be implied from other facts, such as the| 
statements of the’ parties, their conduct 
and the relevant circumstances.” (Syl. 
paragraph 1.) 

See, also, Fritchen v. Mueller. 


| 
Defendant’s Contention | 
Involves Publie Policy | 


Defendant’s next contention is a much 
more candid one than the error based 
on the argument that Superintendent 





act for the defendant in procuring plain- 
tiff’s discharge. It is that the defendant | 
had a right to insist on the discharge | 
of Hilton because the insurance on its! 
coal mine would be canceled if men dfaw- | 
ing disability allowances were permitted | 
to work in it, and that defendant had | 
a right to insist that nothing be done or | 
omitted around the mine to jeopardize 
its insurance coverage. | 

To approve that argument would be to} 
admit that employers of labor in danger- 
ous industries have found a legitimate 
way to set the workman’s compensation | 
law at defiance and render nugatory its | 
humane provisions. The Legislature de- 
clares what the public policy shall be 
towards the employing of workmen in 
dangerous oceupations like coal mining. 
It provides that injuries to workmen in 





| that hazardous business shall be a eharge 


upon the industry and added to the price 
of coal and eventually paid for by the 
general public who buy and burn coal, 

If the coal operator can get an insur- 
ance company to carry the risks of in-| 
juries to his workmen more economically | 
than he can himself, well and good; if} 
he can not, the public policy does not| 
change, but remains as the Legislature | 
declared it. The idea that the humane} 
purposes of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act can be set at naught by arbitrary | 
action of employers and insurance ¢ar- | 
riers, or by either of them, and that un- 
fortunate workmen who have received 
compensation for injuries sustained in} 
their dangerous occupation shall be barred | 
from reemployment, can not be given ju- 
dicial countenance. 

Whatever the attitude of the insurance 
carriers, defendant knew that plaintiff 
was entitled to return to work after re-| 
covering from his injuries. It knew his 
employers had a right to employ him; 
its superintendent of mines had no right 
to compel its lessees to discharge him. 
In short, defendant must be presumed 
to have known that the theory under- 
lying the entire jurisprudence of this | 
State is that its people shall be free from | 
vexatious oppressions and petty tyrannies | 
such as its superintendent of mines prac- 
ticed on tihs plaintiff, and it must have 
known thatesuch a course of conduct to 
flout tie declared: legislative policy was} 
likely to bring disagreeable consequences 
to those who would pursue it. 


Effect of Interference 
By Third Party 

While an employer may discharge his| 
employe not hired for a specified term for 


any reason or for no reason (Coppage v. 
Kansas, 236 U. S. 1), third parties have | 





damages for such meddlesome interference 
if the discharge of an employe is pro- 
cured thereby. In the leading case of} 
London Guarantee Co. v. Horn, 206 IIl.| 
493, 99 A. S. R. 185, the appellant insur- 
ance company, by threatening to cancel 
a@ policy of insurance it had issued to the 
employer of Horn, appellee, brought about 
Horn’s discharge. Under Horn’s contract} 
of employment he might be discharged | 
at any time at his employer's uncon-| 
strained discretion. In the opinion af- 
firming a judgment for damages in Horn’s 
behalf against the insurance company, va- 
rious instructive cases are reviewed, and| 
the court said: 

“We therefore conclude, both upon rea- 
son and authority, that where a third 
party induces an employer to discharge 
his employe who is working under a con- 
tract terminable at will, but under which 
continued 





the employe and to benefit himself at 
| the expense of the employe by compelling 
| the latter to surrender an alleged cause 
;}of action, for the satisfaction of which, 
in whole or in part, such third party is 
liable, and where such right of action! 
|does not depend upon and is noi con-| 
‘nected with the continuance of such em- 
; ployment, a cause of action arises in favor 
of the employe against the third party.” 
| (p. 507.) 

; In Carter v. Coal & Coke Co. et al., 
84 W. Va. 624, the action was against | 
the defendant company for causing plain- 
tiff to be discharged from the service 
of his employer. It was there held that 
one who by himself or conspiring with 
others induces another to break his con- | 
; tract of employment with a third person, 
to the injury of that person, is liable 


(Continued on Page 7, Co 





| 
| 
lumn 1.) | 


(Cases in Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals Listed | 





|ing apparatus for internal-combustion engines, 


| cases. 
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« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Directers—Liability on note executed to avoid reduction in surplus— 
Effect of charging off note as part of surplus— 

Where some of the directors of a bank, on the discovery by an examiner of the 
Kentucky Department of Banking of a shortage in the assets of the bank, executed 
a note to the bank for the amount of the shortage in order to prevent a reduction 
of the bank’s surplus, but the surplus was later reduced, at the request of the 
Banking Department, by charging off such note and other paper held by the bank, 
and the bank remained open for business more than two years thereafter, the 
directors were not liable on the note to the Banking Commissioner, on the bank’s 
insolvency, on the theory that, by execution of the note, they had enabled the 
bank to appear solvent, since, after the note was charged off and the surplus was 
reduced, the creditors had no right to regard the note as a part of the assets of 
the bank, and neither the creditors who took no action against the directors on 
such note within a reasénable time after it was charged off, nor the Banking 
Commissioner as their representative, could recover on the note, in view of the 
fact that it was accommodation paper. 

Denny, Banking Comr., v. Wood et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 27, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS—Officers—Assignment of stock to secretary-treasurer for voting 
purposes—Liability of corporation for misappropriation— ; , 
Where the president and the vice president of a corporation assigned their stock 
to the secretary-treasurer, who was also the general manager, for the purpose of 
enabling the secretary-treasurer to vote the stock, and of concealing their owner- 
ship of the stock from the public to which the corporation contemplated selling 
additional stock, the corporation, in the absence of the unanimous consent of the 
stockholders to the arrangement, was not liable to the president and the vice 
president for the misappropriation of the stock by the secretary-treasurer by the 
sale of the stock to an innocent third person for a valuable consideration. 
Capitol Hill Undertaking Co. v. Render; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19828, March 10, 1931. 
CORPORATIONS—Stock—Acceptance of subscription offer five years after made— 
Issuance of treasury stock to certain stockholders for purpose of acquiring control of 
corporation— 2 
Where a terminal corporation was organized by 32 of the wholesale fruit and 
produce dealers in a city under a plan contemplating the subscription by each of 
the dealers of $2,000 toward the undertaking, and where only one share of stock of 
a par value of $100 was issued to each dealer, although 29 of the 32 subscribers 
signed a subscription offer for 19 additional shares of stock, a majority of the 
stockholders had no right to cause the corporation to issue the additional shares 
to such subscribers more than five years later, after the corporation had become 
a financial success and 20 other dealers had-become one-share stockholders, for 
the purpose of obtaining for themselves a larger share of the assets and the control 
of the corporation, since the subseription offer had expired by the failure of a 
corporation to issue the stock within a reasonable time after it was subscribed 
for, and since the majority stockholders of a corporation may not issue treasury 
stock for the purpose of acquiring control of the corporation without giving the 
other stockholders an opportunity to subscribe. 
L. E. Fosgate Co. v. Boston Market Terminal Co. et al.; Mass Sup. Jud. Ct., 
March 9, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Change of beneficiary—Validity of change as to in- 
sured’s creditors—Death of insured prior to endorsement of change on policy— 

Where a life policy provided that on the death of the beneficiary during the 
insured’s lifetime the proceeds should become a part of the insured’s estate, subject 
to the right of the insured to name another beneficiary, and the insured, 
after the death of the beneficiary, executed a will several days before his death be- 
queathing the proceeds to a trustee for a specified purpose, and simultaneously 
therewith notified the insurance company to make the trustee so named the bene- 
ficiary, the proceeds were not available to the insured’s creditors on the theory that 
the change of beneficiary was void as to such creditors, in view of a statute entitling 
the beneficiary of a life policy to the proceeds as against the creditors and the 
representatives of the insured; the change of beneficiary was effective, where the 
notice was received by the insurer prior to the insured’s death, although not en- 
dorsed on the policy as required by the policy, since the provision for the endorse- 
ment on the policy was for the protection of the insurance company and the pur- 
pose thereof was fulfilled by the notice to the company prior to the insured’s death, 
of the person entitled to the proceeds. 

Teague, Trustee, v. Pilot Life Insurance Co., etc.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 117, March 
7, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Increase of risk—Operation of still in ordinary farm 
barn—Control of insured— 

The installation and the operation-of a still in an ordinary farm barn which was 
not equipped with brick chimneys or arranged so as to make it safe to keep fires 
therein increased the risk within the meaning of a fire policy exempting the insurer 
from liability “if the risk be increased * * * by any means whatever within the 
control of the assured,” but the increase of the risk was not by means “within the 
control of the assured” so as to vitiate the policy, where the still was installed and 
operated by the assured’s tenant, unless the assured had knowledge thereof.— 
Schaffer v. Hampton Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 277, April 3, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Termination of relation—Liability of third party to 
servant for procuring discharge— 

Where the lessor of a coal mine coerced the lessee to discharge a miner to whom 
workmen’s compensation had been awarded, by repeated statements that mine own- 
ers and compensation insurance carriers had agreed to rid the coal district of 
“compensation hounds,” meaning thereby workmen who had been injured and had 
received compensation awards therefor, that the lessee’s compensation insurance 
would be canceled if the lessee did not discharge the employe, and that the lessor 
would thereupon cancel the lease for the failure of the lessee to carry such insur- 
ance as required by the lease, the lessor was liable to the employe for actual and 
exemplary damages.—Hilton v. Sheridan Coal Co. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
278, April 3, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 








961165, J. F. Rowley, Artificial limb suspen- 
der and back check, D. C., W. D. Ky. (Louis- 
ville), Doc. E 488, The J. F. Rowley Co. v. B. 
Matthews, et al. Dismissed without prejudice 
Nov. 12, 1928. 

1052167, C. Nessler, Process of waving natural 
hair, 1611466, Lewis & Murray, Steaming tube 
for hair waving, 1619798, same, Container for 


Switch & Signal Co. 
Switchimg Device Co. 
April 9, 1927. 


1377566, Re. 


v. 
Decree for 


15231, C. F. Eckart, 


v. International Paper Co. 


hair in permanent waving process, D. C., Feb. 17, 1931. Doc. 8959, International Paper 
D. Ky. (Louisyille), Doe. E 550, The Nestle|Co. v. Graham Paper Co. Decree reversed 
Le Mur Co. v. W. OC. Heimerdinger Co. Dis- Feb. 17, 1931 
missed under equity rule 57 Jan. 10, 1930. 1378307. (See 1392629(a).) 

1077117. (See 1252444.) 1392628. (See 1123502.) 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced concrete 1392629 (a), 1484445, 1522425, 1534927, 1551090, 


dock or pier, filed Feb. 16, 1931, D. C., 8. D. 


Calif. (Las Angeles), Dac. 4406-J, The Dock | carbons, 1488325, 1550607, same, 


& Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v. City of | apparatus for treating petroleum, 1546634, 
Long Beach Calif., et al. Same, filed Feb.|same, Apparatus for treating hydrocarbons, 
26, 1931, D. ©., S. D. Tex. (Houston), Doc. | 1517830, Egloff & Benner, Carbonaceous fuel, 


E 446, The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
et al. v. A. Sprunt & Sons. Doc. E 447, The 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et al. v.| 
The City of Houston, Tex. Doc. E 448, The! petroleum products. D. C., 8 
Dock & Terminal Co., et al. v. Houaton-Harris | & 43/56, Universal Oil Products Co. y. 
County Ship Channel Navigation District. ard Oil Co. of New York. 
1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, filed | 1931. 

Feb. 17%, 1931, D. C., N. D. Qhio, E. Div., Doc. 
E 3686, Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc. ls 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Oo. | 1488325, same, Method and apparatus 
, treating petroleum, 1546634, 


: as le 
1114246, F. M. Furber, Temperature-control= | ("seating hydrocarbons, 





Dismissed Feb. 


1517830, 


D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Dac. 1787, Detroit Mo- 
tor Appliance Co. v. Chrysler Sales Corp., et 
al. Dismissed Feb. 14, 1931. 


1123502, J. A. Dubbs, Treating oil, 


1537593, 
1535725, 


carbons, 
ing oil, 


G 
Ww 
treating hydrocarbons, 


4 . R. Howard, Process 
1992620, 1535724, 


1525281, 1522425, 1484445, C. P. Dubbs, Process | and apparatus for treating hydrocarbons, D 
of treating hydrocarbons, 1440772, 1546634,,9  g. 5 N. ¥., Doc. E aey1eF, Universal Oil 
1568400, same, Apparatus for treating hydro- | products Co. v. Gasoline Products Co. et al 
carbons, 1488325, 1530607, same, Method and) pismissed Feb. 17, 3931 

apparatus for treating petroleum, 1592560, 1404539. C. K. ‘Nelson. Confection. D. C.. 
same, Process of cracking petroleum, 1517840, w ‘Dp. Ky. (Loutsville), Doc. E 469. Eskimo 
Egloff & Benner, Carbonaceous fuel, 1550568, | pie Corp. v. National Ice Cream Co. Decree 
R. T. Pollock, Process and apparatus far treat-| for defendant July 11, 1927. Doc. E 470, Hs- 
ing hydrogarbons, D. C. Del., Doc. E 635, Uni-| Kimo Pie Corp. y. Lee Lewis, Inc. Decree 
versal Qil Products Co. v. Crown Central Pe-| for defendant, dismissed without prejudice 
troleum Corp. Doc. E 636, Universal O41! | Oct. 21, 1927 

Products Co. v. Lincoln Oil Refining Co. Doc. 1436459, J. Reece, Seat cover. filed Feb. 19. 
E 65%, Universal Oil Products Co. v. White 1931 D. ©. Ss. D ¥.. Doc. E 58/104, Ewr- 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co. Cansent decree dis-| Kiean Seat Pad Co. v Cyclone Stores. Inc 
} missing bill Feb. 16, 1931, in each of above | Doc. E 58/106. Evr-Klean Seat Pad Co. V. 


A. Levene (Dorjan Auto Supply Co.) 
1440772. (See 1123502.) 


1134246, O. Tyberg. Cigar machine, 1267734, 
é . 1444217. S. Sparks 


G. A. Anderson, Cigar wrapping- mechanism, 
1543874, R. E. Rundell, Safety cigar wrapper 









W. D. Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 475, Kentucky 
Cheatham Electric 
plaintiff 


Method of 
enhancing the growth of plants, C. C. A., 8th 
| Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8958, Graham Paper Co 
Decree affirmed 


1525281, C. P. Dubbs, Process of treating hydro- 
Method and 


1550568, 1628270, R. T. Pollock, Process and ap- 
peratus for treating hydrocarbons, 1378307, Ww 

. Young, Apparatus for cracking and refining 
¥.. Doc. 
Stand- 
7, 


| 1392629 (b), 1484445, 1522425, 1534927, 1525281 
v.|C. P. Dubbs, Process of treating hydrocarbons, 
for 
same, Apparatus 
glof & 
Benner, Carbonaceous fuel, 1550568, R. T. Pol- 
lock. Pracess and apparatus for treating hydro- 
Egloff. Process of crack- 
for 
same, Process 


. Method of making oiled 
paper, 1593128, L. L. Leadbetter, Apparatus for 


Inheritance Tax 
On Certain Trusts 


Asked in Illinois 


‘Measure Introduced After 
Supreme Court Decision 
Exempting Them From 
Federal Estate Tax 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 2. 

The State inheritance tax would be im- 
posed in the case of certain trusts re- 
| Serving a life estate, under the terms of 
|a@ bill (H. 520) recently introduced in the 
| Illinois Legislature. 

Similar bills were enacted into law by 
the Federal Government and the State 
of New York after the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States hold- 
ing that such trusts were exempt from 
| the Federal estate tax. 

The bill proposes to impose the tax 
“when the transfer is of property made 
| by a resident, or by a nonresident when 
| such nonresident’s property is within this 
| State, by deed, grant, bargain, sale or 
gift, made in contemplation of the death 
|of the grantor, vendor or donor, or in- 
|tended to take effect in possession or 
}enjoyment at or after such death, in- 
cluding a transfer under which the 
grantor, vendor, or donor has retained 
for his life or any period not ending 
before his death the possession or enjoy- 
ment of, or the income from, the prop- 
|erty transferred, or where any change 
in the use or enjoyment of property in- 
cluded in. such transfer, or the income 
thereof, may occur in the lifetime of the 
grantor, vender or donor by reason of 
any power reserved to or conferred upon 
the grantor, vendor or donor, either solely 
or in conjunction with any person or pere 
|sons to alter, or to amend, or to revoke 
any transfer, or any portion thereof, as 
to the portion remaining at the time of 
the death of the grantor, vendor or donor, 
thus subject to alteration, amendment or 
revocation, or where such transfer though 
not made in contemplation of death, is 
made in consideration of the promise of 
| the transferee to pay to the grantor, ven- 
|dor or donor, an annuity during said 
grantor’s vendor’s or donor’s life, such 
portion of the property transferred as is 
necessary to produce a net annual income 
| sufficient to pay said annuity shall be 
| taxable. Any transfer of a material part 
of a decedent’s property in the nature of 
a final disposition or distribution thereof, 
made by the decedent within two years 
prior to his death, without an adequate 
and full consideration in money or money’s 
worth, shall, unless shown to the con- 
trary, be deemed to have been made in 
contemplation of death, within the mean- 
ing of this section.” 


| Corp. et al. v. A. B. Dick Co. 

Feb. 17, 1931. 
| 1552326, P. J. Lunati, filed Feb. 14, 1931, D. 
C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E T-37-M, 
Rotary Life Co. et al. v. F. O. Johnson. 

1568400. (See 1123502.) 

1580287, Colle &*Colle, Glass substitute, filed 
Feb. 18, 1931, D. C., W. Wash., N. Div., 
~ oe Acetol Products, Inc., vy. C. Warwiek 
et al. 

1381485, C. B. Gilmore. Hood latch, filed 
July 10, 1930, D. C., W. D. Ky. (Louisville), 
Doc. E 595, Chicago Forging & Mfg. Co. v. 
Bade Cummins Mfg. Co. 

1584145, 1625158, W. H. Robbins, Machine for 
| making steel wool, 1625159, same, Steel wool 
; removing machine, filed Dec. 19, 1929, D. C., W. 
|}D. Ky. (Louisvilie), Doc. E 572, The Williams 
| Co. v. Gaivin Bros. Steel Wool & Mfg. Co. 
| 1592560. (See 1123502.) 

1593112, A. W. Wilson, Automatic phono- 
graph, D. C., E. D. Ill, (Danville), Doc. 277-D, 
J. Mondelli, et al. v. P. J. Sutter. Dismissed 
without prejudice (notice Feb. 20, 1931.) 


Decree affirmed 


| 1592128. (See 1444217.) 

| 1598084, Kingham & Mayes, Truck and 
tractor trailer, D. C.. W. D. Ky. (Louisville), 
Doc. E 578, Jefferson Motor Co., et al, ve 
|Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. Injunction of 
Dec. 4, 1930, set aside—retained for hearing 


Jan. 14, 1931. 

1600324, A. Dorsey, Switch mechanism, 1751- 
542, same, Clock, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. B 
| 56/156, A. Dorsey v. Crannell Nugent & Kran- 
zei. Consent decree for plaintiff (notice Feb, 
13, 1931). 

1611466. (See 1052167.) 

1614317, O. W. Petersen, Grate, D. C., W. D. 
Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 489, E. Oldman, et 
ai. (Petersen Stoker Co.) v. Vogt Bros, Mfg. 
Co. Decree for plaintiff May 13, 1929. 
| 1619798. (See 1052167.) 

1622814, F. J. Seabolt, Phonograph, D. C., E. 
D. Ill. (Danville), Doc. 282-D, The Capehart 
Corp., et al. v. FP. D. Nellis, et al. (Cairo 
Novelty Co.). Dismissed without prejudice 
Feb. 20, 1931. 

1625158, 1625159. (See 1584145.) 

1626160, A. Schwalberg, Removable wrist- 
watch bracelet, D. C., 5. D. N. Y., Doe. B 
47/155, 4. Schwalberg v. D. F. Cowen, et al. 
Decree for plaintiff Feb. 20, 1931. 


1628270. (See 1392629(a) .) 
1638815. (See 1194752.) 
1660844. (See 1489135.) 


1664693, J. H. Littler, Rotary grinder, 1738011, 
same, Machine for grinding valve and anal- 
ogous objects, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3249, 8S. 
Cheney & Son y. Stevens Walden, Inc. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff for injunction, coun- 
terclaim dismissed Feb. 10, 1931. 

1670235, I. W. Buchanan, Variable spray de- 


vice, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8935, 
I. W. Buchanan et al. v. Wyeth Hardware 
|& Mfg. Co Decree affirmed Feb. 18, 1931 


1670893. S. P. Lavenberg, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., 
Doc. E 48/344, The Lavenberg Corp. v. Pierce 
Airo Corp. Consent and order of discontin- 
uance Feb. 20, 1931. 

1688478, A. J. Weiss, Electrical condenser, C. 
C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11181, Dubilier Condenser 
Corp. v. Aerovox Wireless Corp. Decree af- 
firmed (notice Feb. 16, 1931) 

1695184. R. J. Ellsworth, Safety lock, D. C., 
W. D. Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 543, Holmes 


Disappearing Bed Co. v. Logan Co. Decree 
for plaintiff Sept. 26. 1929. 

1702891. (See 1222452.) 

1708466. G. Brandt. Flexible chain, D. C., 


S. D_N. Y.. Doc, E 49/211, Benrus Watch Case 
Co.. Inc., v. Diel Watch Case Co., Ine. Cone 
sons and ordes of discontinuance Feb. 20, 

1722944, B. C ys: Securing trim panels, 
D. C., E. D. MicH., 8. Div., Doc. 4287, G. B. 
Gagnier et al. v. Arvey Corp. et al. 
Feb. 13. 1931. 

1738011 (See 1664693.) 

1739805, N. Sinclair, Portable folding bed, 
D. C.. N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 
2606, Rip Van Winkle Wall Bed Oo., Inc.. v, 
F. L. Clark et al. Decree pro confesso halding 
patent valid and infringed Feb. 16, 1931. 


1751542. (See 1600324.) 
1757813. Proctor & Schaab, Tunnel liner, 
filed Feb. 20, 1931. D. C.. S. D. N. Y¥., Boe, 


E 58/107, The Commercial Shearing & Stamp- 
ing Co. v. Pierce Steel Pile Corp. et al 

1768462, A. H. Dixon et al, Method of making 
shredders, 1768463, same, Shredder, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio. W. Div., Doo. E 1072, Rapid Mfg. Co, 
v. H. W. Kramer (Nu Wa Mfg. Co.). Decree of 
Dec. 13. 1830. set aside Feb. 18, 1931. 

1768463. ‘(See 1768462.) 

1785822 


v, 47 . G. H. Snyder, Cigar machine, | the manufacture of oiled paper, D. C.. W (See 1134246.) 
April 1, 1921 | fied nets 1931, D, C. s. DN. Y., Doc.| Wash. (Tacoma). Doc. B aP California-Ore- 1792422, J. Granat. Wedding ring, Des. 80787, 
mt ee |E §8/13, International Cigar Machinery Co. | gon Paper Mills vy. Crown-Zellerbach Co. Dis- | Same, Ring, filed Feb. 20, 1931, D. C. Calif, 
Customs |v. The Universal Tabacco Machine Co, missed withaut prejudice Feb. 13, 1931. (Ban Francisco). Bac 2784-L, Granat Bros, 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. Gra- a . Jd. W. Gibbons, Ash receiver, filed | ¥-_4- 5. Samuels Co. 
ham, and Associate judges Oscar E, Bland, | 6%, % ‘iy Patoulavitie) ‘Boch $08 | Fee. 14, i‘. » Se ©. B. WN. ¥., Doc, © S/#, suisse eek yi and ee 
Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. G ola a ‘| _ 1 ° : niversal Lamp Co. v. Yankee Metal Products n ; . Ky. (Louisville), % 
| vine L. Lenroot. 4. Garrett and. ¥ Ph a ae rel Box Co. Decrees Corp. P E 484, Perkins Glue Ca. v. Adler Mfg. Co, 
| M. EB, Jones, Washington, D. C., was ad-| wr ps 7 . s 147420. W. F. McMahon. Oil well slush | ¢t_al. Decree for defendant April 5, 1929. 
mitted to practice. | 1494752, 1312486, T. H. Krueger, Moistening pump piston and pump piston packing ad- Re. 15231 (See 1377566.) 
| Na. 3391. Albert and Charles Boni, Inc.,-y.| d¢Vice for gummed stickers or labels, 1638819, | justing mechanism, filed Feb. 16, 1931, $.°C.| Re. 15641, J. H Emery, Artificial fruit and 
United States. Parts of a periodical. Printed | Same. Tape serving device, filed Feb. 24, 1931,/5. 1 Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E T-41-J,;™methad of producing, D. ©. S. D. N. Y¥.,, 
matter. Argued by Mr. William L. Wample|D- ©., 8. D. Ohio, W. Div, Doc. B 722, Better) Ww. F. McMahon vy. Byron-Jacksan Co Doc. E 39/32, J. J. Bmery v. F. M. Katz & 
for appellant, and by Mr. James R. Ryan for | Packages, Inc., v. A. C. Hummel. 1484445, 1488325, 1517830, 1522495. 1825281, (See Co. Inc. Consent decree for plaintiff (Noe 
appellee. ; 1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and | 1123502 and 1392629 (a) and (b).) tice Feb. 13, 1931) 

No. 3383. E. N. Kennedy, Inc., v. United| method of making, filed Oct. 21, 1930, D. C., 14891235, S. M. Langston, Cut-off mecha-!|_ Re. 15815, I. K. Trau, Cap. D. C. W. D. 
States. Remission of additional duties. Ar- | M. Pa. (Scranton), Doc. E 692, Crazier-| nism. 1660844. Langston & Sieg, Cut-off on- | Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 411, Town Talk Mfg. 
gued by Mr. George J. Puckhafer for appel-| Straub, Inc., et al. v. d. Galdiere (Keystone | erating mechanism. filed Aug. 10, 1928, D. C..| ©. v. American Cap Mfg. Co. Decree far 
lant and by Mr. Ralph Folks for appellee concrete Block Ca.). Doc. B 693, Crozier-| W. Ky (Louisville), Doc. E 530, 8. M Plaintiff sJuly 12, 1927 ee 

No. 3404. D. Salemi & Sons v. United States. | Straub, Inc., et al. v. Scranton Tile & Sup-/| Langston Co. v. The Mengel Co. _ Re. 17252, Snavely & Wells, Electrical relay, 
Bedspreads and fringes, entireties. Argued by | ply Co. 152698", E. W Hill, Stencil sheet. C. C. A., filed Aug. 12, 1930, D. C Ky. (Louis- 
Mr. Fred J. Carter for appellant and by Mr.| 1222452, J. A. O'Neill, Twyer-blogk, 1702891, |3d Cir., Doc. 4450. Arlac Dry Stencil Corp. | ville), Doc. E 597, Union Switch & Signal 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen-|L. DB. Burwell. Underfeed stoker. filed Feb. 20,| et al. v. A. B. Dick Co. Decree affirmed Feb. C0. V. Louisville Frog, Switch & Signal Co 
} eral, for appellee. ; / 1931, D. C. Mich. (Grend Rapids), Doc. 2417,/ 17, 1931. Same. filed Feb. 18, 1931, D. C., Des. 75868, E. Pappert, Bridge for spectacles, 

No. 3386. Hawley & Letzerich et al. v.| Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. v. Riverside 8. D. Fla. (Jacksonville), Doc. —, A. B. Dick |D. C. S. D. N. ¥., Doo. E 49/10, EB. Pappert 
United States. Wiping rags. Argued by Mr.| Foundry & Galvanizing Co. Co., Inc., v. Dupree Bros., Inc., et al vy. May Mfg. Corp. Dismissed (notice Feb. 17, 
Edward F. Jordan for appellant and by Mr.| 1230715, R. M. Johnson, Motor vehicle body, 1533858, L. A. Hazeltine, Method and means 1931). _ ; " ; 
Ralph Folks for appellee. Both sides granted|D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46/201, R. M. John- for neutralizing capacity coupling in audions, Des. 77315, W Gordon, Tobacco, ash receiver, 
leave to file additional briefs. son Vv. Wirth & Hamid, Inc. Dismissed Feb. | D. C. Dela., Doc. E 695, L. L. Jones v. Hazeltine D. c., Ss. D. N J E 43 367, W. Gordon 

No. 3398. United States v. F. M. Jabara & | 20, 1931." Corp. et al. Dismissed with prejudice Feb. 12,, Vv. Super Novelty Co.. Inc Consent decree 
Bros. Lace articles. Argued by Mr. Charles 1282444, 1272667, D. S. Jacobus. Steam boiler, | 1931. for plaintiff (notice Feb. 14, 1931). 

D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for | 1267114, A. D. Pratt, same, 1077117, J. B. Bell 1534289, E. Teppet, Process of and compasi- Des. 80787 - See 1792422.) See aie 
appellant and by Mr. Samuel Isenschmid for | Superheater boiler, D. C. Wasi. (Seattle), Doc. | tion of matter for killing plants, D.C. 5. D T M. 113559, Burd eee teng itie Deg’ 
appellee. Mr. B. A. Levett granted leave to, 614, The Babcock & Wilcox Co. v. Puget Sound |N. Y., Doc. BE 40/282, A. Crapilloz et al. v. Q Hosiery DC. WwW. D y oR eee saat 
file brief as amicus curiae within 10 days,| Machinery Depot, Inc. Decree for plaintiff and C Co.. Inc. Consent and order of discon- E 420, A. M. Burd et al. (Bur nine ng} ie 
and Government granted 10 days to file reply | Feb. 20, 1931. tinuance Feb. 20, 195] Co.) v. United Mills Co. Decree for plain 
thereto. 1267114, 1272667. (See 1252444.) 1543874. (See 1134246.) June 2, 1928. s eee 

Nos. 3365 and 3385. United States v. Wana- 1267734. (See 1134246.) 1546634, 1550568 1550607. (See 1123502 and T M 208352, W. Ireland, TAP. Wenaleg olic, 
maker, and Hinkle v. United States, continued 1312486. (See 1194752.) 1392629.) oes maltiess - beverages. extrac s. on 9 a o 
until October term, 1931 1358483, A. Wachsman, Stop mechanism for 1551090, (See 1392629 (a).) | 210881, Canadian Club Corp.. ome. DO. &- 

Note—No. 3375. Innis, Speiden & Co. et al.| knitting machine, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Dac. 11178, 1534927. (See 1392629 (a) and (b).) ad Cir., Boc. 4475 Canadian we =e vj 
v. United States. The opinion in this case,|A. Wachsman v. J. Wachsman. Decree reversed} 1435724, 1535725, 1537593. (See 1392629 (b).) Canada Dry Ginger Ale. Inc. cree afirme 
referred to in journal March 31, was in-|(motice Feb. 16, 1931). 1536982, Strachan & Irish, Fluid atomizer, C.| Feb. 16, 1931. MM. 208352.) 
advertently released, and has been withdrawn. 1377029, R. R. Scaggan, Ground box, D. C./C. A. 3d Cir., Doc. 4450, Arlac Dry Stencil | T. M. 210881. (See T. M. 52. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 5 











Award Grante 
In Discharge of 


Employe Upheld 


Lessor Is Found Liable to 
Worker for Procuring His 
Release Due to Compen- 
sation Recoyery 


{Continued from Page 6.1 

in damages for the injury sustained by 
him, whether the injury done was for 
the benefit of the wrongdoer or not. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
v. Millonas, 206 Ala. 147, is quite similar 
to the case at bar. The plaintiff, John 
Millonas, suffered an injury to his eye 
while working as a sheeter for a construc- 
tion company. He placed his claim for 
compensation in the hands of an attorney 
for collection. The defendant company 
carried the compensation insurance for the 
employer of Millonas. 


Offered to Settle for $50 
Its agent offered to settle the claim for 


compensation by paying a nominal sum, | 


$50. At the same time he warned plain- 
tiff’s attorney that’ he would have plain- 
tiff discharged, and stated in the presence 
of several witnesses that it was the policy 
of defendant to have the employer who 
had insurance with it to discharge any 
employe who placed his claim in the 
hands of an attorney. Millonas was dis- 
charged and brought this action for 
damages. 

In sustaining a judgment in his favor 
for actual and punitive damages ‘reduced 
te $6,000 by remittitur), the Alabama Su- 
preme Court reviewed the pertinent cases, 
including the Horn case, supra, and noted 
particularly that the Supreme Court of 
the United States cited with approval the 
doctrine of the Horn case in Truax y. 
Riach, 239 U. S. 33, 60 L. Ed. 131. 

In Johnson y. Aetna Life Ins. Co., 158 
Wis. 56, it was held that an insurance com- 
pany which had insured an employer 
against liability for injuries sustained, by 
the later’s workmen was not justified in 
causing the discharge of an employe who, 
after being injured, had been retained in 
his employment, where the purpose was 
to deprive the employe of his earning 
power so that he could not sucessfully 
carry on an action which he had brought 
against his employer, and in which the 
insurance company was defendant, to re- 
cover damages for his injury. In the 
opinion it was said: 

“As against all others( like the appel- 
lant), the plaintiff (employe) was entitled 
to go his way without molestation, and 
if anyone assumed to meddle in his af- 
fairs he did so at his peril. There is 
practically little conflict in the cases on 
this point. (Citations.)” (p. 60.) 


Punitive Damages Upheld 

Other cases in accord with the Horn 
and Millonas cases, supra, are: Railway 
Conductors v. Jones, 78 Colo. 80; Chipley 
v. Atkinson, 23 Fla. 206; Moran v. Dunphy, 
177 Mass. 485, 52 L. R. A. 115; Clarkson 
v. Laiblan, 202 Mo. App. 682; Huskie v. 
Griffon, 75 N. H. 345, 27 L. R. A. n. s., 
966 and note; Max v. Kahn, 91 N. J. L. 
170; Malone v. B. of L. F. & E., 94 N. J. 
L. 347; Carmen y. Fox Film Corporation, 
198 N. Y. Supp. 766; Cotton v. Cooper 
(Tex. Com. of App., approved by supreme 
court), 209 S. W. 135. 

Error is assigned in the exclusion of 
testimony which defendant sought to elicit 


from Roberts, its superintendent, to the! 
effect that he had no autharity to direct | 


ibe discharge of Hilton or other employes 
of the C. & G. Coal Company. 


is not subject to review, since the rejected | 


evidence was not brought into the record 
in support of the motion for a new trial, 
as the code requires. (R. S. 60-3004, Civ. 
Code, sec. 307; Braymer Mfg. Co. v. Mid- 
west & G. Oil Corporation, 118 Kans. 439, 
235 Pac. 847.) 

_ Appellant assigns error in the instruc- 
tions given by the trial court, which, it 
contends, should have been limited to the 
amount of plaintiff's recavery to loss of 
wages necessarily caused by plaintiff's dis- 
charge and failure to find other employ- 
ment. The cases of Manross v. Oil Co.. 


107 Kans. 71, 190 Pac. 619, and Millikan y.| 


Shoe Co., 95 Kans. 327, 148 Pac. 660, are 
cited by appellant as supporting that view. 

Those were actions by employes against 
their own employers for wrongful dis- 
charge in breach of contract of employ- 
ment. The element of exemplary dam- 
ages was not involved, and the rules there 
Stated are of no significance in the case 
at bar. Punitive damages may properly 
be assessed against an intermeddling third 
party who causes an employe to be dis- 
charged, where legal malice or wanton dis- 
regard of the rights of the injured plain- 
tiff are established. 

‘Contractual Right’ Denied 

In Coiton v. Cooper, supra, a verdict 
of $400 actual damages and $3,500 ex- 
emplary damages was approved in a case 
Similar to the one at bar. In the Millonas 
Case, supra, a verdict which included ac- 
tual and punitive damages against a third 
party, which by intermeddling caused the 
discharge of an employe under circum- 
Stances similar to those at bar, was sub- 
jected to a remittitur from $25,000 to $6.- 
000 and permitted to stand at the latter 
figure. (See, also, 39 C. J. 1370-1377.) 


Appellant argues that it was entitled | 


to have an instruction covering its theory 
of the case. Its theory, or one of them. 
was that defendant was exercising a “con- 
tractual right” when it caused the dis- 
charge of plaintiff, and that in the exer- 
cise of that right it was not liable even 
though it acted with malicious motives. 

But as we have seen, defendant had no 
contractual, moral, or legal right to coerce 
the C. & G. Coal Company to discharge 
the palintiff; and requested instructions 
formulated on the fallacious assumption 
that it had such right were properly re- 
fused. Other objections to the instruc- 
tions given and refused have been care- 
fully considered, but nothing sufficiently 
serious in them to warrant discussion can 
be discerned. 

It is finally urged that the verdict was 
excessive. Appellant makes the point that 
in no event could plaintiff's actual dam- 
ages have exceeded $200, since his wages 
were $10 per day and his employers went 
out of business within a few weeks after 
his discharge. This point is/ not tenable. 
The coal mine, No. 19 Sheridan, is stil] 
operating. It still emplovs about 190 work- 
men. But for the meddlesame interfer- 
ence of defendant, plaintiff might have 
continued in that employment, as did the 
other workmen at that coal mine. 

Verdict Not Excessive 

But for the oppressive agreement be- 
tween defendant and the insurance car- 
rier to drive the. “compensation hounds” 
out of the southeastern Kansas coal dis- 
trict, plaintiff would have had no difficulty 
in obtaining other employment at his trade 
in that locality. The evidence shows that 
through the tortious intermeddling of de- 
fendant, plaintiff was deprived of employ- 
ment for about three years. 

There are 313 working days in a year, 
and 939 working days in three years. 
Plaintiff was earning $8 per day when de- 
fendant forced his discharge. On such 
@ calculation plaintiff made a prima facie 
case of loss of wages amounting to §7,512. 
If he had even been permitted to work 
two days e week at his trade as a miner 


he would have earned $2,500. The jury | 


This point | 
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ondition of 


ERVE BANKS 


monetary gold stock and $13,000,000 in 


bank eredit outstanding during the week | Treasury currency, adjusted 


ending April 1, as reported by the Fed- | 
|eral reserve banks and made public April | $9,000,000 at the 


iscounted bills declined 


noes oS Federal Reserve Bank 


2 by the Federal Reserve Board, was $919,- | of San Francisco and increased $2,000,000 


000,000, an increase of $39,000,000 com- 
pared with the preceding week and q de- 
crease of $178,000,000 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1930. 

On April 1 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $943,000,000, an increase of 
$85,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with increases of $74,000,000 
jin money in circulation and $35,000,000 








in member bank reserve balances, offset |1 and March 25, 1931, and ase ~ = 
in part by increases of $9,000,000 in| were given by the Board as " iO s, 
figures being in thousands of dollars: 
a; ~ RESOURCES - 41-31 ose eases 
Gold with Federal reserve agents Es ED gs a Sor 1 ras.is6 ‘ 32'672 , 1, Bi 
Gold redemption fund with Unitea States Treasury 33.648 = ; 
Gold held exclusively against Federa) reserve notes .....- 1,757,772 1. 1,745,135 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board .....- 508,978 359 '801 87'710 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks Savevereas® 848,452 = anacana 
3.115, 126,368 3,021,709 
Total gold reserves .....................cccccuceveeees 3,115,202 3 
Reserves other than gold .............. .cccccccevscsecceece 180.008 _ 188,804 187,167 
3.295.210 62 3,208,876 
EE POD ic aye cw RENE Ov eee ccs vacecocebcesxaveswee? 3.295.210 3,310,2 
GR 5 650555 o R68 dN Geb wend cuaeeecncatéacevoaees?® 73,954 74,333 67,422 
Bills discounted: 
J 7 61,950 113,652 
Secured by United States Govern bligations ...... 57,747 . 7 
Other bills discounted ....... — . : - oaiuens 105.883 _103,475 187,471 
"163.630 25 241,123 
Total bills discounted At eo ala oe ead 163,630 165,42 
Bilis bought in open market care én ede sane esuwees 166,622 83,272 301,297 
—.... ee pasha 66.600 66,633 54,105 
Treasury notes one odd aber cocdrasvecqoasieees 63.226 44 Sas 
SPOUCUINONCES OEM WEB onc cvcnisccccccacvccceeweeceeceseves 468,537 Z 468,698 ee 
Total United States Government securities ......+++++ 598,363 308,558 e780 
Other securities . eae SeeeeE aca cee eenonwnee see : . OS Aes, eae 
Total bills and securities . 928.615 867,255 1.001.508 | 
Due from foreign banks 707 in 359 i ani 
Federal reserve notes of other cae euenee 13,608 ' ee 
Uncoliected items npbie anne nde tc adcunataniues 501,567 464 oe oa 
MINE S560 oo sodb cpeeaibn. aa.ch, co ecicccenadeonkenes 58 338 58,3: : art 
All other resources OP eon anced 17,617 16,546 __ 44,198 
Total resources . a a 4 889,616 4,786,854 5,078,305 
LIABILITIES == """ 
Federal reserve notes in Setual ‘ire tation secusuneieid 1,497,811 1,441,715 1,576,007 
Deposits a 
Member bank-reserve account _..._.........cceeceeenvess 2,391,814 2,357,011 2 313,268 
Government eas Rakion es So he ee 29,140 aa ae 
CEP. 30-6 évkvekégéabnc oun... cu. caccasccatesecds 5,151 5,08! tne 
ONE GOPTNNE oe... isccnccscsscscccrsssseneacseesecse 20,113 ws RT 
I UNIO 6 in i i 2,446,218 2,432,767 2,443,047 
Deferred availability items .....77 7" *" 777 T tere 487,611 454,055 386,667 | 
NE EE ON meg cceaaCacin te ee eee oetens 168,825 168,894 174,246 
RPI oes SKIREN sient st aeSencoc, cl. tc tacouecawas 274,636 274,636 276,936 
All other liabilities 14,515 14,257 i 18 312 
Total liabilities ........... ‘ _. 4,889,616 4,786,854 5,075,305 
Ratio of totel reserves to depos veder: eserve note é oy 
liabilities combined .. ee = snk Peseres reserve : 83.5% 85.4% 79.8% 
Contingent liability on bills : . fore cor we os 
responcents Purchased for foreign cc 430.784 437,233 475.524 


Following is the Board's statement of 





ork, Richmond and Atlanta, 
ott ceservs banks combined show- 
ing a small decrease for the week. The 
| system's holdings of bills bought in open 
market increased $84,000,000 while hold- 
ings of United — securities were prac- 

i ed. 

a4 seomupeas and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on April 


condition of the reporting member banks 


in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on April 1 and March 25, 

1931, and April 2, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 

total ... 


Loans and investments- 


Loans—total 
On securities 
All other oe 

Investments—total 


United States Government securities . 


CUROT GOEUTIEIOS os vicvinccsenerccacccccesceves 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank i 
Cash in vault ae ee 
Net demand deposits Coe ae 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank on 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers 

For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ...... 


Total 


On demand 
On time . 


Loans and 


CHICAGO 
investments—total .. 


total ... 


TOQNSE—tOtAl 2... cecreeecsenccccccsccccccces 
On securities . 
All other 

Investments 


total 
| 
United States Government securities 
Other securities . 
Reserve with Federal 
Casn in ault “ 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits . 
Due from banks 
Due to banks Cara Sites 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 


reserve bank 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by 


Decisions on applications for broadcast- 
ing and wireless permits have just been 
announced by the Federal Commission as 
follows: 

Applications Granted: 

KUJ, Paul R. Heitmeyer, Walla Walia. Wash 


granted construction permit to make changes 
in equipment to conform tO General Orders 
91 and 97 

WSAR, Doughty & Welch Elec. Go., Inc 
Fall River, Mas: granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment to conform 
ta General Orders 91 and 97 

KFPW. Southwestern Hotel Co. Ft, Smith 
Ark., granted construction permit to install 
new equipment to conform to General Orders 
91 and 97, including automatic frequency 
control 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc Brooklyn 
N. Y., granted construction permit to make 


changes in equipment ta conform to General 
Orders 91 and 97, increasing maximum rated 
pr of equipment from 500 to 1.000 watts 





does not increase 41c€nsed power of 
equipment.) 
WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, petersburg 
Va granted construction permit to instal! 


new transmitter in conformity with General 
Orders 91 and 97, decreasing maximum rated 


power of equipment from 500 to 250 watts 
This does not decrease licenseq power of 
equipment 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Cg gan An- 
tonio, Tex., granted construction permit to 
install auxiliary transmitter, 21. kw. composite 
design to be located at Navarro and N. St 
Mary's Sts. San Antonio 

KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co. Inc.. Denver. 
Colo., granted authority for direct measure- 





ment of antenna input 
KJR 


Northwest Broadcasting System, Inc 












Seattle, Wash., granted modification of con- 
truction permit to extend commencement 
date from Jan. 22, 1931, to Gate of final 
decision of Court of Appeals, D.C. on Docket 
5335, and extend completion date from April 
22, 1931, to three months after fina) decision 
of court on appeal of Fisher's Blend Station 
WHAD. Marquette University, milwaukee 
Wis., granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend completion date to March 
20. 1931 

WLBC. Donald A. Burton, Muncie. Ind 
granted modification of construction permit to 
move transmitter locally in uncie, and 


change antenna description. 
WPSC, The Penna State Coll 


e| Sol- 
lege, Pa., granted Ge. State Co 


‘ ; modifieatian of license to 
increase time from. daytime l 
Order 41 to include night eater Sen 
other stations on 1,230 have Signed off; i. ¢ 
| WuaC. Wem ona WSBT oe 
|} WQDM. A. . t. Antoine, gst , 
|} granted license covering installation oe’ — 
equipment and increase of power to 100 w 
daytime on 1.370 ke 
., KTAP, fom Broadcasting Co 
Antonio ex., granted license o, 7 
in ecuipment, 1.420 kc., 100 w eering cgenee 
W10XAC, WI0XAL. Radiamarine Corp 
America, granted authority to operate 
and 2.398 ke. 50 w., on March 26 and 27 
WCEI, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Deisel 
Trawler ‘‘Tilinois’ granted @Uthority to op- 
erate for period not to exceed ¢§9 days pend- 
ing receipt of formal application Calling 500 


Inc., San 


of 
1,584 


ke.; working 400. 425. 468 kc.; ; 
378 ke., 500 w., A2 emission, ' “=@!o compass 
W6ADU, Robert Hall Jr.. Glendate. Calif., 


| granted permission to operate partabie ama- 
| teur transmission in connection with trip be- 


allowed him $2,000, and exemplary dam- 
ages of $4.000. an aggregate of $6,000. 
Neither in the amount of the judgment 
nor in the circumstances disclosed by the 
record does the error based on excessive- 
ness of the verdict address itself with such 
force as to justify this court in interfer- 


ing with it. (Ellis v. Kansas City Public 
Service Co., 131 Kans. 555-559-561, 292 
Pac. 939.) 


The judgment is affirmed. 
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Federal Commission 


ing ‘taken by science class inte Death Valley 


for 30 days (regular amateur band fre- 
es). : 
a WOES. Radiomarine Corp of America 


thority to operate 


r 4 sun” nted au 
Southern Sun” ere receipt of formal 


tube transmitter pending 
OO AYB, Transamerican Air Lines, Cleveland, 
Ohio granted license for Lampersty 
mitter to be installed in @irplan 
by applicant naw licensed el tg 
3C é ,arine Corp. © m . c - 
t wee a gt eonstruction permit for 
oO R 
additional transmitter, for marine relay 
service 
The United States 
Washington, D sie 
construction perm 
4.795 ke., and 8,650 ke. 
WJO, Press Wireless Inc., 


5 ranted license : 
ISN, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 


Daily Publishing Corp 
Detroit, Mich., granted 
for experimental station, 
250 w. 

Little Neck, Long 


Mobile 


Y ense 
Ale. gronten Nines. granted license for air- 
PVE Radio, Inc., Richmond, 
F ronautice! 
vay "EPO, Oakland, Calif. WHER. Richmond, 
la. { license (aircraft) 
vew partes wcriee® Tel. & Tel. Co., Bradley 
Me., granted renewal of license for experi- 


mental service a 
Set for hearing: = 
York Broadcasting Co., xs 

construction permit for n 

5 kw. daytime x 

" Radio Distributing pe oe tae 

renitmnite “oa Also install automatic fre- 

unlimited trol to use KFQW'S facilities. 


York. Pa., requests 
station, 800 kc., 


Honolulu, T. H., 


quency control t& Be a iedelphia. fe 
Clarence M. Doyle. *F : . P 
que a construction permit 930 ke., 250 w., 
share with’ WIBG in et aie 
owar ockport nd., req 
Shrode & Ste WAR: Ros Bp s, Sed.. sequen 


str rm aes 
ee econdance with General Order 108). 
(but in @ Portsmouth, Ohio, requests 


jilliam J. Hays DU | 
comanaien permit 1,310 ke., 100 w. unlimited 


“i P Jurtis P. Ritchie, 
*h and Curtis 
rian Br reauests construction per- 
t } "10 limited 
it 1.420 ke., 100 w. un A 
mXenneth Aubrey Teylor Boston. Mow. ve 
quests construc tion permit ar oy 2 ' 
night; 250 w. day, share with a a al 
‘KCHI Northwestern Auto Supply se ‘ 
Bill :, Mont., requests construction rmit 
eee " tside of Billings to city | 


to move studio fram ou 
of Billings: make chang 
i ximum fF 
coonn7e Sand increase day power =A 2 
wow Woodmen of the World Life 
Assn.. Omaha, Nebr. requests construction 
permit ta install new equipment ineceasin 
x n rated power of @ 
to's hw. and increase ieonaeh power to 5 kw 
i Applications: 
WADO. Albert gP Woodman. Apu Me. 
> construction permit issue 3, 
men te extend completion date from Dec 19 


1930. to Aug. 1, 1931. 
WWSW, William 7, oe 
, Pa.. Mo 
ae show exact transmitter . 
as Frankstown Road. Wilkinsburg, .. 
studio at Schenley, Hotes. Pier Pe 
lies ° . . 
eat en construction permit to make 
es equipment. : 
coe stications (other than broadcasting): eee 
National Broadcasting Oo. New vr : ity 
(Portable), renewal of license for 2,100-2, 
ke., 5 kw. Visual Broadcasting, ain 
Shortwave and Tee ior haaton,. 
ss., construction perm é “ 
36200, 39,650-40,650, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300 
ke., 30 w._ Visual Broadcasting. ; 
Robert E. Autrey, Mobile, new construction 
ermit for any two frequencies between 2,143- 
P00. ke.. 15 W Special experiment, se 
Ww? i } roa 7 
W°2XAL, Nationa searing Oe. ee 


ges in equipment in- 
power of equipment 


Ins. 


er, Schenley Hotel, 
n of construction 
location 
and 


k J., renewal of 
30 ew Saclay broadcasting; W3HAK. renewal 
of license for 2.100 ta 2,200 ke, 5 kw. Tele- 
“aed license for 
- Transport, Inc., new 
atreralt. NC-430-H P®106, 3,166, 3,160, 3,172, 


3.178, 5.570, 5,660 ke., 50 w. 


trans- | 
operated | 
c 


kw. | 





'To Auto Liability 


Senate Committee Changes 
Measure Providing. for 
Coverage Against Loss of | 
Personal Services | 








| Auspany, N. Y., April 2. 
| As the result of a hearing held March 
|$1 by the Senate Insurance Committee on | 
| the Cohen bill (A. Int. 1333, Pr. 1855) to 
provide for coverage against loss of per- 
sonal services under automobile liability 
} insurance policies, it was agreed by the 
|committee to strike out the amendatory 
matter in the bill and to report an en- 
| tirely new amendment to section 109 of 
jthe insurance law. The purpose of the 
| bill, Mr. Cohen explained, is to overcome 
|the effect of the recent decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
| Brustein V. New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 


| Text of Amendment 


| The new amendment, agreed upon at 
}the hearing by Frank Seydel, represent- 
}ing the National Board of Fire Under- | 
| writers, Nervey Drake, representing the | 
| Association of Casualty and Surety Exec- | 
| utives, and George H. Jamison, represent- | 
|ing the State Insurance Depgrtment, to- 
gether with Mr. Cohen, reads as follows: | 
“Injuries to person shall be deemed to 
include loss of services and a policy of 
; insurance issued under the provisions of | 
| this section covering bodily injuries shall | 
| be deemed to include injuries to person; | 
| but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit insurance companies | 
from issuing policies wherein they insure 
| against loss, damage or liability from only | 
;}one or more of the above hazards or in- | 
juries, or wherein they limit their lia- 
| bility.” 
| 








| ’ _ i 
‘Ruling Given on Fraternal 
Insurance Rates in Oregon 


The State Insurance Commissioner is 
|not authorized to enforce in Oregon a 
decree of the Colorado Supreme Court in} 
| the case of Woodmen of the World et al. | 
|v. McCue et al. (5 U. S, Daily 3220), in| 
which the society was enjoined from in- 
| creasing its insurance premium rates un- 
|der a certain amendment to its by-laws, | 
Attorney General I. H. Van Winkle re-| 
cently held. } 

The chairman and secretary of a mass | 
meeting of members of the Woodmen of | 
the World held in Portland had asked the | 
Insurance Commissioner to act in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Colorado} 
|eourt, the opinion explained. 

The only way in which this can be 
done, Mr. Van Winkle ruled, is through 
|an order of a court of competent juris- | 
diction in Oregon, The full faith and} 
eredit clause of the Federal Constitution 
relates only to the eonclusiveness of judg- 
ments in other States between the parties | 
te them and their privies, he said. It} 
does not require that judgments in one 
State shall be followed by the courts of | 
another State as a matter of authority in 
other similar cases, it was pointed out. 





Insurance Investment Bill | 


Is Passed by Ohio House 


Co._umBus, Onto, April 2. 


The House of Representatives has 
passed amended House bill 122 which 
would permit domestic life insurance 
companies greater diversification of in- 
vestments, 

Among the proposed new provisions are 
those which would authorize investments 
in preferred-stacks of a certain restricted 
type and investments in bonds or notes 
secured by mortgages or deeds of trust 
on leasehold estates of real estate within 
a restricted class. 
| The bill, as originally introduced by 
Representative Olney R. Gillogly, of 
Zanesville, would have permitted invest- 
ment in common stocks, but this pro- 
vision was stricken out in the House In- 
surance Committee before the measure 
was recommended to the House. The bill 
now goes to the Senate. 


Illinois Revokes License 
Of Liberty Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 2. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson, has announced that the 
license of the Liberty Insurance Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, to transact business in I)li- 
nois was revoked, effective March 26, for 
failure to comply with the statutory re- 
quirements of Illinois relative to the filing 
of its annual report. Mr. Hanson stated 
that he had informed Charles T. Warner, 
Superintendent ef Insurance of Ohio, of 
the action taken. 


Montana Enacts New Law 
On Sale of Burial Contracts 


Hevena, Mont., April 2. 
New companies seeking to sell burial 
service contracts in Montana will be re- 
quired to file application with the State 
Investment Commissioner and to pay a 
filing fee af $25, according toeannounce- 
ment by George P. Porter, State Auditor 
end Insurance Commissioner. This law 
became effective March 21, following the 
signing of Senate Bill No. 107 by Governor 
Erickson, Another provision specifies that 
appeals must be taken to the courts in- 
stead of the State Board of Examiners. 


Iowa Limits Dimensions 
And Speed of Trucks 


Des Mornes, Jowa, April 2. 


The Legislature has approved a bill (8. 
133) fixing the weight, length and speed 
of moter trucks operated on State high- 
ways. 

The weight is limited to three tons per 
wheel for solid tire vehicles and 3‘, tons 
per wheel for trucks equipped with pneu- 
matic tires. Merchandise trucks are 
limited to 30 feet in length, motor buses 
to 33 feet and combination truck and 
trailer to 40 feet. 

Truck speed limits are raised from 20 to 
35 miles an haur. 





Proposal Revived in Iowa 
For Tax on Natural Gas 


Des Mornes, Iowa, April 2. 


A bill (H. 353) proposing a tax of 15 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
brought into Iowa by pi lines has been 
revived by the House of Representatives, 
after receiving an adverse committee re- 
port. 

The coal mining industry has taken an 
active part in promoting the measure. Its 
proponents claim natural gas facilities 
would seriously interfere with industrial 
}use of Iowa coal, while opponents hold 
ithat the tax preposed is the equivalent 
| of a tax of $3 per ton on coal. 
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‘Amendment Made | Income of Power Company 
In Northeast States Described 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 5 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing ‘as a witness in the Com- 
mission's investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of April 2, and 
proceeds as follows: 

Q. At the date of the transfer of the 
assets and liabilities to the New England 
Power Association, what was the total 


capital liabilities outstanding, according to | Young & Company and Bessemer Invest- | 


the books of the New England Company? 
A. $17,120,974. 
Q. This total was made up of what? 
A. Common stock, par value $100, $600. 
Q. That is, there were six shares, 
A. Six shares. Common stock no par 


value, $8,176,675; first preferred stock, $3.- | 
| 418,500; second preferred stock, $2,720,000; 


Massachusetts Company collateral trust 


| bonds, $37,000; first mortgage bonds, $18,- | 
| 200; 80-year secured sinking fund bonds, 
| $2,750,000. 


Q. For how long a period did the New 
England Company have common stock of 
a stated par value? 

A. From its organization, June 25, 1914, 
to February, 1925, 

Q. And at that time the trustees au- 
thorized a change from par to no par, 
did they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of the par value stock 
was sold for cash? 

A. 21,500 shares. 

Q. How many shares were outstanding 
when the change was made from par to 
no par? 

A. 71,500. 

Q. What were the other 50,000 shares 


A. They were issued in exchange for 
stocks of other holding companies ab- 
sorbed, as has already been explained. 

Q. How much was received for 
21,500 shares sold for cash? 

A. $947,500. 


the 


Q. In other fords, the par value was | 


$2,150,000, the discount was $1,202,000, and 
the cash received was $947,500? 
A. Yes, sir. ’ 


Q. An average of how much per share? | 


A. $44.07. 

, Q. Do you know why the change from 
par to no par was made in 1925? 

A. Well, it would appear that that was 
practically the only means whereby the 
large discount on the par value common 
stock could be disposed of without detri- 
ment to the company. 


Shares of Preferred 


Stock Outstanding 

Q. How many shares of first preferred 
stock were outstanding Jan. 2, 1926? 

A. 34,185, of a par value of $3,418.500. 

Q. Was the first preferred a voting 
stock? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For what were the 34,185 shares of 
first preferred issued? 

A. 6,382 shares, par value $638,200, were 
exchanged, share for share, for 6,362 shares 
of Bellows Falls Power Company pre- 
ferred stock; 660 shares, par value $66,- 
000, were exchanged for $66,000 principal 
amount of New England Company 10-year 





INDUSTRY — Additional power business 


,444 horse. 


contracted in 1930 amounted to 61 


power, compared with 58,336 horsepower 
contracted in 1929—notwithstanding the 
general national business depression of last 
year. Of this total, 37.1 per cent was new 
business secured from new customers; 11.9 
per cent represents business secured from 
customers who had previously operated iso- 


lated power plants but found it 


nomical to purchase central station energy. 





FARMS — 2,017 new farm customers were added to the 
company’s electric distribution lines during 1930, making a 
total of 6,822 rural customers, or 28.7 per cent of all the farms 


in the gompany’s territory. Progressive, electric farming, 
practically applied throughout the territory, is encouraged 


and developed by the company 


In all, the 6,000 square-mile Public Service territory em- 


braces 319 communities; of these 


tricity, 103 with gas, five with water, and three with heat. 
All contribute to and partake in the tremendous growth 
and prosperity of Metropolitan Chicagoland. 


Bill in New York Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
| Relates to New England Company Funds _| 





,convertible debenture bonds, and 27,143 
| shares were sold for cash. Of the 27,143 
}Shares sold for cash, 3,550 shares were 
| sold to the Power Construction Company, 
a subsidiary, at par. The construction 
;company later sold them to brokers at 
| &. 23,618 shares of the shares sold for 
|cash were sold to brokers and 25 shares 
| to individuals. 

Q. Who were the brokers handling the 
| stock? 

A. M. G. Chace & Company, Baker, 


|ment Company. 

Q. What price was received by the com- 
pany for the 23,618 shares sold to the 
| public through brokers? 
| A. The price ranged from $80 per share 
| to $94 per share. 

Q. What about the second preferred? 
A. There were 27,200 shares of 
| Stock outstanding at Jan. 2, 1926. 

Q. Did the stock have voting rights? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what was this stock issued? 

A. It was issued in exchange for the 
common stock of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine, in 1915, in the 
merger of that company. 


| Sources of Income 
‘Of New England Company 


Q. From what source or sources did the 
New England Company derive most of 
its income? 

A. The New England Company derived 
most of its income from investments in 
subsidiary operating public utility com- 
panies in the forms of dividends on stocks 
and interests on bonds. In addition 
thereto it received income in the form of 
structural earnings from certain of its 
subsidiaries, this income being based for 


the most part upon the number of kilo- | 


watt-hours of electricity generated at cer- 
tain hydroelectric plants of said sub- 
sidiaries. It also derived considerable in- 
come from subsidiary construction com- 
panies in the form of interest on con- 
struction advances. 

Q. Have you made a summary of in- 
come for the period of the existence of the 
New Engiand Company? 

A. Yes. This summary is as follows: 
Total dividends and interest on securities 
owned, for the 1l-and-a-half-year period 
|of the existence of the New_ England 
|Company, $7,273,025. The total interest 
received during that period was $997,647. 
; The total amount credited to income for 
| contractual earnings was $972,229.54. 
| Q. What is your next large item? 

A. Miscellaneous earnings. 

Q. Amounting to how much? 

A. $318,076. Then there is a small item 
of discounts on securities purchased of 
$8,597. 

Q. And that accounts for the total in- 
come of $9,569,574.32? 


Distribution of Income 
Of Company Described 


A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us something of the 
| distribution of income? 
| A. The total income, as has already 


|been stated, was $9,569,574.32, The rev- 
| 

| enues for 1914 cover only a six-months 
|period and were derived from only one 


more €C0- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Poses 5, 6 


this | 





Power Project 


Is Held Beyond 
Fedefal Control 





|Construction of Two Dams 
On Nonnavigable Section 
Of Arkansas River Falls 
Under State Board 





The Federal Power Commission has ruled 
that the application of the Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Power Company to build two low 
dams on Spring River in Arkansas does 
not fall within its jurisdiction, as the 
stream is nonnavigable and the interests 
of interstate commerce are not affected by 
the proposed construction, according to a 
The state- 





| statement just made public. 
ment foHows in full text: 


| The Federal Power Commission has 
acted on a pending application for au- 
thority to build two low dams on the 
| Spring River in Arkansas near the Mis- 
| souri line. The finding of the Commis- 
| sion under section 23 of the Federal Water 
| Power Act is in effect that the stream in 
| the section involved does not come under 
| its jurisdiction, and upon this finding the 
;}act automatically grants permission for 
| the construction of the:dams upon com- 
| pliance with State laws. An extract from 
| the minutes of this meeting follows: 
Investigation Made 

Whereas Arkansas-Missouri Power Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Arkansas, on Jan. 7, 
1931, filed with the Commission an appli- 
cation for a preliminary permit for the 
rebuilding of Dam No. 2 on Spring River, 
one mile below Mammoth Spring in Fulton 
| County, Ark., and for the construction of 
a new dam about 53 miles downstream 
| from Dam No. 2, for the development and 
| utilization of power; and 

Whereas the Commission considers the 
application to be a declaration of inten- 
tion made in accordance with the provie 
sions of the second paragraph of section 
23 of the Federal Water Power Act, and 
| has caused an investigation of the pro- 
posed construction to be made; and 

Whereas the Commission has given full 
consideration to the facts developed by 
such investigation; 

Now, therefore, the Commission finds 
that Spring River, Fulton County, Ark., 
in the part covered by the declaration of 
intention, is not navigable waters as de- 
fined for the purposes of the act in section 
3 thereof; and that the interests of inter- 
| State or foreign commerce will not be af- 
| fected by the proposed construction; nor 
| any public lands or reservations afe- 
| fected. 





operating subsidiary. In 1915, other oper- 
| ating subsidiaries were added, but it was 
|not until 1916 that the company derived 
much benefit from such acquisitions. The 
| increase from 1922 to 1925 is largely ace 
counted fer by additional hydroelectrie 
plants put in operation by subsidiaries 
| during that period. It was during this 
| period that the largest plant of the sys- 
tem was built and placed in operation. 

Q. What was the major source of ine 
come to the company? 


A. From dividends and interest on see 
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HOMES — Sales of gas 
and electric merchandise 
during. 1930 amounted to 
$2,465,526. Sales of gas for 
house-heating purposes ime 
creased 16.8 per cent. The 
company now supplies gas 
for house-heating to 2,460 
homes, More than 30 com- 
munities completed the in- 
atallation of improved or 
additional street lighting 
facilities during the year. 


We represent this and other companies operating in 31 


’s Model Electric Farm. 


317 are served with elec- 


Detroit 
St. Louis 
Louisville 


states, Send for list of offerings yielding 6% a 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


more, 


Milwaukee Minneapolis San Francisco 
Richmond Indianapolis Des Maines 
KansasCity LosAngeles Cleveland 


Utility Securities Corporation, 1]] Broadway, New York 
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Control of Line 
In Oklahoma by - 
‘Katy’ Approved 


} 
| 
| 
| 





I. C. C. Authorizes Purchase 
Of Capital Stock and 
Bonds of Beaver, Meade 
& Englewood Railroad 


Authority to purchase control of the | 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railroad, ex- 
tending 85 miles from Beaver to Eva, 
Oxla., has been granted by the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad in a formal 
report and order made public on April 2. 
(Finance Docket No. 7680.) 

The “Katy” has agreed to pay $2,310,- 
000 for the stock and bonds of the rail- 
road. The report follows in full text: | 

The record in this proceeding is again 

fore us on a petition filed March 10, 
1931, by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company, -hereinafter called the 
M.-K.-T.,- for an order approving a pro- 
posed contract dated Feb. 26, 1931, be- 
tween the M.-K.-T., the principal stock- 
holders of the Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the 
carrier, and the Panhandle Construction 
Company, providing for the purchase by 
the M.-K.-T., subject to our authorization 
and approval, of the carrier’s capital stock 
and bonds. No objection to the M.-K.-T’s. 
proposal is made by any State authority. 





Extension of Line 


In effect the petition seeks reconsidera- 
tion, in the light of subsequent develop- 
metns, of part of the finding made in our 
previous report herein, 158 I. C. C. 219, 
in consolidated proceedings upon oppos- | 
ing applications by The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Comvany, here- 
inafter referred to as the Rock Island, 
and by the M.-K.-T., each for itself, for 
authority under section 5(2) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to acquire control of 
the carrier. 

As the record then stood, the carrier 
own7d and operated a line of railroad 
extending from Beaver, through Forgan 
and Hooker, to Hough, 65.1 miles, in 
Beaver and Texas Counties, Okla. The) 
part of the line from Hooker to Hough, | 
19.4 miles, was built under authority of | 
a certificate from us dated March 13, | 
1928, covering extension of the carrier’s} 
line from Hooker to Keyes, in Cimarron 
County, Okla., 59.11 miles, 138 I. C. C. 279. 

The carrier likewise had obtained our 
authorization for the issue of $845,700 of 
stock and $911,000 of first-mortgage bonds. 
90 I. C. C. 296 and 150 I. C. C. 345. The 
intial segment of the line, from Beaver 
to Forgan, was built wholly from the 
proceeds of $75,000 of stock. 


Purchase Proposed 


The Rock Island proposed to purchase, | 
pursuant to a contract dated April 25, | 
192, with the owners of the carrier's) 
securities, $315,000 of stock and $320,000 
of bonds then outstanding for $1,301,966, 
a sum equal to about $20,000 per mile of 
owned main line. The M.-K.-T. repre- 
sented that it was willing to make a like | 
contract and pay the same price for the| 
securities. 

Upon the original ‘record, and upon 
the express condition that existing routes | 
and channels of trade and commerce be 
preserved, we found that the acquisition | 
by the M.-K.-T. of control of the carrier 
by purchase of capital stock and other 
securities for the consideration and upon 
the terms and conditions set forth in the| 
applications, which consideration and 
terms and conditions we found to be just 
and reasonable in the premises, would be | 
in the public interest; and by order dated 
Nov. 15, 1929, accompanying our report, 
we authorized the M.-K.-T. to acquire 
such control in accordance with a pro- 
posed contract to be similar in terms to} 
the Rock Island’s contract of April 25, 
1929, and upon the condition as to routes, 
gateways, and neutrality in handling traf- 
fic prescribed by the order. 

In support of the pending petition rep- | 
resentations are made on behalf of the} 
M.-K.-T. to the effect that, following fa- | 
vorable action upon its application, the 
owners of the carrier's securities were | 
promptly notified that the M.-K.-T. was 
ready and willing to make a contract 
upon substantially the same terms as 
those contained in the agreement with | 
the Rock Island, but that it only recently | 
has been able to induce these interests | 
to enter into any agreement with it. 


Contract Proposed 
The carrier’s line now extends from 
Beaver to Eva, Texas County, Okla., 85.1 
miles, and the carrier has contracted for 
the further extension of its line from Eva 
to Keyes, approximately 20 miles. Upon 





Treaty Sanctions Choice 
Of Indian Chief for a Day 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


the only man of the tribe who could con- 
vey land. 

As the lands were disposed of, the need 
for a chief to administer this duty became 
less and less important. Since few deeds 
remain in the Seminole tribe to be dis-| 
posed of, the appointment of a chief, | 
therefore, is limited only to the perform- 
ance of certain necessary administrative 
affairs. 

The appointment by President Hoover 
of Chili Fish for one day, therefore, is 


not a legal fiction, Only a chief can exe- |: 


cute the deeds and handle certain re- 
maining matters of the tribe in accord- 
ance with law. Because of the experience 
of Chili Fish, his promihence among the 
Seminoles, and the fact that he was re- 
cently elected by them as their de facto 
chief (an honor surviving as a tradition 
and without legal significance), the Pres- 
ident appointed him to the post for a day. 
This is his first experience in being ap- 
pointed chief under legal sanction. About 
300 deeds have to be executed. 

On the other hand, appointive chiefs 
continue regularly although indefinitely 
over the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
because of the large amount of adminis- 
trative business yet to be handled involv- 
ing property and accounts unsettled to 
the amount of $10,252,138.26. 


Increase in Export Duties 
Is Proposed in China 


A proposal that the specific export 
duties at present equivalent to 3 per cent 
ad valorem be increased in accordance 
with current market prices to yield an 
effective 5 per cent ad valorem, has been 
submitted by the Chinese Minister of Fi- 
mance to the Central Political Council, 
according to cables from Counselor of 
Legation Mahlon Fay Perkins, Peiping, 
and Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, 
Shanghai. The memorandum further 
cites the need of additional revenues in 
view of the present national deficit and 
that the existing export duty schedule was 
promulgated 70 years ago and is not suited 
to present-day conditions. 

In addition to the export duties, it is 
understood that all commodities exporte 
from China are subject to a surtax equal 
to one-half of the export duty.—Issued 

, by the Department of Commerce. 


j / 
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Safety in Airplane Transport 
Is Declared to Be Growing On Problems of | Declines Steadily in Decade 


Only Two F atalities 


Occured During Last 


Half of 1930, Says Aeronautics Branch 


Safety of scheduled air transportation 
showed a “marked increase” during the last 


the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, announced April 1, and only 
two passenger fatalities occurred in the 
flying of approximately 51,500,000 passen- 
ger-miles. 

The gain in miles flown per passenger 


said, and the number of passenger fatal- 
ities in the last six months was less than 
for any other similar period in three years. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Operation of the scheduled air trans- 


port lines of the United States with only| 


two passenger fatalities during the last 
six months of 1930 resulted in an increase 
of approximately 1,090 per cent in the 
number of passenger miles flown per pas- 
senger fatality over the number of miles 
similarly flown in the first half of last 
year, it was announced today by Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. 

This increase, he said, is shown in the 
detailed report of accidents in scheduled 
air transportation for the prioed July to 


December, 1930, which has just been com-| 


pleted by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 


One Fatal Accident 
On Scheduled Lines 


Operators of scneduled lines flew a total 
of 51,482,633 passenger miles during the 
last half of 1930, a passenger mile be- 
ing the equivalent of one passenger Car- 
ried one mile. In all of this flying there 
was but one fatal accident, this one in- 





will be about 105 miles. The proposed 
contract provides for the sale to the M.- 
K.-T. of the $920,700 of stock and $911,000 
of bonds, issued and authorized to be 
issued by the carrier, for an agreed con- 
sideration equivalent to $22,000 per mile of 
owned main line, or approximately $2,- 
310,000. . 

In view of the condition heretofore im- 
posed herein, the Rock Island has no ob- 
jection to approval of the proposed ,con- 
tract. The condition will be continued by 
appropriate provision in our supplemental 
order. 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ord, as supplemented, we find that the 
acquisition by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company of control of 
the Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railroad 
Company by purchase of capital stock 
and other securities for the consideration 


/and upon the terms and conditions set} 


forth in the proposed contract dated Feb. 
26, 1931, which consideration and terms 
and conditions we find to be just and 
reasonable in the premises, will be in the 
public interest. 

A supplemental order, modifying ac- 
cordingly our order of Nov. 15, 1929, will 
be entered. 





? 





length of the line from Beaver to Keyes | 


volving two passengers. For each of these 
two passenger fatalities, therefore, the 


| six months of 1930, Col. Clarence M. Young, | scheduled lines flew 25,741,316 passenger 


| miles. 

| The report shows that this increase in 
| miles flown per passenger fatality was a 
|result of marked increase in safety of 
| operation, since the number of passenger 
miles flown was slightly more in the first 


| fatality was 1,000 per cent in contrast with! half of the year than in the second half. 
|the first six months of 1930, Mr. Young | 


Scheduled operators flew 52,264,616 pas- 
|senger miles during the period January 
jto June, 1930, and the number of pas- 
|senger fatalities was 22, making the pas- 
|senger miles flown per passenger fatality 
| 2,375,664 for the first half of the year. 


‘Comparison Shown 


For 1929 and 1930 , 


The total numper oz passenger fatali- 
ties in scheduled air transportation was 
less in the last half of 1930 than any 
other six months period during the three 
jyears for which complete statistics are 
|available, these three years being 1928, 
| 1929 and 1930. 
|total number of fatal accidents, and the 
|total number of pilot fatalities. 

A comparison of records of all sched- 
uled operations ‘mail, passenger and ex- 
press) for the last half of 1930 with those 
of the corresponding period of the previous 
year follows: 

July-Dec. 
1930 


July-Dec. 
1929 


{Miles flown in scheduled 





|. GOT MGHIONE | sas crecisccae ess 20,042,475 15,940,161 
Total number of accidents 47 76 
{Miles flown per accident 426,436 209,739 
Fatal accidents .......... 3 15 
Miles flown per fatal ac- 
DeNNcseesssed saad 6,680,825 
| Total pilot fatalities ..... 3 
=| Miles flown per pilot fa- 
, erry ore 6,680,825 1,226,166 


| Of the various causes of accidents to 

jaircraft in this kind of flying, weather 
was the most troublesome, accounting for 

| 32.02 per cent. The next largest per- 

;centage was charged to power plants, 

| 22.34 per cent. Others were as follows: 
Personnel, 15.32. per cent; airplane fail- 
ures, 14.90 per cent; airport and terrain, 
11.70 per cent; darkness, .53 per cent; and 
other causes, 3.19 per cent. 

| Accident reports of the Aeronautics 


| Branch are based upon the findings of its | 
| Accident Board, which is composed of two | 


pilots, a flight surgeon, an aeronautical 
| engineer, a lawyer versed in air law, and 
la statistician. 


New York Extends Lifetime 
Of Temporary Air Board 


Auspany, N. Y., April 2. 


| Governor Roosevelt has signed the 
Sargent bill as chapter 225, laws of 1931, 
extending the lifetime of the Aviation 
Commission and making an appropriation 
| for the expenses of such Commission. This 
is the temporary State commission headed 
|by Senator J. Griswold Webb, of Dutch- 
ess County. 


The same is true of the} 


Accord Is Sought Interest on Railroad Bonds — 


‘Secretary Wilbur Explains 
Purpose of Meeting at 
Which Elimination of 
Waste Will Be Sought 


The conference on oil to be held in 
Washington April 9, from which it is 
hoped that some basis can be laid for a 
better understanding between the States, 
the National Government, and the oil in- 
dustry in meeting the present crisis of 
| the industry, was called by the States’ Ad- 
| visory Committee, Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur announced in a statement made 
| public by the Department of the Interior, 
| April 2. 


| The statement follows in full text: 


| The conference on oil to be held in 
| Washington on April 9 was called by the 
| Oil States Advisory Committee. By wire 
| under date of March 16, Cicero I. Murray, 
lof Oklahoma, the Chairman, requested a 





|tion Board. This hearing was grante 
| with the understanding that it would be 
| open to all of those interested in the de- 
| velopment of plans looking to the elimi- 
|nation of all forms of waste and a better 
stabilization of the oil industry. Any in- 
dividual or any representative of any or- 
ganization may attend if desired. 

A number of delegations from the oil- 
producing States have come to Washington 
in the past and there has been wide dis- 
| cussion of various features of the oil 
question, but in the present conference 
|it is hoped that some basis can be laid 


1,062,677 | for a better understanding of the inter- | 
3/ relations between the States and the Na- 


| tional Government and the oil industry. 
Voluntary Agreement 

Within the last few weeks, Secretary 

| of Commerce Lamont has interested some 

|of the principal importing companies in 

| voluntarily rearranging their individual 


programs so as to harmonize importa- 
tions with the proration plans of the 
{principal oil-producing States. These 


| companies were appealed to individually 
on the basis of the national service which 
| they could render in the face of the dire 
emergency of present overproduction and 
waste. Four of them have expressed a 
willingness ‘to do what they can to be of 
service. They all have some production 
within the borders of the United States 
and can call upon this or other sources 
to a larger extent. 

| ThKere have been no general agreements 
|}among the companies. In a fine volunteer 


{willingness to do what is possible under 
| the circumstances. The plans under which 


erate vary widely. If the same general 
spiirt of cooperation shown by these im- 


the various State authorities and the op- 
erators in the various fields, it is hoped 
that the present crisis can be met. 





| spirit, each company has expressed its | 
the individual companies propose to op-| 


porting companies can be developed by | 








| 
During the last 10 years there Has been 
;@ consistent decline in the amount of in-" 
| terest which holders of railroad bonds and 
|}equipment obligations have received on 


| period the cost to the carriers for the use 
|of the money has also dropped, accord- 
ing to a study made by the Baltimore & 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The study deals with sales of railroad 
sedurities under authorization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and cov- 
ers the first seven months of 1920, and 
|the calendar years 1921 to 1930, inclusive. 


| During this period, the B. & O.’s analy- 
sis shows, a total of $3,380,967,800 in bonds 
was sold under Commission authority, 
while equipment obligations amounting to 
$1,053,821,000, 
501.66, and miscellaneous obligations aggre- 
|gating $319,481,243.10 also were sold. 


| The yield to the public in interest on 





| 


to 4.77 in 1930, while the yield on equip- 


= a 


|Be 


cisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on April 2 made public decisions in rate | 


|cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 22779.—Richmond Mica Corp. v. Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroad. Rates on ground 
|mica, in carloads, from Richmond, Va., to 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for export, 
{found not unreasonable. Complaint  dis- 
| missed. 


Sylvania Railroad. Rate on imported wood 
pulp, in carloads, from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Buck Run, Pa., found unreasonable, but not 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


No. 23577.—E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
v. Illinois Central Railroad. Rate on nitrate 
of soda, in bags, in carloads, from New Ory 
leans, La., to Carl Junction, Mo., 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 23585.—Case Commission Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway. Rate charged on cot- 
| tonseed meal, in carloads, from Kershaw, S. 
|C., to Charleston, W. Va., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 23689.—General Dry Batteries, Inc., v. 
| Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad: 
| Rate and rating on carbon flour, in carloads, 
| from Kaulmont, Pa., to Cleveland, Ohio, found 
|}not unreasonable. Less-than-carload rate and 
| unreasonable. 


rating found Waiver of out- 


standing undercharges in excess of the rate, 


found reasonable authorized. Complaint dis- 
| missed. 


No. 23859.—O. P. French & Sons Co. vy. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad: Rates 
}on roofing slag, in carloads, from Bethlehem, 
Hokendauqua and Reading, Pa., to Woon- 
socket, R. I., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


| No. 22917 ‘and related cases.—Phoenix Utility 
Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad: 1. Rates on cer- 
|tain iron and steel articles, in carloads, from 
| Neville Island, Pa., to destinations on the 
| Tennessee & North Carolina Railway found 
applicable, but unreasonable. 2. Rates on like 


|their investments, while during the same! 


Ohio Railroad and just transmitted to the| 


stocks totaling $1,412,087,-| 


No. 23380.—General Paper Co., Inc., v. Penn- | 


found not | 


Oil Production Reduced Rates Also Apply to Equipment Ob-| 
_ ligations, According to Report to I. C.C. 





ment’ obligations fell from 6.81 to 4.62. 


|to bankers and to the public on bond 
|sales fell from 3.47 per $100 to 2.43, and 
the cost to the carriers declined from 7.50 
to 4.915. 


The spread in price of bankers and to 
the public per $100 on sales of equipment 
obligations fell from 1.91 in 1920 to 0.78 
{in 1930, while the cost to the carriers 
| dropped from 7.13 to 4.75. 


Last year bond sales amounting to $675,- 
073,000 and stocks of $422,283,52750, as 
well as miscellaneous obligations totaling 
$75,100,163.34, where the largest in the en- 
|tire 10-year period, the B. & O. study 
| indicates. ‘ 

The bond sales of $675.073,000 compared 
with sales in 1929 of but $105,239,000, while 
the sales of stock rose from $147,511,395 
in 1929 to $422,283,527.50 in 1930. 
| Sales of equipment obligations, however, 
| dropped slightly from the 1929 total of 





|hearing before the Federal Oil Conserva- | bond holdings declined from 7 per cent| $105,430,000 to $100,328,000 last year, but 
q|during the first seven months of 1920,| were considerably in excess of the 1928 


| total of $33,525,000. 


Al- 
and 


commodities, in carloads, 
lentown, Leetsdale, 


from Blawnox, 
Bethlehem, Pa., 


Cc. .; | Roanoke, Va., to the same destinations, found 


unreasonable. Reasonable 
reparation awarded. 


No. 22561.—Texas Cement Plaster Co. v. 
Central of Georgia Railway: Upon reconsid- 
jeration, finding in former report, 168 I. C. C. 
616, that the combination rates charged on 
a mixed carload of cement plaster and plaster 
board from Plasterco, Tex., to Eufaula, Ala., 
and on a similar shipment from Plasterco 
Junction, Tex., to Columbus, Ga., were in- 
applicable, reversed. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 20806.—Frank R. Gooding v. Oregon 
;Short Line Railroad: 1. Carload commodity 
rates between points in Idaho on the Oregon 
Short Line and points in California in Groups 
{1 and 1A found not unreasonable but unduly 
‘prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. 2. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
points in Utah and Wyoming to points in 
Idaho found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


No. 23565.—Borden Sales Co., Inc., v. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway. Rates 
on canned milk, condensed and/or evaporated, 
jin carloads, from Lewisburg, Tenn., to cer- 
| tain destinations in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
| Texas found to have been unreasonable prior 
| to Dec. 20, 1927. Reparation awarded. 


rates prescribed and 


\ 
| Uncontested Finance Cases 
| 


| The Commission also made public notice 
| of action in uncontested finance cases, as 
| follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8709, au- 
| thorizing the Missouri Southern Railroad to 
{issue a short-term promissory note or notes 
for $150,000 to reimburse stockholders of the 
applicant for advances made for construction 
of an extension of its railroad, additions and 
| betterments, and purchase of equipment, ap- 
| proved. 


| Report and order in F. D. No. 8710, author- 
izing the Chicago, Indianapolis, and Louis- 
ville Railway to issue not exceeding $1,250,- 
000 of first and general mortgage 6 per cent 
|; gold bonds, series B, to be pledged and re- 
pledged as collateral security for short-term 
notes, approved. 





Central of Georgia Ry. 


Illinois Central System 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 


February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 “1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ...... ceccececsecesss $1,074,027 $1,365,049 $2,184,289 $2,714,282 $7,365,481 $10,114,001 $15,438,790 $20,597,055 $1,492,169 $1,809,342 $3,360,925 $4,123,595 
Passenger revenue .......+. rane anne? 206,653 325,606 401,794 618,155 1.284.231 1,850,986 2.728.745 4.042.512 115,416 181,666 249,500 389.022 
Total operating revenue ...... pata 1,434,067 1,886,508 2.931.078 _—-3,726,192 91342.743 12/846.348 19.622.213 26.487.275 1,714,481 2,143,492 3,847,368 = 4,835,319 
Total operating expenses ...... Tiiil 1[139'758 = s«1456.443 2,277,092 2,905,457 8.230.532 10,017,599 17,023,128 21,126,639 1,355,529 1,699,164 —-2.914'582 3,683,376 
Net railway operating income ...... 165,098 304,378 399,599 582,345 108.547 «1,788,486 513,342 3,286,188 230,277 302,263 676,507 829,627 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
. $1,854,070 $2,509,625 $3,872,988 $4,992,834 $1,971,316 $2,656,523 $4,232,525 $5,487,518 $2,819,809 $3,894,375  $5,887.445 $7,914,847 
MPGMROS: TOURED > 9:0)607'S2.2 0499 sant: 272,783 381.319 560,687 817,531 281.098 471,142 639,164 980.740 517.257 772,493 1,106,614 1.604.021 * 
peeUOe Sy rete orate 9s 000 822 2,324'510 3,108,265 4,837,893 «6,252,688 2,517,995 3,415,594 —5,436.247 —-7,068,660 3,725,255 5,068,603 7.809.073 10.336.230 
Ce ee es a 1,665,345 -2,171,875 3,532,960 4,731,146 2,067,668 2.624.111 4.237.185 5,431,346 3,336,049 4.024.641 «6.880.945 8.500.917 
uae miler ecuating' waenee so... 331.914 553.442 653,616 735,968 71,951 378,568 427,013 796,902 *95,000 467 216 *89,624 698,133 
s Oregon Short Line R. R. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ...........sseeeeeees $1,763,944 $2,117,857 $3,784,738 $4,397,749 $1,145,625 $1,551,600 $2,455,186 $3,051,280 $1,091,106 $1,662,471 $2,271,767 $3,326,605 
Bacmnees cavenuhen.. ccc, 160.774 221.309 367.437 492.727 121,111 174,539 272,689 381.106 88,301 136,602 180,572 292,902 
etal ny erating revenue .... . 2,089,506 2,516,864 4,511,744 5,248,058 1,414,338 1,898,338 3,052,662 3,802,166 1,262,076 1,912,624 2,629,757 3,854,968 
Total operating expenses **  1'550.492 «1.729.058 3,248,755 3,588,768 1,398,465 1,576,306 2.861.486 —_3,250.562 1.181.778 1.909.017 2.482.200 3.697.872 
ae) net eu le ue 164.924 402.220 505,915 888,267 *274.500 40.357 *388,526 *19.385 *122'550 #234,258 *267,404 *316,980 


Net railway operating income .... 





















Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 





Lehigh Valley R. R. 





Boston & Maine R. R. 






February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ..........0+++ canens $7,963,942 $10,189,973 $17,601,469 $21,531,711 $3,549,281 $4,215,473 $7,413,736 $8,499,165 $3,152,786 $3,758,162 $6,393,715 $7,596,820 
Passenger revenue .......seeee eencce 315,660 420,873 709,892 941,553 335,791 431,359 733,360 940,408 1,024,346 1,213,725 2,113,224 2,532,927 
Total operating revenue .....++. oee 8,708,449 11,024,007 19,086 ,462 23,351,884 4,205,715 4,997,645 8,812,188 10,192,612 4,805 232 5,671,888 9,794,885 11,579,522 
Total operating expenses .....,.++++ 6,144,126 7,529,425 13,014,482 15,548,504 3,458,293 3,986,561 7,108,836 8,180,504 3,523,138 4,149,783 7,316,624 8,765,846 
Net railWay operating income ...... 1,739,490 2,805,382 4,501,137 6,491,630 358,196 642,444 922,999 1,242,210 804,629 1,003,075 1,534,118 1,819,630 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
February Two months ’ February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
inaieh b RAVAN «oes aioe nea aoe $7,005,749 $8,899,382 $14,592,188 $18,098,177 $3,527,024 $4,135,985 $7,134,183 $8,510,130 $2,721,467 $3,656,478 += $5,714,739 $7,452.314 
Passenger revenue 680,629 1,000,559 1,496,161 2,164,875 712,895 809,427 1,485,978 1,704,523 101,253 128,343 235,939 285,306 
Total operating revenue . 8.556.910 10,974,034 17,918,802 22,462,674 4,833,679 5,565,115 9,854,912 11,527,960 2,913,873 3,922,376 6,145,138 8,021,352 
Total operating expenses .... 7.047 328 8,677,872 14,612,154 18,303,497 3,849,935 4,283,671 7,940,583 9,168,012 2,413,772 2.991.446 4,930,186 6,159,475 
Net railway operating income ...... 345,355 1,161,286 917,699 1,830,821 546,818 805,029 1,056,453, 1,435,292 15,480 481,303 196,714 969,642 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Central R. R. of New Jersey Southern Railway 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 ; 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue . ine otececese $5,778,594 $8,193,137 $11,965,284 $16,585,903 $2,486,078 $3,221,206 $5,288,533 $6,718,623 $6,183,894 $7,537,609 $12,721,155 $15,596,666 
Passenger revenue ......-.s.seeees 205,773 317,831 479,725 730,103 512.544 648,469 1,052,115 1,346,127 1,020,079 1,429,516 2,275,411 3,228,104 
Total operating revenue . eos 6,198,509 8,805,560 12,894,756 17,909,066 3,182,036 4,097,287 6,728,583 8,547,552 7,856,475 9,785,053 16,303,976 20,506,407 
Total operating expenses ......s+++> 4.185,799 5,261,373 8,616,076 10,872,102 2,573,866 3,255,711 5,374,182 6,713,834 6,710,573 7,896,125 13,895,994 16,366,487 
Net railway operating income ...... 1,387,625 2,895,098 3,066,308 5,748,154 357,275 520,729 795,341 1,178,779 342,492 1,015,510 762,730 2,341,443 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Pere Marquette Ry. 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .........++eee0e: $1,230,790 $1,830,238 $2,554,757 $3,572,375 $10,476,403 $13,636,560 $22,404,106 $28,258,099 $1,951,421 $2.886,671 $3,896,794 $5,551,765 
DeGeRMEAY SOTERA. oii cscs scess pense *2 1 2 19 1,101,635 1,370,571 2,492,792 3,064,592 111,600 172,012 262.797 392,974 
Total operating revenue ...... eevee 1,346,708 2,007,038 2,793,575 3,917,447 12,409,618 16,0059873 26,602,192 33,425,776 2,180,832 3,211,366 4,409,560 6,277,096 
Total operating expenses ....... ai 1,096,192 1,369,143 2,264,923 2,816,853 10,744,305 13,118,922 22,550,079 27,052,629 1,923,065 2.395.398 3,974,906 5,204,953 
Net railway operating income ...... 54,812 325,634 121,936 485,036 601,815 1,789,210 1,830,957 4,040,463 113,704 698,566 *12.565 521,510 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Reading Company Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 
February Two months ‘ February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 a 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .. $4,266,763 $4,988,530 $10,233,963 $5,200,095 $6,501,291 $10,983,982 $13,080,174 $1,326,609 $1,942,857 $2,804,598 $3.986.480 
Passenger revenue ...... 2,910,856 3,449,968 7,230,056 402,801 541,959 859,050 109,309 5 242,856 328,230 
Total operating revenue . 8,083,426 9,499,424 19,681,762 5,971,498 7,420,880 12 440 1,480,268 5 3.139.193 4.462.956 
Total operating expenses ..... 5,543,370 6,390,115 13,429,874 5,291,907 6,073,171 11,034,118 533,189 1,286,203 12 2,693,461 3,816,373 
Net railway operating income ...... 1,394,171 1,904,612 2,777,510 3,786,980 406 997 1,046,061 1,091,776 1,917,326 288,191 $12,123 609,343 948,908 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .....ceccerenerernee $3,152,561 $3,390,349 $6,145,847 $6,974,181 $1,095,873 $1,545,807 $2,369,657 $3,285,485 $5,806,691 $7,367,140 $12,016,700 $14,494,184 
Passenger revenue ........ 552.374 862.082 1.206.621 1.742.025 168,469 258.757 373,695 541,153 883,945 1,307,427 1,864,470 2,819,859 
Total operating revenue 4,096,084 4,743,393 8.109.193 9,660,639 1,390,993 1,949,153 3,004,939 4,121,540 7,392,788 9,572,941 15,391,828 19,155,392 
Total operating expenses 3,199,277 3,463,997 6,477,294 7,129,033 1,342,167 1,589,185 2,781,500 3,386,430 5,774,570 7,696,333 11,942,691 16,069,952 
| Net railway operating income ...... 412,271 827,346 651,372 1,634,863 "118,526 184,541 *112,858 391,469 723,487 929,463 1,621,438 1,187,230 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. Chicago & North Western Ry. Union Pacific R. R. 
February Two months *‘ February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .........eeseeeseees $972,334 $1,343,476 $2,055,641 $2,782,790 $5,937,384 $7,371,360 $12,059,303 $14,910,577 $5,117,100 $5,496,964 $10,952,264 $11,482,102 
Passenger revenue ...... ee 151,621 227,451 341,941 507,906 1,090,795 1,413,237 2,440,004 3,211,533 647,800 831,414 1,411,691 1,811,495 
Total operating revenue .........+++ 1,229,483 1,706,049 2,619,619 3,580,389 7,891,125 9,895,110 16,319,008 20,369,239 6,363,365 7,009,746 13,575,556 14,667,825 
Total operating expenses .......-.-- 1,226,869 1,534,503 2.558.412 3,178,085 6,537,159 7,997,977 13,580,749 16,847,936 4,702,361 5,134,178 9,858,192 10,668,308 
Net railway operating income ...... "255,583 *112,062 *441,908 *143,460 383,775 868,348 890,563 1,488,057 871,389 1,061,406 2,077,593 2,359,650 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Pennsylvania R. R. Missouri Pacific R. R. 
February Two months ,, February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue .......... $5,807 394 $8,214,100 $12,699,890 $16,884,800 $25,666,741 $32,168,882 $52,077,041 $65,333,725 $6,358,281 $8,124,057, $13,181,581 $16,307,419 
Passenger revenue ........ 711.010 1,144,867 1,563,733 2,467,035 7,177,597 9,398,915 15,685,115 20,514,053 636,147 979,282 1,346,552 2,062,452 
| Total operating revenue .... 7,058,728 9,932,865 15,395,921 20,533,776 36,150,765 45,719,614 74,846,376 94,697,945 * 7,664,283 9,915,082 15,914,465 20,046,313 
Total operating expenses 6,274,274 8,220,432 13,292,137 16,965,168 30,497,948 36,193,696 62,864,737 75,424,499 5,497,923 7,140,511 11,590,462 14,967,972 
Net railway operating income ...... 315,306 1,178,612 1,162,609 2,550,458 2,383,937 6,259,652 5,411,333 12,623,235 1,389,936 1,853,773 2,801,499 3,300,554 
Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Long Island R. R. 
| February Two months February Two months February Two months 
' 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
| Freight revenue .....cesseeceevevees $7,947,445 $10,657,664 $16,590,349 $21,231,543 $7,248,399 $8,834,665 $15,417,766 $17,847,401 $714,535 $792,679 $1,484,723 $1,581,770 
| Passenger revenue ......-. 2,424,950 2,829,236 5,075,105 6,008,502 845,696 1,203,469 1,858,649 2,597,089 1,723,930 1,829,161 3,555,572 3,810,592 
| Total operating revenue 11,346,485 14,666 468 23,766,231 29,749,308 9,038,177 11,139,019 19,216,802 22,675,763 2,561,169 2,766,934 5,324,590 5,696,187 
Total operating expenses 9,263,106 10,837,535 19,625,457 22,896,793 6,044,277 7,008,419 12,919,084 15,260,593 1,955,838 2,178,709 4,044,592 4,525,608 
| Net railway operating income ...... 610,354 2,292,492 1,280,289 3,811,095 1,816,326 2,879,518 3,926,304 4,969,034 332,002 327,896 714,143 642.846 
| St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co. 
February Two months February Two months February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
| Freight revenue .....sceccsccesceece $1,241,544 $1,623,324 $2,494,661 $3,188,912 $1,099,901 $1,747,102 $2,293,368 $3,401,875 $1,500,616 $2,013,393 $2,965,959 $4,029,688 
| Passenger revenue .....sseseneserers 41,333 82,972 86,986 175,345 126,881 233,807 272,750 513,172 107,651 149,245 232,545 330,423 
Total operating TEVENUC ....seeeeees 1,372,036 1.837 ,669 2,767,919 3,633,678 1,308,990 2,101,499 2,748,752 4,169,664 1,739,569 2,329,749 3,464,181 4,725,042 
Total operating expenses ........+.. 1,159,169 1,486,671 2,398,064 3,117,391 1,244,963 1,529,124 2,555,653 3,149,618 1,493,556 1,833,015 3,041,434 3,743,810 
Net railway operating income....... *6,326 151,772 *63,387 151,768 *215,305 326,122 *372,378 525,160 "96,158 227,078 *278,331 394,908 
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Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 





Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. 
















At the same time, the spread in price | 
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Port in Sumatra 
Gains Importance 


In Foreign Trade 





‘Commerce Report Declares 


Belawan-Deli Since 1927 
Has Become Fourth in 
Value of Shipping 


The port of Belawan-Deli, in the Neth- 
erland East Indies, although inaccessible 
to large vessels four years ago, now is 
one of the four most important shipping 
is in need of 


| additional warehouses and wharves to 


handle expected increases in cargoes, the 
Department of Commerce stated in the 
March issue of ‘“‘Commerce Reports.” The 
Statement, based on information received 
from Consul Walter A. Foote, at Medan, 
follows in full text: 

Now a modern seaport ranking fourth 
in importance in the Netherland East 
Indies, Belawan-Deli in 1927 was a nar- 
row, shallow, dangerous port some dis- 


| tance inland from the mouth of the Bela- 


| 


wan River and enterable only by smaller 

vessels. The warehouses were antiquated, 

and unloading facilities were practically 

nil. The larger vessels remained some 

10 miles out in the Stfaits of Malacca. 
Port Built Since 1927 

Since 1927, however, a new port has 
been made, modern warehouses and 
wharves have been constructed, and ef- 
ficient loading and unloading appliances 
and equipment have been provided. 

The industries of the district, though 
still in their infancy, have good prospects 
for expansion. If this expected increase 
in production occurs, Belawan-Deli again 
must be enlarged and improved and the 
port then may rank second or third in 
importance in the Netherland East Indies. 

Netherland tonnage predominated in 
the shipping traffic at Belawan-Deli dur- 
ing 1929, followed, in the order named, 
by British, German, American, Norwegian, 
Danish, Chinese, Swedish, Japanese, and 
French. 

The tonnage movements through Bela- 
wan-Deli have increased steadily during 
the past four years. While the statistics - 
for the month of December, 1930, are not 
yet available, it is believed that the total 


' for the year will exceed that of 1929. 


The world economic crisis has decreased 
the shipments of native rubber and 
thereby has lowered the tonnage to a 
small extent. This decrease in rubber 
shipments is compensated, however, by 
the increased shipments of palm oil, sisal 
fiber, and manila hemp. 

The total exports and imports for the 
first 11 months of 1930 reached 446,000 
metric tons as against 491,000 tons for 
the full year 1929, 457,000 tons for the 
year 1928, and 442,000 tons for the year 
1927. With the exception of shipments 
of tobacco, all of which are made to Eu- 
rope, the cargo movements from North 
Sumatra are subject to practically no 
seasonal fluctuations. 

While there are no bonded warehouses 
in North Sumatra, there are a number of 
government-owned and private  ware- 


| houses at Belawan-Deli. The space avail- 


able is sufficient at the present time to 
met the needs of the district, but it is 
believed that a new port and additional 
warehouses and wharves must be con- 
structed in the near future to handle the 
expected increases in the district's ton- 
nage. 
Storage Tanks Installed 

Three years ago there were no storage 

tanks at Belawan-Deli, and all shipments 


| of palm oil were made in wooden barrel 


| or 


in drums. Since 1927, however, the 
movement toward bulk shipments has 
gained a strong headway and has necessi- 
tated the installation of special tanks and 
loading facilities for this product. 

At the present time there are 14 palms 
oil tanks completed at the port, each hold- 
ing from 400 to 520 tons; 7 new tanks are 
under construction, and it is rumored that 
5 additional ones will be erected in the 
near future. On their completion there 
will be 26 tanks at Belawan-Deli capable 
of storing approximately 12,000 tons of 


| palm oil to await shipment overseas. 


| Loan Bill Action Deferred 


| lature this year on the bill 





In New Jersey Legislature 


TRENTON, N. J., April 2, 
There will be no action by the Legis 
(S. 209) to 
increase the small loan interest rate from 
1'2 to 2'2 per cent a month, according 
to an announcement by A. Crozer Reeves, 
majority leader of the Senate. Decision 
was reached at a conference of the mem- 
bers of the majority party, he said, to 
allow the measure to die in committee, 
notwithstanding that it has the endorse- 
ment of State Banking Commissioner 
Frank H. Smith. 


Exports Exceeded Imports 
By 49 Millions in February 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 564,083, as compared with the figures for 


February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,250,167 $2,834,024 $4,638,546 $5,678,304 
169,552 213,208 370,506 467.003 
2,565,138 3,223,775 5,319,149 6.542.797 
2,306,207 2,608,830 4,800,141 5,403 808 
195,735 494,841 368,036 896,120 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$3,649,976 $4,537,572 $7,344,600 $9,446,754 
465,600 737,077 998,006 1,621,588 
4,492,990 5,719,538 9.142.685 11,978,805 
3,236,466 4,094.153 6,818,397 8.826.601 
833,648 1,479,785 1,499,167 2,652,048 
Erie Railroad Co. 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$5,350,031 $6,622,409 $10,879,531 $13,025,942 
612,188 166 1,295,074 1,523,287 
6.483.453 7,978.675 13,221,195 15,864,934 
5.079.249 6,358,218 10,531,942 13,039,691 
994,158 1,152,185 1,898,751 1,902,502 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. | 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,857,717 $2,318,085 $3,808,77 $4,668,611 
153.470 263,070 344,391 569.926 
2,205,334 2,805,422 4,545,527 5,684.635 
1,997,132 2,531,557 4,159,687 5.252.430 | 
*117,672 *69,206 *294,653 *274,469 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
February Two months 
1931 1931 1930 
$3,642,972 7.493.519  $8,916.826 
381,114 : 868,454 1,195,243 | 
4.466.677 5,632,596 9,311,447 11,312,491 
4,213,194 4,912,254 8,635,188 10,270,628 
"145,494 389,389 *61,603 368,671 
Great Northern Railway 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$4,440,484 $5,069,884 $9,058,566 $9,963,424 
461,835 777,042 1,026,357 1,651,826 
5.420.240 6,503,274 11,175,400 12,961,656 
4,424,687 5,667,972 9,270,467 11,449,525 
137,027 28,903 262,476 31,970 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 
February Two months 
1931 1931 1930 
$1,108,664 $2,225,598  $2.780.682 
281,078 615,863 828.027 
1,547,086 3,161,089 4,032,371 
1,272,681 1,683,878 2.795.899 3.346.866 
57.435 72,566 *154,252 134,165 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$4,161,066 $8 267,946 $8,261,629 
1.295.576 2.363.817 3.141.678 
6 013.094 11,696,605 12,684.383 
3,894,523 8,086,846 8.952.052 
1,349,961 2,131,726 2,419,121 





Atchison, Topeka & Janta Fe Ry. 


February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$8,201,453 $10,123,299 $17,303,688 $20,695,608 
1,890,038 2,616,014 3,970,351 5.436.617 
11,172,817 14,071,620 23,589,095  28.827,.845 
8,850,091 10,667,275 18,496,968 21,913,348 
1,324,495 2,184,753 2,967 892 4,424,853 | 


New York Central R. R. 


February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$20,215,578 $26,326,522 $41,396,514 $53,563,109 
7,057,930 8,506,472 15,713,160 19,346,897 
30,932,992 39,196,700 64,753,778 82,336,371 
25,366,855 31,634,711 53,161,215 65,339,667 
1,555,911 4,112,065 3,428,011 9,721,647 
Wabash Ry. 
February Two months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$3,271,388 $4,363,575 $9,687,992 $8,742,351 
307,839 458,159 691,880 1,007.279 
3,855,336 5,177,706 7.976.514 10,477.740 
3.215.635 4,069,414 6,514,986 8.332.990 
131,759 506,214 391,152 936.119 


Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 





February’ Two months 
1931 1930 1931 
$1,295,115 $1,450,045 $2,670,524 
107,317 168,520 232,533 : 
1,508,777 1,749,081 3,121,997 3,567,614 
1,027,864 1,331,536 2,159,890 2,785.608 
195,023 166,414 406,665 290,853 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 





| 


| 


| 


February Two months 
1931 1 1931 1930 
$1,143.474 $1,420,098 $2,439,446 $2,954,565 
179,141 242,056 415,126 561,299 
1,450,854 1,822,273 3.126.206 3,845,666 
1,278,803 1,441,474 2,684,691 2,958,658 
"103,857 93,176 *109,313 298,502 | 


February, 1930, of $21,910,775 and $21,002,- 
125, respectively. 

The five leading countries from which 
America imported goods were Canada, Ja- 
pan, Brazil, Germany and the Philippines. 
Canada's total dropped from $33,289,278 in 
February, 1930, to $21,453,759 in 1931. For 
Japan the drop was from $28,110,386 to 
$16,255,367; for Brazil, from $13,925,156 to 
$10,462,604; for Germany, from $16,030,533 
to $9,485,994; and for the Philippines, 
from $8,283,298 to $8,274,678. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


As of April 2 
New York, April 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act or 1922. dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purnose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cure 
rencies are as shown below: 












Austria (SChillimg) .....:+ssseeeeeee 14.0572 
Belgium (We1GA) ......sseeeeeeeeeee - 13.9032 
Bulgaria (lev) 5d conan Cannone Rae . 7180 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) «srrreeereee ° 2.9626 
Denmark (Krome) ......seeseeeeeeee 26.7476 
England (POUNG) ....cseeeereeeeeee 485.9453 
Finland (MarkKa) .....ssreerreeeeee 2.5175 
France (franc) sae buts eee Ae sn 3.9119 
Germany (reichsmark) ..-++++++eeee 23,8064 
Greece (drachma) ....ssseresseeree 1.2940 
Hungary (PeCMgo)  ...sereeeesereee - 17.4354 
Italy (lira) .... a cepeeteseesccces 5.2363 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0842 
Norway (krone) »beks hu ew ne Skate 26.7545 
Poland (Z1IOty) .....cerccccseveccces 11 1900 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4754 
Rumania (leu) 5943 
Spain (peseta) 10.9812 
Sweden (KrOMA) ...ccceeeereeeereeee 26.7700 
Switzerland (franc) ..ccccereeeeeees 19.2393 
Yugoslavia (GimMAar) crcceeeeseeeeeee 1.7579 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...sseeeseeeeee 24.2142 
China (Shanghai tael) ...-++++-+-+++ 30.8214 
China (Mexican dollar) ..-++++++++- 22.3437 
China (Yuam cA) ..cceeseeeeeee 22.3333 
India (rupee) < 36.0841 
Japan (yen) areiya ie 49.3565 
Singapore (dollar 56.0441 
Canada (dollar) 99.9586 
Cuba (peso) 99.9593 
Mexico (peso) Sak conessiucteeeahe 47,6033 
Argentina (peso, gOld) .srscereereeeee 79.0133 
Brazil (milreis) ; 7.3527 
Chile (peso) 12.0575 
Uruguay (peso) 71.4761 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver ...... 27.6250 
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Oregon Enacts | 


Uniform Bank 
Collection Cod 


Other Changes Effected by 
Legislature in Finance 
Statutes Explained by 
State Superintendent 


SALEM, OreG., April 2. 
The Uniform Bank Collection Code, rec- 
ommended by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and the Uniform Principal and 
Income Act, were enacted into law in 
Oregon during the recent session of the 
Legislature, a summary of banking legis- 
lation prepared by the Superintendent of 
Banks, A. A. Schramm, shows. Oregon is 
the first State, Mir. Schramm declares, to 
place the latter law on its statute books. 
Senate Bill 115 revised much of the 
former banking law of Oregon. Among 
Other things it raised the minimum capi- 
talization of State banks doing a trust 
business to $50,000 in cities of 3,000 in- 
habitants or less, and $100,000 in larger 
places. It also provided for automatic 
Succession of trust functions in case of 
consolidation or merger. 


Summary of Legislation 


Mr. Schramm’s summary of banking 
Jegislation follows in full text: 
Senate bill 115 contains most of the 


amendments to the statutes in regard to 
bank supervision and regulation. 
were no House amendments so that the 
phrasing and wording of the engrossed 
bill becomes the law. I presume you de- 
Sire that comment on each section which 
I will do as follows: 

Section 1. This has to do with the term 
“bank,” etc. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was to remove any reference to sav- 
ings and loan associations. This was due 
to the fact that a separate act was pre- 
sented to the Legislature and enacted 
which purports to be a modern revision 
of the law in regard to building and loan 
associations. 

Seciion 2. A penalty was added to the 
use of the ferms “trust,” “trustee” and 
“*trusteed.” 

Section 3. This provided an exception 
in case of conflict between the banking 
law and the provisions of law regulating 
building and loan or savings and loan 
associations. It is conditioned that such 
associations comply with the provisions of 
law governing the same. 

Section 4. The last sentence in this sec- 
tion is the amendment which provides for 
the basis of computing the examination 
fee on trust companies organized prior to 
June 3, 1913 (see comment under section 4). 


Cost of Investigations 


Section 5. Our former law required the 
Superintendent of Banks to inform the 
istrict attorney im regard to criminal vio- 
lations and the amendment provides that 
upon receipt of such information “the dis- 
trict attorney shall immediately imvesti- 
gate such violatioms and shall institute 
Proceedings to emforce the provisions of 
jaw.” The cost of such investigation and 
Proceedings must be paid by the county. 
In some instances the district attorney 
has been hesitant about making a suffi- 
cient investigation believing it was the 
duty of the Banking Department to fur- 
mish the evidence so that all that would 
be left would be to prosecute. 

Section 6. Subparagraph 5 represents 
the amendment which provides a mini- 
mum capitalization for a bank or trust 
company hereafter granted authority to 
do a trust business. This minimum is 
$50,000 in cities, villages and communities 


ving a population of 3,000 inhabitants 


* 
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or less and is $100,000 in cities, villages or 
communities havimg a population of more 
than 3,000 inhabitants. 

Section 7. Directors may reside outside 
of the State but must be within 100 miles 
of the bank, provided that at least one 
director is a resident of the State. 

Section 8. This section deals with the 
Pledging of assets, prohibition, exceptions 
and limitations om borrowed money. The 
Purpose of the amendment was to revise 
the wording of our former law. 

Section 9 revises the wording in regard 
to pledging of assets to secure public 
funds. 

Section 10 revises the wording in regard 
to the personal liability of any officer, di- 
rector or employe for excessive or dis- 
honest or unlawful loans. 

Building Up Surplus 

Section 11. This is a departmental idea 
in an effort to require banks to build up 
their surplus through small applications 
of their earnings prior to paying of divi- 
dends until the combined capital and sur- 
Plus reaches the minimum required for the 
Organization of a mew bank or trust com- 
Pany in the particular locality. In other 
‘words, we have a mumber of banks in this 
State whose capital and surplus is below 
the present legal minimum requirement. 
Any law enacted to require them to in- 
crease their capital would obviously be de- 
clared unconstitutional, but I believe it is 
within the regulatory powers of the State 
to require them to increase their surplus 
through application of their earnings. We 
are putting forth special effort to try and 
have the capital structure of our smaller 
banks increased. 

Section 12 is a revision of the legal in- 
vestments for savings. The amendment is 
in subparagraph 7 where we have changed 
the wording on the unsecured obligations. 

Section 13 is a revision of the wording 
in regard to the borrowings of a savings 
bank or the savimgs department of any 
bank or trust company. 

Section 14. The purpose of this amend- 
ment or change im wording is to require 
all trust companies or corporations which 
are doing a trust business to be subject to 
thé provisions of the Oregon law regulat- 
ing and supervising banks and trust com- 
panies, There have been a few trust com- 
Panies or corporations doing a trust busi- 
mes which were chartered or incorporated 
Prior to June 3, 1913, at which time the 
first laws of this State in regard to the 
regulation of trust companies became ef- 
fective. The object of this amendment is 


to require all trust companies to comply | 


with the same regulatory provisions. 
Pledge of Trust Security 

Section 15. A change was made in the 
phrasing in regard to pledging of security 
or deposit for the faithful performance of 
a bank or trust company prior to doing a 
trust business. Because of section 14 a 
provision was incorporated exempting 
trust companies incorporated prior to 
June 3, 1913, from making such a deposit 
until any such trust company has volun- 
tarily made the same. This section also 
contains a change in the kind of assets 
which may be pledged. 

Section 16 amends one of the subpara- 
graphs as to the powers of trust companies 
Providing that a trust company doing a 
title business may have branches for 
carrying on a title business but not do any 
banking or trust business at such branches. 

Section 17 is a revision of the legal in- 
vestments for trust funds. 

Section 18 dispemses with the trust com- 
Pany oath and bond and gives an excep- 
tion thereto. 

Section 19. Foreign banks and trust 
companies were authorized to make real 
estate mortgage loans and the amendment 
provides that they may make mortgage 
loans which would inciude chattel as well 
as real estate mortgages. 

Section 20. This provides for penalty 
ior violations by any foreign bank or 
rust company. 

Section 21 


eliminates reference to 


There | 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts ............. $698,313.82 
Internal-revenue receipts e 
TRCOMS CHK cessor ccsscenscess 3,093 ,463.54 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
SHOU cicwewwweves. 5008 1,272,321.01 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,855,183.87 
Total ordinary receipts.... $6,919,282.34 
Public debt receipts ......... 308,800.00 
{-Balance previous day ........ 559 .542,185.23 
vic) oe; ee es eee $566 ,770,267.57 
Expenditures | 
General expenditures ........ $4,638 534.65 
Interest on public debi 273,552.36 
Refunds of receipts ...\...... 372,552.18 
Panama Cama@l ..........ss00% 137,183.45 
Operations im special accounts 283,076.62 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund are w +0045 CREEO ERS 16,383.21 
Civirservice retirement fund . 23,139.00 
Investment of trust funds 1,061 685.13 
Total ordinary expenditures $4,682,736.34 
Other public debt expenditures 19,658,933.75 
Balance today cecccececceces S42,428,507.48 
BOL. av cine se vits consessee $566,770,267.57 


building and loan associations. , 

Section 22 amends the procedure in re- 
gard to the conversion of a national bank 
into a State bank or trust company. 

Section 23 amends the procedure with 
reference to the conversion of a State 
bank or trust company into a national 
bank. 


Section 24 amends the proviston relative 
to the voluntary liquidation of a bank or 
trust company and provides for the sale of 
its deposit liabilities or the total liabilities 
of any one of its departments. 


Bank Consolidations 


Section 25 amends the provisions of the 
law relative to bank consolidations. In 
the preceding four sections the purpose of 
the amendment was to provide that fol- 
lowing a conversion, sale or consolidation 
the superintendent shall furnish the suc- 
cessor corporation with a certificate to the 
effect that such action has taken place 
and is effective and provide that such cer- 
tificate may be filed for record. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to do away with 
unnecessary assignments and conveyances. 

Section 26 provides an amendment simi- 
lar to the preceding sections following a 
sale by the board of directors alone and 
not the stockholders whenever the capital 
of.a bank or trust company shall be im- 
paired to the extent of one-half thereof 
or more. 

Sections 27, 28, 29 and 30 all deal with 
liquidation procedure. These sections con- 
tain minor amendments as to defining 
terms, limiting of attorney fees, matter of 
procedure in regard to petitions for pref- 
erence and provides that liquidation funds 
when deposited by the Superintendent of 
Banks are entitled to priority of payment. 

Section 31. Under our former law 
assessment of the stockholders for the col- 
lection of double liability following the 
closing of a bank was made after the 
Superintendent of Banks had determined 
that the bank was insolvent. The new 
amendment provides that when the Super- 
intendent of Banks takes possession of any 
bank or trust company it shall be his duty 
to levy the assessment upon the stock- 
holders for the amount of their liability 
as provided by the constitution. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to levy an im- 
mediate assessment so that it will be a 
matter of record against all stockholders 
and thus prevent the transfer of any 
property. 


Borrowing Restricted 

Section 32 is a new section specifically 
limiting the amount which the directors, 
officers or employes may borrow and pro- 
vides a limitation on the amount which 
any employe or officer actively engaged in 
the management of any bank or trust 
company may borrow with the further 
condition that such obligation must be 
secured. Subparagraph 4 has always been 
in our law in regard to written applica- 
tion, but we have limited the necessity of 
an application by copartnerships, associa- 
tions or corporations to those in which the 
borrowing official is a partner, officer or 
director or controls more than 2 per cent 
of the outstanding capital. 

Section 33 provides that mortgage loans 
are exempt. from the loan limitation as to 
the original borrower if the property is 
sold and title passed. 

Section 34 makes the liability of an en- 
dorser taken in good faith as additional 
security not subject to the loan limita- 
tions. 

Section 35 prohibits the loaning of trust 
funds to an officer, director or employe 
and provides a penalty therefor. 

Section 36. This, we believe, is of con- 
siderable imprortance and provides that 
when a conversion, consolidation or sale 
becomes effective, the purchasing corpora- 
tion or the corporation resulting shall by 
operation of law and without further 
transfer, etc., be deemed to have succeeded 
and become subrogated to all rights, obli- 


gations or relations of the former or sell- | 


ing corporation. This applies to fiduciary 
relationships and contains the provision 
that the successor trustee or other 
fiduciary must file notice of such change 
with the court having jurisdiction. Any 
beneficiary may object provided the objec- 
tion is filed within 90 days. 
Delay in Court Trusts 

Section 37 is new and provides that the 
Superintendent may bring to the atten- 
tion of the court any undue delay in the 
closing of any court trust. 

Section 38 provides that before any for- 
eign trust company discontinues its opera- 
tions in this State, it must file a sworn 
report. 

Section 39 provides that a foreign trust 
company is required to file sworn reports 
with the Superintendent of Banks. 

Section 40 provides that a bank may 
sell all the assets, liabilities and business 
of any one or more of its departments, 
such as commercial, savings or trust. 

Section 41 provides that upon consolida- 
tion, all rights, privileges and interest 
shall pass by operation of law. This is 
similar to section 36. It was necessary so 
that not only on conversion and sale, but 
also in consolidations, transfer of property 
was effected by operation of law. 

Section 42 is a repeal eliminating statu- 
tory authority for removal from the sav- 
ings department of any asset. which was 
legal at the time of its ‘investment but 
later on became illegal. 

Senate Bill 116, Principal and Income 
|Tax. We believe Oregon is the first State 
in the Union to enact this legislation, 
|which defines a number of terms and the 
japportionment of receipts and the ex- 
| penses among tenants and remaindermen 
| This should avoid considerable future 
litigation. 


Sale of Securities 
Senate Bill 117 provides for the sale of 
collateral, stocks, bonds, debentures or 


other securities in accordance with the | 
terms of the pledge agreement without | 


notice or delay. 

Senate Bill 119 concerns bank trans- 
actions after 12 o'clock noon on Saturday. 

Senate Bill 120 amends our civil code in 
regard to successor banks or trust compa- 
nies previously named as executors or co- 
executors. 

Senate Bill 148 is the uniform 
lection code sponsored by the 
Bankers Association. 

Senate Bill 298 provides for voluntary 
liquidation of a bank or trust company, 
for claims of depositors of such corpora- 
tions, and also that unclaimed deposits 
may be lodged with the State Treasurer, 
provides for filing of claims of all persons 
other than depositors, fixes the statutory 
period for the filing of such claims and the 
barring of same and contains the general 
provision that the Superintendent of 


bank col- 
American 


Banks has control and supervision of any 
ans or trust company in voluntary liqui- 
dation, 
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The following information relates to 





‘Suit Filed by About 75 State 


Institutions Against ' Ase States which issue o 

















NEW YORK, N. Y., April 2. 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 

fficial lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information 
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Maine 


nnecticut 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
lation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 


transactions on 


statute or re 


has been 
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Michigan Vermont 
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Arkansas Leads. 


In Federal Loans 


For Farm Relief 


Progress of Disbursement 
Of Various Funds Pro- 














| Li Last : 
sessments Made Under States Sales High Low Last | — SS Se a vided for Stricken Areas 
F Banki | Allis-Chal Mfg deb Ss °37.......... a 1 102 102 103, NY Cont RR gone ee ee abedeg 7 = otis eae : 
r mer Smelt & Ref ist 5s ‘47...... d 19 14 10234 10234 yC&Hud mtge 3!)s . abedeg : S's 34 3 . ati 
ormer Banking Law Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF........ bedeg 5 1061, 1062 1061) | NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ epedee = «12. 100" 100: 100, Shown in Tabulation 
——— Amer T & T deb 512s ‘43 SF...... 140 110%, 109%, 110', NYC&H Rr & imp 412s A 2013.... abcdeg 92 100 993, 100 
& : 3 
4 (Aas OS PF GOR WG... ccc vccccvcs abcdeg 17 987, «= 98 34 983, NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C) abcdeg 2 1063, 10634 106% . 
Lincotn, Nesr., April 2.| AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.... ab 1 94% 9476 9476 NYC&StL RR r5}28A'74 (n Co)... shod a aie i iene More than half the $45,000,000 fund for 
: | Spe | ‘ Hh j : 4 . OF ; q 514 : 

Some 75 Nebraska State banks have | A,1% SF cv deb 4128 '48........ ab 3 ist lestt laste i tn maiteeA a. cet 3 aisit ais? 115 |J0ans to farmers in drought and storm 
| filed suit against the Governor and other|B & © Ist 4s d July 1 °48........ abcd 14 97', 97 97 NYG& ELH & P ist 58 '48...... abcdef 4 110!2 110%, 110!,, areas has been loaned, and in addition 
State officials to restrain them from col- | B& O ist 58 4 Jiy 1 °48........5. abcd 2 1071, 107% 1071, | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ‘49 abcdef 2 99 99 99 $312,658 has been loaned from the $20,000,- 
lecting and distributing $3,000,000 of back |B & O cv (exp'd) 412s '33........ abcd 27 10114 101% 101%, | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... a & joss rosie sasit 000 fund for agricultural rehabilitation and, 
assessments under the former guaranty B & © ref gen C 6s '95.......... abed 12 109 108% 109 NY Tel Ist & gen 428 ‘39.. abede 338 {033% 12 °| $218,105 from the $2,000,000 fund for loans 

‘ ; : “~ |B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 abed 4 102%, 1025, 1025 NY Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF... abcd 20 112 111% 11 ‘ 
of deposits law. The constitutionality of 5 « o sw Div ist ext 5s 50... ¢ 2 104° 104. 104. | NY Tel ref 6s A “Al... abede 32 106% 1061, 106%,/in drought and storm areas of the South- 
the new banking law replacing the guar-| B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s “41.... abcd 5 9715 965% 971, | N Lock & Ont Plst&r: ‘55.. be 2 105 105 105. east. according to statistics made public. 
anty law is attacked. Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ‘51.... abcdeg 2 90', 90!, 901, N & W RR Ist cons - we "° abedes : oe a 4 ° April 2 by the Department of Agriculture. 
' 2 1 ‘ y 3s 2047 SF a. eae e ; ; 

Under the new law assessments due _un- oa oa > in ; 5 . oC, spade 25 13st as’ iste NP RY T é ap digs A 2047 err abedes 14 96 96 96 Arkansas is far in the iead in number 
der the former law go into the depositers | Bost & Me RR ist 58 A C '67...... abd 15 1011, 101 1011, N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047. . abedeg 22 1125% 11214 11243 and amount of loans, the statistics show, 
final settlement fund, with other collec- | C N Ry Gvt gty 4!2s '54.......... a 5 100'2 100! 100!, | N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ‘41...... at 14 103% i 2 a with Mississippi second and Louisiana 
tions, to be distributed to depositors in| © N Ry Gyt gty 4128 '57...... ve 29 100% 100%4 10014 | N Stat Fow ist &r Ce-B 41........ at Se. coe ?/third in amount. The tabulation, to 
State banks which failed prior to March| N py Git gty 4)ne 68 : 5 iu ieee aoe oe ee See. & jie 113° tia '|March 31 by States and by regional of- 

ms 5 5 ee ey 2 2 2 hio Pn. f ‘ Ceecees f . “ < " - 

17. 1930. CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69........ d 7 106% 106%, 106%, Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s '46..... abcdef 5 10734 107% 107% fices of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, fol- 

Governor Bryan announced that he had S N Ry Gvt gty 58 Oct °69...... ; 9 106%, 10612 10612 | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s ‘61 abe 2 95 95 95 | lows in full text: 
given notice to the officers of the Nebraska | Cor G Qu a” ents Gy Re a go. ot | Pc G& Eg arse '2........ bede @ 10494 104%, 10434) Approved loans, $45,000,000 appropriation: 
Bankers Association that he would hold} C Hud G&E ist&r 5s due Jan 1 ‘57 abcde : i, io, we | ec es eS ee init lone aente Loan office Number = Amouné 
|the banks responsible for any chaotic! C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.......... abef S 108% 100% 100%, | See ee ee ie TT _— a on ee asses ae | SS 

: e . ‘ ae ’ 7 > ” 4 s 2S tlie eeeeee : a aie le POUR, cc ctccsGecccecss B53 3s d 
,condition that might follow filing of the on ne ae oa tr teeeeees i : sh) steak. ites Penn RR cons 48 '48..........000: abedeg 2 98%, 9854 98% | Washington ............. 93,598 Fi 350 
suit. C & O Ry ref & imp A 4138 "93..., abed 14 1011, 101” tor Benn fa. eo abedeg 2 107107, 18, | Grand Forks ............ 6.038 1,568,950 

| . a wa 4168 A ‘GS... .cccess abcdeg : : 8 4 7 - 
] | C & O Ry ref & imp B 41)8 '95.... ab 12 101%¢. 10L1g toa | Gene Be gen Se 4 dan ’ 7 a Beware eee eenen eve vnaes mC 817,520 

3 Resistance Unexpected 1Ch Bur&@ RR Ill Div 312s “49°. abcdetg 13 915, 915, 913, hae = gen = aaeetee abc deg 12 be 8 10g 1084 . —— — 

I am greatly surprised and disap-| Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ‘58...... abcdeg 2 9715 9712 9714 Co ay iat Be A a  abed 3 103 10240 1021g | FOCAL «se eeereeeeeees 160,398 = $24,512,727 
|pointed,”” said Governor Bryan orally,| Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A '71., abcd 2 109'— 109, 10914 ee ard Ry e as B 36 ’ abed 3 Ot, 92'6 92's : 
‘ : : : Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 4138 B ‘77 abcd 2 10112 10113 101', ao Seer my bee See ; > 86941, 94%, State 
that any considerable number of State : Pere Marq Ry ist 4'58 C ‘80 abc 12 94 941, 9475 
‘ : h In ou r 6s / Fate 2 O14 Sly 514 . 3 "7 ai . Sr”) Sar See, Poe Sete ees ee eee e eS —_s 
banks ’ a he d Ch Ind & L RR 6s A ‘47 a 2 1051 105! 105) a 2 : 109 a 109 109 Alabama $1.591.619 

§ cou induced even on recom-| Gy ] & L RR ist & gen 58 A ‘66 d 2 801, 801, 8014 PB & W RR gen 5s B ‘74...... abc eg 2 o a S| PRRMOEED. ...0ccacksence 5.628.256 
mendation of an attorney to further re-|Ch & NW Ry gen 319s ‘87...... abcdefg 4 792 7914 791, PCC&StL RR cons gu 4s F '53 pee ; tense seat scete PIOTIGA «6... eee eee ee eens 117,178 
sist payment of approximately $3,000,000 | Ch & NW Ry gen 4s ‘87.......... abodefg : 903, 903, 903, PSE&G > N J ist : = 2s ‘70.. ae : ciner ante ead a see eeeceeeeeeeees ee 
due to the Department from failed banks | Ch _& NW Ry i5 yr sec 612s '36., abe 109', 1091, 109', Read gen & r 4198 Ri abe 2 4 4 Olly TIMOIS oo cece eee neces 50.1 
as ‘ . C&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 2 97 97 97 StL S Rv Pr L 4s A ‘5SO.. abd 52 813 803 81 INGiANA .... cece eeeeee 461.731 
as determined by the Supreme Court of Ganw R ist&r 4198 d My 1 2037.. abedefg 15 861, 86 | oe oe a eet ee me AOS 4 92%, 92 9214/| Kansas .............04.. 96,036 
the United States a few days ago. Many Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88...... abt 7 90%, 90%, 90%. | StL s F Ry cons 48 A '78....., abd 47 7018 6914 +91, | Kentucky ........... 1,309,186 
State bankers have recently told me it is Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34...... ab 23 98%, 9812 98%; | StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ‘89 Ace 2 85', O51, 85!, souene teteeer eens 2,053,827 
their desire and intention to pay the Ch U Sta gu Ist 419s A '63........ abdf 4 103%, 103% 103%, | go Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF.... abe 2 108%, 10545. 105% | Maryland ............ 44.683 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 615s C '63... abdf 2 11594 1153, 1153 > ; ing’ 971 987 iB | MIAN asin cvecedacees es 11,343 
amounts due up until the bank guaranty —. 4 4 ai J 4 So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 41,8 ‘68 ab 20 9714 9675 7 
4 “| Ch Un Sta gu 5s '44 ~~ . ab 2 105! 105! 105! 4 7” Ger * , 4) 6 22 97 965 Q7 POND iweietoweséeees 10.460 
law was repealed, and that they did not j 24: : . S| Bae 20 tee ee atime oe o0 99). gos, | Mississippi 7 
f Ss repe , an at they did not) cin U Ter ist 41,8 A 2920 ab 4 1041, 1041, 10412 | § pac Ore Lines Ist 4128 A '77.. abcaf 30 995, 9994 995, | Mississippi .......... 2,661,704 
desire or intend to further resist payment.! Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ‘93 abed 6 93 93 93 8 Pac RR ist r gu 4s 'S5........ abcdefg 2 965, 985, ° 96% | Missouri .............. 1,229,094" 

“I directed the banking department td - yee Ry a fama) Sie ‘él... oe ‘a + th ene ava So Ry Ist cons 58 '94............ abed 12 1093, 1087, ae ee as Peceree <r chee s aaa 

draw drafts covering the amounts due un- | &)°" Be et ate cite as aan i So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab 30 81% = 80'4 = S14 | North Carolina .......... 8 902° 

a . In | Clev U Ter gu ist 412s C '77 . abet 5 102% 1625, 102% | go Ry dev & gen 6198 A '56...... ab $ 113% 11314 1131, | North Carolina ....... 828.902 
der the old guaranty law, and in doing Col Ry P & L ist & r 4198 A '57.. da 6 98 9779 rar So Ry dev & gen Gs A WO eo ab 12 1101, 109', 109%, North Dakota .....,..... 485,255 
so I expressed the desire and belief that! col & So Ry r & ext 41,5 '35.... abd 8 102 1013, 102 So Ry StL Div Ist 48 '51........ ab 2 911, 911, 911, | Ohio . 67.635 
the banks would cooperate in paying de-| Col & So Ry gen 4'9s A '80...,.... ab 5 921, 921, 9215 go Ry Mob & O coll 4s '3 e 20 96 955, S0is | enunoe 1,114,515 
positors the amounts due them, as it would| D & H 1st & r (asmd) 4s "43 SF.. abcdefg 2 963%, 963, 963, stan Oil of N Y deb 4! sass. 12 9834 98's 9812 | South Carolina | oan 

ndoubtely hav beneficial eff i ~ | Det Ed Ist & coll 58 '33 scacae, 10 10314 103%, 10314! Tenn E P Ist & r 6s ‘47 SF...... d 4 10732 10744 107%@| SOUS Varonne .. 48,907 
undoubtely have a beneficial effect in re-| net Ba gen & ref 4'os 61D... ab 15 10312 10314 1031, | TerRR As of StL Ist gu 4's °39.. c 2 1013, 10134 1013, | South Dakota ... 56: 136,820 
storing confidence of depositors and re-| Duquesne Lt Ist. 412s "67........ abcd 9 104%, 1041, 1041, Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu 5128 A '50.. abf 2 104 104 104 “a er eegesescves eee 1,157, 
storing business in general. |G@t Nor Ry reg 78 '36............ abed 49 111 1105 110% TePp Ry ist cons (Ist) 5s 2000 abaf 7 110% 110% 1101p | TEXBS oes ee eeee evens eens 12.205 1,859,909, 

“It appears a group of bank | Gt Nor Ry 4328 D '76.........+4. abed 3. 9714 9714 97% TexeP Ry g&r 58 B "77......... abd 6 6 OO ee nese ea in 

iated ae a oe ankers (asso-| Gt Nor Ry gen 4128 E "77........ abed 10 97 97 97 Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C 79.......... abd 2 95% 95% 95%) Wee virginia ooo’! 1997 200.818 
ciated together as members of the Ne-| Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 415s '61...... abcdeg 8 100%, 1003, 1003, T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 5'98 A '64.. abdf 5 106 106 106 a. ........ “aa bas 
braska Bankers Association, acting on the | Gr Trk Ry of Can dep 7s 7” °° . 2 1s 11%— 111%6 Union El L&P Mo réext Ss '33 be 3 102% 102% 102% | T sresveevereores 94 18.650- 

vice y mney w y 3r Trk Ry of Can deb 6s . : 74g 107'2 ‘12 > Un Oil of Cal A 6s ‘42..... d 12 1061, 106 10 160: 494.512 727 
a > ee ee eee eee | eet eA Se..L..... spade 2 106'4 106%, 10614 Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s “47 abcdefg 98 99° 98% 99 | Total 18 ee 
engaged, sent letters throughout the State | 1 Cen RR ref 5s ‘55.............. abedefg 2 101° 101 101 Un Pac RRist&r4a2008 due Ju l.. abcdefg 4 95, 95'— 955 a 
advising bankers not to pay the drafts... 1c RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A ‘63 ab 9 95 941, 95 Un Pac RR 40 yr TAI s<.0s000 OD 2 101% 1012, 101% ppereves rane, , 320,000,000 appropriation, 
Upon learning of this action of some| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s "36.. abd 2 98%, 985, 98% Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68...........- ab 15 93 923, 92%, | 48 ines Fenn meen Pe ‘a . 
members of the association I immediately | Kan _C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ‘60 d 2 951, 95te =95'8 | Utica G & Er ext 58 '57.......+- abc 2 11312 113'2 113%2 | Memphis 3631. $292 03 
advised leading bankers, including the * 8x, RY, \st 3s °50 aoe i 78 Va Ry Ist 5s A '62.. A 108th 108%, 1ONte ee ee Serotec ate rat 3.6: $292.935 

: 8 ers, including the 1s & MS Ry Ist (asmd) 3's '97.. abedefg 19 8514 84%, 843,  Wapnash RR 2nd 5s ‘39.. 2 102 102 1020 | HO AUS or eer revere sis 240 19,723 
president of the association, John Lowe,!L s&M S Ry reg (asmd) 319s '97.. abcdeg 5 83 83 83 Wash Wat P Ist r 5s ‘3 2 104 104 104 . a ae 
{of Kearney, that it was not the inten-| Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44........ d 5 121%4 121 121 West El deb 5s '44..... 5 105% 105% 105% | TOCAL «+ -seeeeeeeeeeeee 3,891 $312,658 
tion nor desire of the State executive de- Ligg . Ten oe ae ernaes* ts ; sont? toe ’* ot West Mary RR ist os. ars @ ao 2. Sh State 

a “ 7. : uis G s y Ss Grosses ‘ 8 8 2st Mary RR isté&r 5'.s TT. c 9 90 90!) 
partment to further delay collecting the/1 « N RR unif 4s ‘40.......... abcdeg 15 99 987, 9875 we Cat Bae tat Ba kt 46. . abed 3 108% 105% 105% | sebama Pe. $652 
amounts due depositors, that a court of L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003...... abcdeg 5 105%, 1053, 105%3 | w Penn Pow Ist 5s E ‘63 abed 2 107% 107% 107%| thinoin er 11 
final resort had already acted and it was|L & N RR ist & r 412s C 2003.... abcdeg 5 9914 994 9914 | wW Penn Pow Ist 51s F ‘53 abcd 45 107, 106%, 10642 | Indiana fa on 
|the intention of the State to immediately | L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s 155 abedeg 5 95%, 9512 95'2 | wW Shore RR Ist 4s 2361. ab 3 um of Of tein 469 42,742 

' ; »y ided | L, & N RR Lou Cin Lex g@ 44s ‘31 abcdeg 3 100%, 100% 1003, | Wheel & L Er RR r 41p8 A '66.... a 4 951, 95 95 asissippi ¢ 2. 
proceed to collect this money as provided | yet ga ist & 4198 D ‘68 SF abd 3 103 10215 1021, L Er RR r 5s B ‘66 a 3 10012 100% 100% | Mississippl ...........++- 1,043 90.995 
| , ‘ SF.... 3 10) Se 4 : : 
in the statutes when bankers refuse to ob-| Mich Cent RR 1st 342s '52 : .. eocdeg 2 90, 90 90 wane : ae e : : ; ag abe = ne 

a a vie ; Tr : . los 4 . w Mexico ........ 

a of the Department of Trade| Mich ¢ BA t & a Mes cs5 ” : isnt Hg th United States Government Bonds eee 7 245 
re |M StP & 88M RR Ist cons 4s '38 d 15 881, 877, 87%, (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) EOOBERE 62 os0ns0e0 9900 590 47.095 

“I stated that this would be the action! M sip & S 8 M RR Ist cons 5s '38 d 3. 781, 781g 7Blg States Sales High Low Last | T@x@S «.-ssseeeeeseeeeeee 84 6.980 

of the executive departme M K & T RR Pr L 5s A ‘62 .. abd 80 100! 997, 100 Ist Lib Loan 3128 32-47.......... abedefg 9 101.26 101.23 101.23 . . —— oe 
, Pac ment and i he ) . st &r Se a ee 9 90!> 895 90! Ist Lib Loan 4148 32-47 abcdefg 31 102.26 102.23 102.26 TOUAL «0... eee yeeee 3,891 $312,658 
had Mo Pac RR 1 2 2 

ad any reason why the State should NOt! Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G '78...... d 36 90 90° ~=—90 4th Lib Loan 4148 33-38 abedefg 128 103.26 103.23 103.23 
proceed at once he should make it known! yor a Ess RR Ist r 3!2s 2000.... abcdefg 2 84 84 84 U S of A Treas 44s 47-52 abcdefg 2 111.26 111.22 111.22 , Approved loans under $2,000,000 appropriag 
not later than the following day. That is m & E RR Cns mtge 419s B '55.. ab 2 1015, 1015, 1015% U S of A Treas 48 44-54. abcdetg 50 107.18 107.16 107.18 wears : 
today. The action by the attorney for, N Eng T & T Ist 5s A '52........ abcde 3 1103, 110%, 110% U S of A Treas 3348 46-56.... abcdefg 1 105.17 105.17 105.17/,, State Number Amount 

3 \ J i A . : . = 4 4 = Georgia obit 419 $76,697 
the banks for a request for : ti N Eng T & T Ist #125 B '61...... abcde 5 1053, 1053, 105%, U S of A Treas 3598 40-43 June abcdefg 8 101.12 101.6 101.6 ~ : 76, 
indicates’ their mlanstuanh a 9 100 | \ orl Pub Serv Ist & r 58 A '52.. d 2 93', 931, 93', | US of A Treas 3498 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 26 101.10 101.6 101.6 South Carolina ....... 1,004 141,408 

. course. Serv 1s 5e "3..¢ 2 7 7 27 U S of A Treas 3%g8 43-47........ abcdefg 6 101.18 101.18 101.18 -_  ——__—_— 
| lilies on Gs dlenees Cs a aE ee ee ee ER, |) SRAM yas eh cseeaniesies 1,423 $218,105" 

“When the banks e y company in accordance. with contracts the Connecticut River Transmission Com- | « * : . 

appealed one year pan} Continued Public Control = - 


Income of Power Concern 
| In Nort 


ago to a higher court they were not re- 
quired to file a supersedeas bond, which 
would have protected the depositors to 
the extent of interest on the money due 


heast Is Described | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


them, which interest would have been} 

$200,000 a year. As long as the banks, Curities owned, all of which were of sub- 
dally along they will have the use of | Sidiaries. 

that money and depositors will be los-| Q. And this income constituted what 
ing it. percentage of the total? | 


“If the banks complete this injunction A. 77.15 per cent. | 


—they have not served notice of suit,,) Q. What is the next largest item of in- 
have not asked for a restraining order— come? | 
the State will insist that each bank give| A. Interest. | 


and every bank participating in the suit 
be required to put up bond for the ful! 
amount owing and for interest and all 
costs. I let the bankers know that they 
would be responsible for any chaotic con- 
dition that results. It is possible some 
of the money is on the way, or that some 
drafts have not been paid. Some bankers 
expressed a desire to pay and said they 
had no desire to join in a suit. 


“I have asked Attorney Generad Soren- 
sen concerning the injunction suit being 


Q. Interest not from subsidiaries? 

A. It is interest other than interest on | 
bonds. | 

Q. What percentage of the total was | 
this interest? 

A, 10.43 per cent, the majority of which 
was received from subsidiaries. 

@. How much interest was 
from subsidiaries? 

A. $809,981, the most of it from sub- 
sidiary construction companies in the form 
of interest on construction advances. 


received 


{completed. He has suggested that the! @. What was the next largest item of 
quickest and most direct way to determine | income? 
the questions would be to act under the| A. Income received from contractual 


new statute known as the declaratory 


earnings from subsidiaries, 
judgments act which permits an appli- 


Q. What do you mean by contractual 


with subsidiaries and not passed to the’ 
parent company in the form of dividends. 

Q. What was the total amount of these 
contractual earnings? 

A. $972,229.54. 

Q. I wish you would tell us the sum 
paid by each company in the way of con- 
tractual fees to make up this total of 


229.54. Name the company. 
A. Earnings of this kind received from 


N 





cation to be made to the courts for a 
judgment upon a given state of facts.” 


earnings? 
A. Earnings received by the holding 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 





Gastonia, N. C., 1930 Population, 17,093 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores sabesbetsgeeseseneoneas 214 697 $8 .723,722 100.00 $1,264 065 $842 295 
Single-store independents .......... 167 401 5,651,119 64.78 812,966 529.871 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 28 195 1,759,774 20.17 252,989 205,695 
All other types of organization...... 19 10) 1,312,829 15.05 198,110 106);729 
Florence, S. C., 1930 Population, 14,774 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 220 700 $6.832,104 100.00 $887 958 $751,042 
Single-store independents 190 504 5,126,852 75.04 608 157 561,920 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 20 156 1,306,247 19.12 195,495 135,643 
All other types of organization...... 10 40 399,005 5.84 84,306 53,479 
Lynchburg, Va., 1930 Population, 40,661 
A B Cc D E FP 
All stores ‘ rats 537 2,320 $21,698,677 100.00 $3,401,437 $2,994,557 
Single-store independents .......... 428 = 1,757 15,966 366 73.58 2,612,800 2,257,533 
Chains (four or more units) 82 391 4,206 426 19.38 457,471 488 096 
All other types of organization...... 27 172 1,525,885 7.04 331,166 248,928 
Danville, Va., 1930 Population, 22,247 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores . jiehesnseaweas 329 1.402 $12,113,975 100.00 $2,531,413 $1,551,456 
Single-store independents .......... 276 864 7.723.288 63.76 1,787,663 1,022 467 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 36 376 3,342,278 27.58 516,978 367,920 
All other types of organization 17 162 1,048 409 8.66 226,772 161,069 | 
Newport News, Va., 1930 Population, 34,417 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores Snae ican wana anen 547 1.515 $16,117,412 100.00 $2,606.447 $1,984,442 
Single-store independents 460 1,095 11,420,222 70.86 2,066,926 1,381,534 
| Chains (four or more units) ........ 60 502 3,251,561 20.17 317,163 371.799 
| All other types of organization...... 27 118 1,445,629 8.97 222,358 231,109 
Annapolis, Md., 1930 Population, 12,531 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. Pre OTT Cee Vee 220 627 $7,877,785 100.00 $1,047,378 $726,385 
| Single-store independents .......... 192 520 6,422,313 81.52 930,654 597.923 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 18 82 1,148,985 14.59 69,207 93,035 
| All other types of organization...... 10 25 306,487 3.89 47,517 35,427 
| Green Bay, Wis., 1930 Population, 37,415 
| A B Cc D E F 
All stores ....... 06oa eSAAGRS RASKAACAD 502 1,965 $24,126,171 100,00 $3,258,867 $2,619,953 | 
Single-store independents .......... 387 =—-:1,206 15,292,170 63.38 2,217,385 1,565,720 
Chains (four or more units) , 77 368 4,318,357 17.89 442,099 524,099 
All other types of organization...... 38 391 4.515,64@ 18.73 598.617 530,134 
Augusta, Ga., 1930 Population, 60,342 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores e ijevek ska eas kus 899 % 2.650 $24,122.901 10000 $3.851.659  $2,709.778 
Single-store imdependents .......... 769 1,914 17,279,033 71.63 2,927,447 1,953,581 
Chains (fouf or more units) ........ 103 567 5,330,387 22.09 629.284 567.326 
All other types of organization. 27 169 1,513,481 6.28 294,928 188,871 
Thomasville, Ga., 1930 Population, 11,733 
A B Cc Db E FP 
All stores eis ssaciasncchasaenadeioas 237 467 $4,510,310 100.00 $912,940 $471,959 
Single-store independents snk hai 384 3,469,407 76.92 771,832 384,299 
Chains (four or more units) . oo af 46 546,378 12.12 61,794 48,521 
All other types of organization...... 6 37 494,525 10.96 79,314 39,139 


Stateand Municip 


Capital . 


earned Discount 
Acceptances Execu 


bilities. 





contractual earnings amounting to $972,- | 


A CONDENSED 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

United States Government Securities . 
al Securities 
Acceptances of Other Banks 
Demand Loans to Brokers d 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 
Banking Houses .. ; 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances .......... 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets...... 


Total 


Surplus and Profite............... ; 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, D 


pany were $275,510.06; from Deerfield River ; 


Power Company, $90,325.16; from Rhode 
Island Power Transmission Company, 
| $344,423.38; from New England Power Com- 
| pany, Davis Bridge, $208,689.95; from New 
England Power Company, Mountain Mills, 
$42,451.61; from Bellows Falls Power Com- 
| pany, $10,829.38. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


| in the issue of April 4. 


“FIRST 


ATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 


84 * 1931 


STATEMENT 


as of March 25,1931 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Of Boston ‘L’ 


Boston, Mass.,’ April 2, 

The Committee on Metropolitan Affairs 
of the Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
ported a bill providing for the continua- 
tion of public control of the Boston Ele- 


Favored 


| vated Street Railway for a period of 28 


years and reducing the amount of guar- 
anteed dividend from 6 to 5 per cent. 


of CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 


$86,589,566.52 
65,482,206.74 
30,579,099.66 

.  61,744,019.73 
37 919,998.82 


$282,314,891.47 
362,529,816.97 
14,972,685.83 
34,915,543.45 
4,367,126.04 


$699,100,063.76 


——————————— 


$44,500,000.00 


ted for Customers 


Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other Lia- 


ANE 


41,844 ,094.03 


$86,344,094.03 


5,960,017.51 
36,040,695.76 
26,301,745.37 


6,240,322.60 
538,213,188.49 


Total $699,100,063.76 
————So oS 
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The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 


Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 


above statement. 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2.- Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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"To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
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7 Organizing Schools to Train 
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New York’s Deputy Commissioner of Cor- 
rection Outlines Instructional Methods Em- 
ployed in State’s Institutions 





By DR. V. C. BRANHAM 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Correction, State of New York 


OST people like to reminisce fondly 
M about their school days but few would 

care to go back again. When the New 
York State Department of Correction de- 
cided that the recently appointed prison 
guards should attend school to learn some- 
thing about their jobs, the idea was received 
with a good deal of reluctance. 

To the veterans in the service, going to 
school was “one of them new fangled ideas.” 
The only school worth while, they thought, 
was the one of hard experience. The newer 
men were more philosophical. With thou- 
sands of people out of work in the State, it 
was no occasion for fine discriminations on 
their part. 
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As the schools set up at Sing Sing, Great 
Meadow and Clinton prisons progressed, 
however. it rapidly became apparent that an 
opportunity was presenting itself to acquire, 
within five weeks, information and technique 
ordinarily taking two years of service and 
much bitter experience. 

A training school for prison officers is by 
no means a new idea. England in 1925 es- 
tablished at Wakefield a training center that 
in many respects has been the prototype of 
similar organizations in this country. With 
characteristic British thoroughness, the new- 
comers to Wakefield are classified into three 
groups according to their suitability for 
training. The course consists of two months’ 
schooling and two months of actual experi- 
ence within the prison. An examination is 
then held and unsuccessful candidates are 
rejected. 

In this country, the first school to be or- 
ganized was in connection with the training 
of keepers in New York City’s correctional 
institutions under the jurisdiction of Com- 
missioner Richard C. Patterson Jr. A simi- 
lar school was established by Federal system 
of prisons. 

In January of this year New York State 
was the first State prison organization to 
avail itself of these methods. A number of 
other States are arranging schools to be op- 
ened within the near future. 

Training schools for police officers have 
existed for some time, notably in New York 
City and for the New York State Police at 
Troy. The duties of a police officer obviously 
differ so markedly from those of a prison 
keeper that their training school curricula 
must necessarily be quite divergent. 

Four distinct objectives had to be met to 
insure the proper background to the course. 
The prime effort centered about the training 
of the new men in the every-day perform- 
ance of their duties. Supplementing this, 
special instruction seemed necessary to meet 
emergencies as they arose. A third objec- 
tive was the bringing about a better under- 
standing of what the central department at 
Albany and the institutions as a whole were 
doing. 

The final objective striven for was the 
presentation by the guards of certain the- 
oretical considerations and other informa- 
tion which would lend to a better under- 
standing of the principles underlying all 
work in the field of correction. 
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While the every-day routine of a prison 
officer is not replete with variations, there 
is much about it that demands everlasting 
vigilance and carefulness. The opening of 
doors in such a way as to prevent surprise 
attacks, methods of searching inmates, the 
examination of incoming packages, and of 
outgoing mail, and above all, the avoidance 
of dealing with inmates, are all worthy of 
careful study by the recently appointed 
officer. 

Perhaps the most 
this respect is the 


important feature in 
securing of discipline 
among the inmates. Some officers are nat- 
urally respected more than others. Upon 
analysis of this distinction, the most impor- 
tant factors are found to be personal ap- 
pearance of the officer, his carriage, the 
manner of addressing the inmate, and his 
own sence of self-respect. ‘ 

Each director of a division within th 


How Wyoming 
Utilizes Water 
Resources 
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By 
John A. Whiting 
State Engineer, State of 
Wyoming 


UTURE water developments in Wyoming 
F will necessarily be in larger units, and 

at increased cost due to the fact that 
earlier water development projects utilized 
all of the smaller and more accessible sup- 
plies. 

Irrigation has expanded gradually to the 
present area of about 2,000,000 acres, with 
no outstanding increase in development for 
any one year. Attempts are being made to 
coordinate development with colonization. 

Hydroelectric power demands in the State 
are rather small, because of lack of markets. 
Industrial development is not large, and dis- 
tances for transmission between centers are 
so extensive that development is slow. At 
present about 17,500 horsepower is developed 
in the State, or 4 per cent of the estimated 
available minimum of 400,000 horsepower. 

The Wyoming water code is based exclu- 
sively upon the doctrine of appropriation. It 
is considered adequate for present needs, 
with occasional minor changes, particularly 
as regards the requirements of administra- 
tion. 

Based on 15 years’ study of its water sup- 
ply resources by the State in cooperation with 
the United States Geological Survey, it is 
estimated that the total water available is 
about 10,000,000 acre feet per annum. Of 
this amount 3,000,000 acre feet are now ap- 
plied to beneficial use. 

The Federal Government has practically no 
control of the water power of Wyoming. It 
is necessary for all parties desiring to utilize 
water for power to apply for and receive a 
permit from the State Engineer for construct- 
ing and operating the plant. This applies to 
the Federal Government as well as to any 
other corporation or individual. ; 


prison has been given an opportunity to tell 
the officers the objectives of his work. The 
prison physician explained the principles of 
first aid, and some of the symptoms of on- 
coming illness so the inmate could be sent 
to the sick call or hospital without undue 
delay. The superintendent of industries had 
much to say concerning the means by which 
he endeavored to teach inmates a trade, and 
to establish a sense of responsibility within 
them. The psychiatrist spoke of types and 
of difficulties in adaptation of inmate to 
prison life. The warden, school teacher and 
chaplain had distinct contributions to make 
within his respective field. 

Emergencies in prison life are by no means 
infrequgnt these days. The overcrowding of 
prisons, the increasing length of commit- 
ment and the desperate nature of many of the 
new offenders contrive to bring about situa- 
tions of constant peril to the prison guard. 
At any turn of a corridor he may meet an 
emergency taxing his resources to the ut- 
most. An inmate may become suddenly ill 
or attempt suicide. Fires may break out in 
hidden recesses. Groups of inmates may at- 
tempt an escape at an unexpected moment. 
The school for officers teaches the recruit 
the best means for meeting these situations. 
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To ignore the advice of veteran guards 
seasoned by years of experience in such af- 
fairs would be folly indeed on the part of 
the newcomer. An incident happening sev- 
eral years ago illustrates this point. It was 
the custom then to place new guards on 
wall duty. One day a fight between two in- 
mates arose near a new guard stationed on 
the wall. He rushed over toward the group 
and shouted at them to stop fighting. This 
action took him from his post and permitted 
three inmates to scale the wall at a part 
that was usually under his vision. Had this 
guard had the opportunity of attending a 
training class the old familiar ruse so often 
worked by inmates would never have been 
perpetrated upon him. 

A guard is constantly exposed to bribery. 
By innumerable subtle means the inmate 
seeks to gain his favor. The opportunity 
then is given for maneuvering the guard 
into a position in which he finds himself 
obligated to the inmate. He can easily be 
persuaded thereafter to do a number of il- 
legal favors or suffer the fate of exposure. 
_ The problem of “trafficking” with inmates 
is always a serious one with the warden. 
Accordingly, one of the first things taught 
in the school is the good, old-fashioned dic- 
tum of “mind your own business under all 
circumstances.” A book of rules, fitting into 
each guard’s pocket, serves to put him 
aright on many doubtful points. The in- 
mate likewise has his booklet of regulations. 

Perhaps the most popular, as well as ef- 
fective measures taken to train for the meet- 
ing of emergencies, were a week’s instruction 
in the use of machine gun and firearms by 
an expert, the use of the gas mask and gas 
gun, and the handling of recalcitrant pris- 
oners through jiu-jitsiu and modern police 
methods. 

For many years the various institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Correction have maintained a rather defi- 
nite autonomy. With the reorganization of 
the entire State government under the di- 
rection of Governor Alfred Smith in 1927, 
however, a forward-looking program for the 
unification of the prison system arose. 
Among various means for securing standard- 
ization the prison training school offers a 
valuable ally. 
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The third objective of the course, then, 
became an endeavor to bring about a feeling 
among the guards that they were partici- 
pating actively in a program that was state- 
wide in scope. Each man was taught to lift 
the horizon of his immediate experiences be- 
yond his own institution so that he might 
know something of New York State’s crime 
problem and its organized fight to meet a 
Serious situation. 

Each of the various division heads of the 
central department explained the work as a 
whole. The Bureau of Identification and 
Statistics demonstrated the process of finger 
printing and identification. Crime data was 
adduced to show the extent of the problem 
and the means for its scientific study. The 
State retirement system was explained by 
one of its representatives. The guards 
learned about compensation and commuta- 
tion, parole, probation, and other aspects of 
state-wide work in the correction field. 
Throughout the course the concept of ‘one 
for all and all for one” was stressed. 

Would a certain amount of instruction to 
guards on topics aside from their usual 
duties prove to be confusing and otherwise 
Objectionable? This was the question that 
had tobe answered in giving the training 
School its final touches. The directors of 
the British and United States training 
school ‘have thought it advisable to stress 
the so-called cultural subjects—the origin 
and development of the theories of crime 
and punishment, the history of jails and 
lock-ups, and other kindred subjects. 

For the purposes of practicability and 
rapid training of officers in New York State's 
institutions a middle course seemed to be 
the desirable one. The district attorney and 
the county judge in the vicinity of each 
school spoke of legal definitions and some of 
the fundamentals of criminal jurisprudence. 
The theory of self-government, crime pre- 
vention and various court procedure likewise 
were touched upon. 
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Have these schools justified themselves? 
The answer, of course, rests with the future. 
There has been engendered, however, within 
the men trained. in the schools a feeling of 
quiet confidence and an alertness that have 
astonished the older men: The newcomers 
attend to their duties with an efficiency and 
certainty seldom experienced hitherto by 
officers who have had less than two or three 
years’ experience. 

Approximately 300 officers, both old and 
new, have attended the three schools. The 
school will become an annual affair, prob- 
ably located at some central point. Its prac- 
ticability has already been demonstrated. In 
the emergencies to come it will undoubtedly 
bulk large as one of the most effective means 
the State prison system has yet devised to 
protect itself. 
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CENSUS BUREAU’S METHODS 
OF OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Chief of Field Section Describes Manner in Which Fed- 
eral Agency Gathers Statistical Data 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


Chie}, Field Section, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


more and more necessary in the ad- 
vancement of western civilization. 
Today statistical information is re- 
quired in the consideration of practi- 
cally every problem of civic and busi- 
ness life. And, as time goes on, more 
and better statistics on every phase of 
life and human endeavor will be de- 
manded. Truly the world is now on the 
threshold of an evolutionary period in 
statistical science. 
v 
Throughout the world there are being 
established statistical bureaus of vari- 
ous kinds. The institution of statistical 
bureaus is already an accomplished fact 
in all the leading countries and there is 
a clear tendency toward statistical de- 


reau. At first the Bureau only con- 
ducted the decennial enumeration of the 
population for the purpose of appor- 
tioning representation in Congress. To- 
day the multifarious activities of the 
Bureau cover practically all phases of 
social and industrial welfare. 

At the Census Bureau every effort is 
exerted to make the data collected ac- 
curate and complete. The current de- 
cennial census, including population, 
agriculture, unemployment, 
tures, and distribution, required the 
greatest data-gathering canvass ever 
attempted in history. More than 125,000 
people were employed in this great task. 
In the population, unemployment, and 
agriculture censuses, a house-to-house 
canvass of the Nation was made. In 
the new Census of Distribution, an es- 
tablishment - to- establishment canvass 
was likewise made by a special force of 
enumerators who were trained for the 
work. Since the Census of Distribution 
is the first of its kind ever undertaken 
in this or any other country, much study 
and planning and preparation were 
necessary before it could be launched. 
Definitions had to be agreed upon con- 
cerning retailing, wholesaling, jobbing, 
and the many other businesses found in 
the field of distribution. Then the per- 
sonnel had to be trained in those fun- 
damentals. 

Experience gained in the trial Census 
of Distribution conducted in the 11 rep- 
resentative cities of the United States 
in 1926 formed the basis for the nation- 
wide canvass. In order to make the 
data collected fit the needs of business, 
however, the Census Bureau solicited 
the assistance of an advisory committee 
composed of business leaders. Skilled 
men from business and other fields were 
also brought to the Bureau to assist in 
the compilation of information gath- 
ered. The work of gathering all this 
great mass of information is now vir- 
tually completed and the Bureau is 
busy tabulating and compiling it in a 
manner which will make it of the most 
benefit to business men. 


manufac- 


Some indication of the magnitude of 
this census may be obtained by consid- 
ering the mass and variety of the sched- 
ules or questionnaires which the Census 
Bureau has printed and distributed. Of 
the main population schedules, 3,206,000 
copies were printed. As each schedule 
provided for 100 names, 50 on each side 
of the sheet, this was more than twice 
as many as were actually filled out. Of 
course, in this and other cases, it was 
necessary to print a great many more 
than would actually be used because 


places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 
tistical Research. 

By EMMONS K. ELLSWORTH 
TATISTICAL methods are becoming 


every supervisor and individual enumer- 
ator had to be supplied with a surplus 
in order to make sure he would have 
enough. Of the individual slips, 8,765,- 
600 were printed; of the preliminary 
family schedule, 4,000,000; of the absent 
family schedule, 265,000; of the non- 
resident family schedule, 350,000; of the 
unemployment schedule, with spaces for 
60 names, 700,000. Of the main farm 
schedule, 15,450,000 were printed, the 
surplus over the actual number required 
to enumerate 6,000,000 farms, being used 
mainly for advance distribution to ac- 
quaint the farmer with Census of Agri- 
culture questions. 

In the taking of the Census of Manu- 
factures, approximately 3,230,000 copies 
of questionnaires were printed. This 
includes a special questionnaire for each 
of 172 special industries, a general 
questionnaire for the miscellaneous in- 
dustries, a general questionnaire for 
mines and quarries, and a special ques- 
tionnaire on the sand and gravel indus- 
tries. Since the Census of Manufac- 
tures is taken biennially, it was con- 
ducted largely by mail but was finished 
by the field force of the Census Bureau. 


the construction industry, and the hotel 
business, more than 8,000,000 question- 
naires were printed. In covering the 
retail and wholesale businesses in cities 
of 10,000 population and more, there 
were two separate questionnaires, listed 
as long and short forms, totaling more 
than 3,000,000, while in the towns and 
localities of less than 10,000 population, 
an omnibus form was used which in- 
cluded both of these businesses. 

In addition to the special construc- 
tion and hotel questionnaires, there 
were special schedules for various dis- 
tributive agencies. There were 900,000 
special questionnaires for the automo- 
tive business, 10,000 for the creamery 
business; 250,000 for retail drug; 600,000 
for retail grocers; 500,000 for wholesale 
food; 5,000 for livestock; 10,000 for milk 
and approximately 2,000,000 for busi- 
nesses of all kinds in small towns and 
in rural districts. 

In addition to this mass of informa- 
tion gathered in the Census of Distri- 
bution, a special distribution of sales 
inquiry was inserted in the Census of 
Manufactures questionnaires in which 
various manufacturers were asked to 
state how and to whom their goods 
were sold. ‘This manufacturers’ sales 
information, which is loosely classified 
under the title “Industrial Goods,” was 
gathered in order to complete the pic- 
ture of the distribution field. 

As a result of this great data-gather- 
ing endeavor, there is now at the Cen- 
sus Bureau the most monumental mass 
of information ever collected. Whole- 
sale and retail distribution records alone 
in the Census Bureau show that on 
Dec. 1 there had been 1,128,793 reports 
received from _ establishments in the 
United States. The wholesale and retail 
figures are fairly complete although a 
few reports are yet to be received from 
some of the large mercantile organiza- 
tions for which the census information 
had to be compiled by the central office. 
The other phases of the Distribution 
Census and the Census of Manufactures 
are probably even nearer completion. 

All this will give some indication of 
what the Census Bureau now has in its 
hands and will soon make available for 
utilization by business men and others 
desiring statistical data in the study of 
economic and social problems. 


v 
OR the new Census of Distribution 
covering wholesaling and retailing, 


™ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 4, Frederick R. Neely, Chief, Aeronautic Information Division, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, will discuss aeronautic statisical 
research. 


velopment in others. 

The spread of statistical methods is 
evidenced by the elaboration of the 
work of the United States Census Bu- 





Value of California’s Highways 


How System Has Contributed to State’s Growth 
By EARL LEE KELLY 


Chairman, Highway Commission, State of Californig 


ROBABLY no governmental undertaking 
P in California has contributed so directly 

to the development of California as has 
the State highway system. 

It is a significant fact that the period of 
California’s greatest growth parallels the 
period of its State highway building. 

Thus the three bond issues totaling $73,- 
000,000 for the creation and construction of 
a State highways system were approved by 
the voters of California in the 1910-1920 dec- 
ade. During this decade California experi- 
enced phenomenal population increase, the 
census for this decade showing a population 
growth for the State of 44.1 per cent over 
the preceding decade. 

In the 1920-1930 decade, State highways 
were financed through unspent bond funds 
and gasoline taxes. The increase in the popu- 
lation of the State during this period was 
65.7 per cent. 

There were of course other factors enter- 
ing into this great population growth. Well 
at the head of the list, however, stands the 
State highway system. 

The contribution of the State highways to 
California growth and prosperity may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1, The expenditures have been spread over 
the entire State, resulting in a balanced de- 
velopment of rural and urban areas. 

2. The highways have facilitated as easy 


and economic movements of produce from 
farm to market, and of manufactured goods 
from maker to consumer. 


3. The highways have encouraged a free 
flow of tourist travel into every part of the 
State. They have made recreation one of 
the principal and most profitable industries 
of the State, and have resulted in bringing 
untold millions of dollars of “outside” money 
annually into California. 


4. The State highway system has effected 
directly the living.and spending habits of 
every individual in California. 

5. The State highways have ‘‘desectional- 
ized” Califormia, and thus to a very large 
extent eliminated the lost motion and the 
lost values that inevitably accompany sec- 
tional strife and jealousy. 


Not only has industry of every kind felt 
the stimulating influence of State highway 
construction, but the social life of the State 
has also reflected this same influence. 

If we can invade the field of the impos- 
sible, and imagine that a monetary offer be 
made for California's State highways, with 
the condition attached that once sold, these 
roads should neither be duplicated nor be 
open to the use of the public, how much 


would we take for them? 


I can not conceive of an offer large enough 
to even tempt consideration for a moment. 
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Placing Loans to Farmers 
On Sound Basis + + + «+ + 





Factors Which Should Be Taken Into Consid- 
eration by Banks Before Advancing Money 
Discussed by Federal Specialist 





By WILLARD D. ELLIS 
President, Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, California 


HILE the tendency of banking legisla- 

tion, particularly legislation affecting 

national banks, in recent years has 
been toward increasing the volume of real 
estate loans a bank may carry in its port- 
folio, banks in the main have probably, dur- 
ing the same period, decreased their real 
estate loans or at least made no effort to 
increase them. 

No doubt many banks have been seriously 
embarrassed through having a large per- 
centage of their assets invested in farm 
loans, particularly loans that were made at 
a time when land values and land prices and 
prices for agricultural products were much 
higher than they have been during the past 
few years. 
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During periods of inflation, when deposits 
are increasing rapidly and prices are rising, 
we usually have the greatest activity in real 
estate. Likewise, during such a period there 
is the greatest activity in real estate loans. 
Banks anxious to place funds, which are 
coming in rapidly through increased de- 
posits, in order to increase earnings are 
sometimes too apt to consider going values 
and prices rather than to consider such 
values and prices, existing at the time, as 
being only temporary and influenced by in- 
flation. A great many of the real estate 
foreclosures in the last four or five years are 
the result of loans made during a period of 
inflation. 

It is my belief that banks can make sound 
real estate loans and that such loans can 
be more or less liquid. 

In this western country, where we are 
largely dependent upon irrigation, it seems 
practically impossible for any banker to 
make a safe loan on a farm without having 
the best possible information available con- 
cerning irrigation and drainage problems, to 
say nothing of other necessary information, 
such as a knowledge of the soil and a knowl- 
edge of crops, and prices for crops, over a 
period of years. 

In considering a loan on a farm within an 
irrigation, reclamation or drainage district 
or on a farm served by a mutual water com- 
pany, it would seem that the first thing the 
banker would want to know is whether or 
not the irrigation, reclamation or drainage 
district or the mutual water company had 
not only an adequate water supply, at a rea- 
sonable cost, but also a sound financial 
setup, with bond maturities and sinking fund 
requirements so spread out as to not seri- 
ously embarrass farmers by unusually heavy 
payments coming due at any one time. 

The banker should know what percentage 
of all the land in the district or under the 
particular water company might be consid- 
ered desirable land and whether the district 
or the project as a whole has a good chance 
of succeeding. 

Ever-increasing State 
have apparently not been foreseen and 
therefore not properly considered. In some 
districts interest on outstanding bonds, sink- 
ing fund requirements and taxes consumes 
all credits the lands are entitled to. There 
is no mortgage loan equity left. 

If, after a thorough investigation of a 
project as to its feasibility from the point 
of view of water supply, quality of the land, 
percentage of good land in the project, costs 
of water, and the adaptability of the land 
for diversified agriculture, the banker has 
determined that the project is a sound one 
and that. the bonded debt is not too great, 
a loan to the individual farmer may be con- 
sidered. 


and county taxes 
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One of the first things to consider is the 
applicant. How long has he been on the 
project? What does he know about the type 
of farming to be carried on? What is his 
past experience? What was his previous 
occupation? Has he any other source of in- 
come? Is he a good manager? What about 
his business ability? Is he above or below 
the average of farmers in his community? 
For what purposes does he wish the money? 

There should be a financial statement 
from the borrower. His equity in the prop- 
erty to be mortgaged should be determined. 
based upon the banker's appraisal of his 
farm and livestock and other personal prop- 
erty. If a farmer does not have sufficient 
equity in the farm, his chances of working 
out and sticking to the farm during periods 
of depression are lessened. 

An important thing to know is whether 
the farmer’s wife and family are interested 
in farm life or whether they are dissatisfied. 

If the banker, himself, is not competent to 
appraise farm lands or does not have the 
time, some competent appraiser should be 
employed. It might save banks in rural 
communities where there are two or more 
banks in a county to have a land appraiser 
who would work as required for all the banks 
in that community making farm loans. Cer- 
tainly there should be no competition be- 
tween banks for farm loans on the basis of 
the amount loaned. Just as banks can save 
themselves losses by having clearing house 
examinations and by exchanging credit in- 
formation, so, it seems to me, they can save 
themselves losses by having a competent ap- 
praiser act for a number of banks. 

The appraiser should be required to make 
a written report, giving a description and 
location of the farm and discussing the soil, 
particularly as to whether, in this western 
country, the soil is well drained and free 
from alkali or other soil hazards. A very 
important thing, which is too often over- 
looked, is the question as to whether the 
land is properly leveled in order to save both 
water and time in irrigation. 

No appraisal report should be considered 
complete unless it records something about 
the subsoil as well as the top soil, and no 
appraisal of any farm can be properly made 
without the use of a soil auger. 
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The appraiser should report upon the gen- 
eral condition of the farm as to whether or 
not it is of sufficient size and productivity 
to support a farm unit; that is, is it of suffi- 
cient size to gainfully employ the farmer 
during the year? He should pass upon the 
condition of the buildings and their general 
appearance and whether they are adequate 
for the farm. Frequently buildings are 
found upon farms of far greater cost than 
the farms can support. Except where such 
buildings may have a suburban value, they 


are worth no more to the farm than less 
expensive buildings and are bound to require 
greater costs for upkeep. 

The appraiser should report as to whether 
a particular farm has changed ownership 
during the past 10 or 15 years and, if so, 
how frequently. Banks can avoid making 
loans upon farms that are more or less trad- 
ing propositions if that feature is carefully 
checked. 
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The question of domestic water supply. as 
well as water for irrigation, is, of course, im- 
portant, and it should be reported upon. 

So-called marginal lands should be re- 
jected. Lands may be marginal because of 
excessive water costs or excessive bonded 
debt. They may be marginal because of 
limited adaptability; that is, they may be 
suited to the growing of only one or two 
crops. They may be marginal because of 
low yield. They may be marginal because 
of an inadequate water supply. It has been 
largely so-called marginal lands that have 
caused the most foreclosures in recent years. 

No appraisal of an irrigated farm is com- 
plete without giving proper consideration to 
bonded debt and the annual operation and 
maintenance charges for water and reflect- 
ing such items in the value placed upon the 
land. 

The county tax records should be checked 
so that the appraiser will be in a position to 
state the amount of fixed charges the appli- 
cant will have to meet before having any 
returns for himself and his family. Such 
charges include annual irrigation and drain- 


‘age charges, State and county taxes and, in 


some instances, special taxes for road dis- 
tricts and other such matters. The amount 
of interest and principal to be paid annually 
upon the loan should be included. 

The appraiser should get reliable informa- 
tion regarding the purchase price of the 
farm and some history of the applicant's 
experience with the farm, showing whether 
or not he has been able to reduce his in- 
debtedness since purchasing the farm if the 
farm was not purchased for cash. 

The appraiser should be required to make 
a written report showing his own estimate of 
the farm income and expenses, showing 
what he considers the yields for the various 
crops to be. He should furnish information 
regarding rentals, whether on a cash basis 
or crop basis, for lands adjacent to the farm 
upon which a loan is being asked as well as 
upon the farm covered by the application. 

If the banks making farm loans and the 
appraisers making appraisals for banks 
would keep in touch with values placed upon 
farms by the large insurance companies and 
by the land banks, which two agencies have 
the largest percentage of farm loans, it 
seems possible that country banks could 
make loans which, in time of necessity, could 
be funded by land bank loans or by loans 
from an insurance company. 


v 


The agricultural credit situation, in so far 
as low interest rates and terms of repayment 
upon farm loans are concerned, is in a more 
satisfactory condition than it has been at 
any time in the history of the country. 
There is a larger percentage of farm loans 
now on an amortized basis than ever before. 








Vaccination as 
Preventive of 


Smallpox 


By 
Dr. J. N. Baker 
Health Officer, State of 
Alabama 


MALLPOX, in almost epidemic form, has 
S reared its ugly head in several of the 
counties of this State. Apparently the 
disease is manifesting itself largely among 
the school children and while many of the 
cases may be of a mild type, in so far as 
causing death, yet no one can tell when a 
severe case in an unvaccinated person may 
develop from a supposedly mild one. The 
City of Detroit, some three years ago, had 
an epidemic which killed 20 per cent of those 
stricken. 

Smallpox is one of the most easily con- 
tracted diseases. The disease is not more 
frequent in one age group than in another. 
The old and the young are alike susceptible. 
Very often the victims do not remember 
even having seen a person who had the dis- 
ease. Many cases of smallpox are caught on 
trains or in crowded street cars. It usually 
develops about the twelfth day after expo- 
sure to an infected person. Chills, fever, 
headache and vomiting are the usual symp- 
toms. Firm red pimples appear on the face 
and palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet and then show on other parts of the 
body. 

It is 131 years since Jenner discovered how 
to prevent smallpox. Yet more than 33,000 
cases of this disease were reported in the 
United States during 1926. In Alabama in 
1930 there were 187 cases of smallpox. Today 
there are two counties in Alabama where the 
disease has reached epidemic proportions. 
These cases are the price paid for our 
failure to make vaccination universal. States 
which regularly enforce vaccination laws 
have very few cases. States which enforce 
vaccination only in times of epidemics pay 
the price. 

In an eight year period the State of Illi- 
nois had more than 30,000 cases of smallpox, 
representing an estimated community loss of 
$3,000,000. In 10 years Massachusetts has 
had only 253 cases, representing a loss of 
$25,000. What made the difference? One 
State requires all school children to be vacci- 
nated. The other trusted to luck. 


Vaccination is a protection against small- 
pox. It prevents the disease. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one year 
old and again in early school days. The 
protection given by a successful vaccination 
lasts about seven years. 

Smallpox is no local affair; in these days 
of ready communication between peoples it 
is hurried along its course from county to 
county and from State to State. 
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